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STONE CARVINGS IN AN IFE STYLE FROM ESHURE, 
EKITI, WESTERN NIGERIA* 


FRANK WILLETT 
Archeologist, Department of Antiquities, Nigeria 


ALAN DEMPSTER 
Grologiat, Geological Sunsey of Nigeria 


Location 

The antiquities described in this account are 

I all from sites within a radius of one mile from 

the village of Eshure, in Ekin Division, Western Nigeria 
(see sketch map, fig. 1). Eshure lies about 34 miles to the 
south-west of Ifaki, on the road from Ado-Ekin to 
(lorin, and consists of three separate villages cach with its 
peage pe and chief. the the ume of the discovery 
of these pieces (January, 1960) the villagers were in process 
of Meine to a new site about half a mile nearer to Ifaki. 
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Fic. 1. SKETCH MAP OF PART OF EKITI DIVISION 


Discovery 

The figures were brought to A.D.’s notice during the 
course of a geological survey of the area, Whilst mapping 
near Eshure he heard of a “man of stone’ and asked if he 
might be permitted to see it. It turned out to be the figure 
illustrated in Plate Aa. Recognizing the importance of the 
piece, he enquired after the existence of other stone carv- 
ings, and after the chief of Eshure had been consulted, he 
was shown the remaining pieces here described. 
* (ith Plates A and B and six text figures. Publication of the additional 
plate has been assisted by a grant from the Federal Department of Anti- 

quities, Nigeria. 


The Carvings 

The first piece to be seen, illustrated in Plate Aa, is the 
figure of a man, at the location known as Aba Ipetu (see 
map, fig. 2). The illustration shows the piece as displ 
in the Nigerian Museum at | whither it was taken 
time for the Independence Celebrations, with the lower 
end visible showing the legs and feet. In the field its 
visible height was four feet three inches, and a small 
exploration down to a further 16 inches reached the toes 
of the left foot. Below the feet the slab continues about a 
foot further, making the overall height about six fect 
seven inches, As now exhibited five feet seven and a half 
mechs Of wp Rginy ie Was ee eee 
inches wide and about 84 inches thick. 
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Fic. 2. SKETCH MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF ANTIQUITIES 


The head of the figure is held straight wp, facing the 
front; the figure is upright with the legs apart and the Pans 
on the abdomen with the finger tips touching each other. 
There is a cloth one foot 11 inches he round the hips and 
thighs, with an elaborate knot or tassel on the lek hip, 
sweeping round in front and behind. The lower part of 
the cloth at the rear shows natural weathering grooves, 
but one horizontal groove may be artificial. The lef arm 
has a bracelet of large beads at the wrist, then cight brace- 
lets of smaller beads, whilst the tenth bracelet is smooth, 
representing one of glass, metal, or stone. The right arm 
has a split along a foliation plane, but it appears to have 
borne an identical arrangement of Round the 










neck is a collar of very large round beads. 
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The whole figure shows signs of weathering. This is 
especially evident on the head (see fig. 3). The hair stands 
proud of the head, which has a round plump face with 
what looks like a goatee beard, into which the heavily 
eroded nose and mouth now appear to merge on the left 
side. The eyes can still be distinguished, formed of a ridge 
in the shape of a pointed oval, with a groove delimiting 
another pointed oval inside the first.t The ears are shown 
as a simple, curved ridge. The shoulders are represented as 
a sort of knob at the top of the arm; the pectoral muscles 
are represented, and the navel is indicated by a c ircular 
groove. 





HEAD OF IPETU 
Photography (figs. 3-6): F, Willett 
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We were told that this figure represented Ipetu who 
turned to stone during a war. 

The second carving which lay nearby, almost com- 
pletely buried in the ground, was at first said to be the wife 
of Ipetu, but when it had been excavated it was identified 
as his trumpet.? It is six feet eight inches long, with a 
maximum width of 11 inches, and in the ta pering colummar 
form familiar at Ife under the name opa (a staff or walking 
stick) (Plate Ab). One end is roughly pointed, while the 
other is broken off. There is a ridge running lengthwise 
like a backbone, and the first two feet from the broken end 
are occupied by the representation of the head of an animal 
with a projecting tab-like ear (the second having been 
broken off). It has both horns and, apparently, tusks, 
although its broken condition makes it just possible that 
the ‘tusks’ may belong to some other representation. The 
eyes are pointed ovals with a hole drilled in the centre of 
each for the reception of an iron nail, the shank of which 
survives in the lett eye (cf. the fish or snake excavated in the 
Ore Grove at Ife, illustrated in Man, 1998, 187, Plate L 
and fig. 4). 

Further away at Oke Osanyin (see map, fig. 2) is a simple 
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opa set at an alarming angle in the ground (see fig, 4). It 
stands six feet three inches out of the ground, and is nine 
and a half by six and a half inches in section, and flat on one 
side. The upper end is rounded and flattened. It is for 
Osanyin, the orisha of ‘medicine,’ not for Ogun the god of 
iron to whom most of the similar opa are dedicated in Ife. 
(The symbol of Osanyin is usually a wrought iron staff 
with a bird on top.) 





Fic. 4. OPA OSANYIN 


The fourth piece is especially striking, and comes from 
Igbo Orodi (the Orodi Grove). As first seen it was three 
feet six inches in height (Plate Ac) and in two pieces, but 
we found two other pieces almost completely buried near- 
by, making the overall height six feet seven inches (fig. 5). 
It consists of a rectangular plinth 104 by mine inches and 
one foot six inches in height surmounted by a round base 
34 inches thick on which stands a male figure. The carving 
was struck by a falling palm tree about 1955, and was 
broken transversely below the shoulders, and at about the 
level of the knees, while the bottom section has split 
longitudinally along a foliation plane. Another piece of 
the base has broken off and has not been recovered. 

The head of the figure is roughly spherical and apparently 
deliberately aniconic. The back of the head bears seven 
headless iron nails, whilst beside these nails is a slightly 
damaged area which nevertheless bears the holes for seven 
more. The shoulders are rather globular, in this resembling 
the figure first described. The arms lic straight down against 
the sides. The lefe hand carries across the lower abdomen 
a curved sword (ada) with a notched end, a form which 
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suggests a ceremonial rather than a working ada. The 
right hand carries a Aywhisk of the cat-o'nine-tails type, 
nowadays favoured by Yoruba hunters; the handle of this 
is shown held between the thumb and fingers. 





FIG. 4. FIGURE AT IGBO ORODI AS PIECED TOGETHER 


The most startling feature 1s that the trunk of the figure 
is covered with spiral-headed iron nails (see fig. 6). They 
cover the right side of the front of the trunk from the neck 
down to the level of the hands, and run in three broad 


bands across the left side of the body: just below the 





Fic. 6. DETAIL OF THE FIGURE AT IGBO ORODI 


shoulders, the lower edge running down from the left 
shoulder to the mid line about waist level; a band four 
nails wide at elbow level; and in a sweep round the lower 
abdomen to the left hand. Thus two patches on the left 
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side are bare of nails; this does not appear to be due to 
damage or erosion. There is a further patch of nails on the 
rear of the right arm. Many of the nails have lost their 
heads, but the decorative effect of such a massing of them 
can still be appreciated. No other antiquity known makes 
such lavish use of this form of decoration. These nails 
appear to have led to the belief at present firmly held by 
the local people thar this is a man who was shot in war, and 
turned to stone. 

The fifth antiquity is called Ajilekeges (Plate Ba-c). This 
16 a pear-shaped object, one foot seven and a half inches in 
height, of which the lower cight and a half inches is more 
or less globular and bears three low-relicf sculptures, while 
the upper 11 inches tapers to a blunt point and has four 
longitudinal ridges. Dividing these two parts is a serpent 
coiled round the block with its head facing upwards. Above 
its head is a sword, with its tip pointing downwards. 
Below the snake's head is a human face, carved in low 
relict. The lower part of the face has broken away, but the 
rest is completely clear. ‘The eyes, ears and hair are repre- 
sented, and a curious walrus moustache. The maximum 
width, ear to ear, is eight and a half inches. Seen from the 
front the serpent’s head and the sword seem to form a crest 
Of 2 COW) Worm by this face, yet the remaining two low- 
relief carvings, set at one third of the way round the block 
from the face seem out of keeping with such an idea. 
Moving round clockwise from the face one encounters 
the representation, six inches wide and six and a half 
inches long, of male genitalia, presumably human, and 
evidently circumcised (see Plate Bb)5. Further round one 
comes to the carving of an clephant’s head. The cars are 
splayed out, the eyes are vertical ovals, and resemble in 
their form those of the figure called Ipetu. The trunk ts 
decorated with inverted chevrons, and its tip is divided. 
The tusks sweep widely outwards and converge so that 
the tips just fail to touch the trunk, There is a natural flaw 
in the rock beside the right eye (see Plate Be). It is possible 
that the two carvings represent ornaments hanging from 
the headdress (ef. the Ronee head from the Oldman 
collection, now in the Brinsh Museum, illustrated in 
Traditional Art of the British Colonies, London (BLA.L), 
1949, Plate IX, No. 25, where a ram's head xgis is shown 
at the side of the head hanging from a tall headdress.) 

A short distance from Ajilekege is Ishakungbin, the only 
site where any kind of ceremonial is still conducted. This 
is for Obanifon, whose cult is widespread in Ekiti. (He is 
the Obalufon of Ife, and is artical associated with 
bronze-casting.) The principal object here is a tapering 
cylinder of quartz, somewhat resembling a drum (see 
Plate Bd). The top, which is slightly convex, is 11 inches in 
diameter. Just belove the top edge, the stone is cut away, 
producing a flanged effect at the edge. The body of the 
‘drum’ swells out, then narrows to a second flange, 13 
inches below. The bottom section, two and a half inches 
long, is a narrower cylinder with a convex end. Beside 
this block lies a stone which somewhat loosely resembles 
the ‘dropstones’ of Ife. It is 20 inches long, and at the time 
when the photographs were taken it bore the blood of a 
recent sacrifice. During the annual Obanifon festival the 
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quartz “drum is raised above head height as a feat of 
strength. 

The final antiquity appeared to be nameless, Ir is at 
point § on the map (fig. 2). This is a cylindrical column 
about two feet two inches high, seven inches in diameter 
at the base, and formerly studded with iron nails, extending 
down to a level five inches above what is now the base. 
Three headless nails remain, while the holes show quite a 
regular distribution, It is probably the upper part of an 
originally longer monolith (see Plate Ad). 


Analogues 

The resemblance between the figure known as Ipetu 
(Plate Aa) and the Idena figure at Ife (MAN, 1958, 187, 
Plate L) is striking, The posture in both is similar, although 
the arms of Idena are more naturalistically posed. The 
Idena figure is smaller (height three feet four and a half 
inches) and more carefully executed. The arms of Idena are 
cut free of the sides of the chest; the fingers of Idena are 
interlaced, not ip to tip as with Ipetu; the tassel on 
the left hip of Idena is very carefully executed, whereas the 
spread of the motif across Ipetu’s cloth can be seen from the 
ohana to be entirely conventional, The collar of 
Idena is decorated with small pits on the beads which com- 
pose it, a feature which is omitted on Ipetu. The treatment 
of the faces is different on the two statues, the eyes, ears, 
nose and mouth apparently being represented (so far as 
they survive) by different conventions. The hair on both 
heads however bore iron nails, a striking and unusual 
feature, 

There can be little doubt of the existence of a genetic 
connexion between the two statues, and whilst it is possible 
to consider the Ipetu figure as a stylistic step on the way 
towards Idena, it is much more likely that it is a copy of 
Idena made by less skilled craftsmen. | 

The nails found on the Igbo Orodi figure (fig. 6) and on 
the stone column (Plate Ad) are closely matched at Ife by 
the spiral-headed iron nails on the Opa Oranmiyan and the 
fish from the Ore Grove (MAN, 1958, 187, fig. 4). This 
same fish also affords a parallel, in the use of these nails 
for cyes, with Ipetu’s trumpet (Plate Ab). 

The eyes on the Ajilekege face (Plate Ba) appear to be 
intermediate between those of Idena and those of Ipetu, 
whilst the whole Ajilekege head is similar in size and form 
to the ‘dropstones’ at Ife, as also, rather crudely, is the 
stone in Plate Bd. The ‘drum’ in this last photograph is of 
vein quartz, of which many curious antiquities at Ife itself 
are made. 

Thus these carvings are evidently in place among the 
stone antiquities of + They were not, however, made in 
Ife, for an examination of the rocks of which they are made 
shows that in every case the stone was obtained locally, 
just as was the practice at Ife. The Eshure pieces are mostly® 
of a well foliated granite-gneiss, grey-blue when fresh, 
but weathering a dul grey-buff colour, when not covered 
by lichen. Lighter bands of quartzo-feldspathic material 
alternate with darker, more micaceous (biotitic) bands to 
give the rock a streaky appearance. This foliation is well 
seen in Plate Aa, The average thickness of the individual 
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folia is of the order of an cighth to a quarter of an inch, 
but there is considerable variation, some of the leucocratic 
bands swelling to half an inch or more in width. Lenticular 
quartz knots occur in the two human figures, some seven 
or eight inches in length and one inch in width. The human 
heure from Igbo Orodi (Plate Ac), fashioned from a more 
migmatitic gneiss, has a narrow cross-cutting vein of 
coarser, ona granite. One of the three fractures 
of this statue has taken place along this vein. Outcrops of 
the granite-gneiss are widespread throughout the area, so 
that individual sources cannot be located. The quartz 
‘drum’ however, is located only 60 yards away from an 
exposure of identical vein quartz in the village. 


Dating 

The very scanty traditions about these antiquities have 
been indicated in describing each piece. Taken together 
they suggest that the sraditions are younger than the 
antiquities, and this implies the possibility that the carvin 
were made by an older population than the Ekiti Yoruba 
who live there at present. It is possible that the comparable 
ston ings at Ife itself represent the production of a 
‘pre-Yoruba’ population.? The absence of any significant 
ritual with the figures supports the idea that there is a lack 
of continuity between the makers and the present popula- 
tion of the area. | 

The stone stools on shrines at Kuta, near Iwo (sec MAN, 
1960, Plate Kg, h, i), one a piece of a quartz stool possibly 
brought from Ife, the other two derivative picces, are 
obviously relevant in this context. It would appear that 


the influence of [fe stone carvings covered an area extending 
40 oe to the north-west and 60 miles to the north-cast 
of Ife. 


It is also noteworthy that soon after the Eshure figures 
were discovered, our attention was drawn’ to a potsherd 
pavement at Ifaki. This type of pavement used until 
recently to be considered typical of Ite. Some months later 
another was seen further south at Iju between Ikere and 
Akure. 

The date to be assigned to the Eshure carvings must 
obviously depend on te dating of the comparable anti- 
utes at Ife. This in turn raises the question of whether 
the stone-carvings are older than the classical period of Ife 
art, for their style is certainly different from that of the 
naturalistic bronze and terra-cotta sculptures. The fact 
that iron nails are used in two of the terra-cotta heads has 
been taken to imply that the stone sculptures are contem- 
porary with them. This does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, for the decoration of the terra-cotta heads could well 
be due to conscious imitation of the stone sculptures. OF 
course, the stone carvings themselves are probably not of 
one age (the elaborate quartz stools for example seem to be 
contemporary with the naturalistic bronzes and _terra- 
cottas), but it does seem likely on the whole that the major 
stone carvings as represented by most of the sculptures in 
the Ore Grove, and the staff of Oranmiyan are older than 
the classical period. We would suggest, therefore, that the 
Eshure pieces are probably older than the classical period of 
Ife, and that they are therefore probably not later than the 
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fourteenth century A.D. The extent of the natural weather- 
ing suffered by the carvings is not inconsistent with an age 
of seven hundred years or more. 


Notes 
' The “pupil” seen on the photograph, fig. 3, is a patch of lichen. 
* This piece also is now in the Nigerian Museum. 
3.147 complete nails were counted on the carving, 
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‘ This carving has also been obtained for the Nigerian national 
collections, 

§ The urethral orifice is indicated, 

* The exception is the ‘drum" which is of coarsely crystalline 
milky vein quartz. 

TGP K. C. Murray and F, Willett, ‘The Ore Grove at Ife, 
Western Nigeria,” Man, 1948, 187. 

* By Mr, D, O. A. Adetunmbi, then a student at University 
College, Ibadan. 


AFRICAN MODELS IN THE NEW GUINEA HIGHLANDS 


PROFESSOR J. A. BARNES 
Australian National University, Canberra 


Introduction 

2 The peoples of the New Guinea Highlands: 
| first became accessible for study at a time when 
anthropological discussion was dencoabet by the analyses 
of political and kinship systems that had recently been made 
in Africa. Sidinsotarhers working in New Guinea were 
able to present interim accounts of the poly-segmentary 
stateless systems of the Highlands with less effort and 
greater speed by making use of the advances in under- 
standing already achieved by their colleagues who had 
studied similar social systems in Africa. Yet it has become 
clear that Highland societies fit awkwardly into African 
moulds. When first tackling the New Guinea socicties it 
was a decided advantage to be able to refer to the analytical 
work available on Nuer, Tallensi, Tiv and other peoples, 
but it may be disadvantageous if this African orientation 
now prevents us from seeing the distinctively non-African 

characteristics of the Highlands. 

The central highland valleys of New Guinea have become 
accessible to travellers only during the last 15 years and 
early ethnographical research was necessarily undertaken 
on the coast and in the coastal mountains. These inquiries 
were made before the work of Evans-Pritchard and Fortes 
on the Nuer and Tallensi had made its full impact on social 
anthropology and were carried out among peoples living 
mainly in politically independent villages whose social 
organization appeared not to offer any striking parallels 
with Africa. After 1945 the Ne Guinea Highlands were 

ened to a new generation of ethnographers strongly 
sified by a er thinking who found here am 
societies, apparently patrilineal and lacking hereditary 
leadership, whose structures invited comparison with 
Africa. When in several respects these societies were 
discovered not to operate as an Africanist might have 
expected, these deviations from the African model were 
often regarded as anomalies requiring special explanation, 
Yet in the last year or so a closer examination of the 
ethnographical facts, the presentation of data from a wider 
range of Highland societies and, more recently, the dis- 
cussions about non-unilineal systems in Malayo-Polynesia 
have considerably weakened what we might call the 
African mirage in New Guinea. 


The Tiv, Nuer, Tallensi and others differ considerably 
from one another but in making inter-continental com- 
parisons the substantial differences between them have 
often been overlooked, The possible existence of lineage 
systems in New Guinea has even been discussed without 
stating precisely which African lineage systems have been 
used as type specimens. Comparisons have often been 
drawn with the more abstract accounts of African socictics, 
as for example Evans-Pritchard’s essay in African Political 
Systems, rather than with the detailed descriptions of actual 
African situations given, for instance, in his paper Marriage 
and the Family among the Nuer. It has been easy to make Ai 
mistake of comparing the de facto situation in a Highland 
community, as shown by an ethnographical census, with 
a non-existent and idealized set of conditions among the 
Nuer, wrongly inferred from Evans-Pritchard's discussion 
of the principles of Nuer social structure. The New Guinea 
hamlet is found to be full of matrilateral kin, affines, 
refugees and casual visitors, quite unlike the hypothecated 
entirely virilocal and agnatic Nuer village (though similar 
to real Nuer villages), This procedure gives an exaggerated 
picture of the differences between the Highlands and Africa, 
and although most cthnographers have avoided this error 
in. print, it persists in many oral discussions. 

Yet, despite this caveat, major differences in social 
structure remain between, say, Nuer, Tiv, Tallensi, Dinka 
and Bedouin on the one hand and, on the other, Chimbu, 
Enga, Fore, Huli, Kuma, Kyaka, Mbowamb, Mendi and 
siane. This is not the place to compare all these systems 
but rather to suggest topics that should form part of any 
detailed comprehensive comparison. 


Descent 


In the Highlands usually a majority, though rarely all, 
of the adult males in any local community are agnatically 
related to one another. Most married men live patri- 
virilocally. Many a large social group is divided into seg- 
ments cach associated with a son of its founder. It is argued 
that these groups are patrilineal descent groups. Yet 
several other characteristics of Highland societies make 
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this categorization less certain. These may be summarized 
as follows: 

ay In many instances non-agnates are numerous in the 
local community and some of them are powerful. 

(6) It is often hard to detect any difference in status 
between agnates and non-agnates. If a distinction is drawn 
it may be made in such a way that the patrilineal des- 
cendants of non-agnates after one or two generations are 
assimilated to the local agnatic group. 

(c) An adolescent boy, and even an adult man, has 
some choice in deciding whether he will adhere to the 
local group in which his father is an agnate or to some 
other group to which he can trace non-agnatic connexion. 
He may be able to maintain multiple allegiance or to shift 
his affiliation. | 

(d) A married woman neither remains fully affiliated 
to her natal group nor is completely transferred to her 
husband’s group frst rather sustains an interest in both. 
Yet the division of rights in and responsibilities towards 
her is not exclusive. 

(e) Many individuals who assert a mutual agnatic 
relationship are unable to trace out their connexions step 
by step and are uninterested in trying to do so. 

(f) The names of remoter patrilineal ancestors are 
forgotten; or alternatively the genealogical structure of 
the group is stated to be a single (or sometimes a double) 
descending line of males with no remembered siblings 
leading to a large band of brothers about three generations 
above livin statis: or else there is a gap of unspecified 
magnitude between the putative remote ancestors who 
ge their names to rey segments and the 

ather's fathers or father's father's fathers of the living. 

( Q Even if the agnates form a recognizable core to 
the local community there may be no context in which 
all potential members of this core, including non-residents, 
act as a unity distinguished from their non-agnatic neigh- 

(h) Am agnatic ancestor cult either does not exist or else 
does not provide contexts in which non-resident agnates, 
or agnates from co-ordinate segments, are broughitto: 
gether. 

Hence it seems prudent to think twice before cata- 
loguing the New Guinea Highlands as characterized by 
patrilineal descent. Coats. genealogical connexion of 
some sort 1s one criterion for membership of many social 
groups. But it may not be the only criterion; birth, or 
residence, or a parent's former residence, or utilization of 
garden land, or participation in exchange and feasting 
activities, or in house-building or raiding, may be other 
relevant criteria for group membership. If, as Fortes 
advocates, we continue to restrict the category ‘descent 
group to groups in which descent is the only criterion 

i membership, then in many Highland societies it is hard 
to discover descent groups. Furthermore the genealogical 
connexion required for membership may not necessarily 
be agnatic, Other connexions can be invoked, and this 
appeal to other cognatic, and sometimes to affinal, ties 
does not have to be justified by some elaboration of, or 
dispensation from, an agnatic dogma. In the Highlands 
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agnatic principle. 

ese remarks apply unequally to different Highland 
societies. In some, ee lines of agnatic ancestors are 
remembered while in others genealogical knowledge is 
poor and not agnatically biased; in some the local incidence 
of agnates is high, in others it is low; in some there is 
strong pressure on a man to affiliate himself exclusively 
with his agnates while in others he can divide his allegiance 
between two or more kin groups; and there are other 
dimensions of variation, The Mae Enga, for instance, fit 
well into an agnatic model whereas the Chimbu and some 
other peoples can be treated as agnatic societies only with 
increasing difficulty as we come to know more about them. 

Thus although some Highland socicties are appropriately 
classified as agnatic, the area as a whole appears to be 
characterized by cumulative patrifiliation rather than by 
agnatic descent. Here I am making a distinction between 
filiation as a mechanism of recruitment to social groups 
and to ascribed relationships and descent as a sanctioned 
and morally evaluated principle of belief. The Tallensi, for 
example, have both t characteristics. But in most, 
though not in all, Highland societies the dogma of descent 
is absent or is held oaily weakly; the principle of recruitment 
to a man’s father’s group operates, but only concurrently 
with other principles, and is sanctioned not by an appeal to 
the notion of descent as such but by reference to the oblig: 
tions of kinsfolk, differentiated according to relationship 
and encompassed within a span of only two or three 
generations. In cach generation a substantial majority of 
men affiliate themselves with their father’s group and in 
this way it acquires some agnatic continuity over the 
generations. It may be similar in demographic appearance 
and de facto kinship ties to a patrilineal group in which 
accessory segments are continually being assimilated to the 
authentic core, but its structure and ideology are quite 
different. 

A genealogy in a pre-literate society is in general a 
charter, in Malinowski's sense, for a given configuration 
of contemporary social relations. Where there is a dogma 
of descent, and in particular a dogma of agnatic solidarity, 
the genealogy must reflect the contemporary situation, or 
some desired modification of it, in terms of the dogma. 
But if the dogma is absent, appeal to a genealogy to validate 
present action ts of no avail. Hence it is not surprising that 
several Highland societies, though again nor al of them, 
neglect their genealogies, either by not revising them or 
by simply forgetting them. Where revision does take 
place, it may be sim acct rather than the manipulation 
characteristic of Tiv and Nuer. 


Bounded and Unbounded Affiliation 


In a poly-segmentary socicty like Tallensi the main 
affiliations that govern an individual's status and activities 
are determined by birth. He has a specified and unique 
position in the lineage system and cannot escape from it, 
though within the minimal lineage he can exercise some 
initiative, as well as in the affinal ties which he chooses to 
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establish, and in the relationships which he enters into 
outside the lineage system. In Firth’s terminology there is 
little or no optation in the descent system itself. New 
Guinea societies, on the other hand, seem to be characterized 
by a considerable degree of optation. The absence or 
weakness of a dogma of agnatic descent is one aspect of 
this and the possibility of affiliation with some local group 
other than one’s father’s follows from it, In some societies, 
Mae Enga for example, sooner or later a man must declare 
his allegiance one way or the other but in other societies 
he can, and indeed, if he is ambitious, he will, keep open 
until late in life the possibility of shifting from one group 
to another, In the southern Highlands, and possibly 
elsewhere, a man can successfully continue as a member of 
two or more groups at the same time. 

In a unilineal descent system multiple membership or 
affiliation of this kind is obviously impossible; one of the 
arguments used against the alleged feasibility of non- 
unilineal descent systems is precisely this potential or actual 
plurality of membership. There are three separate issues 
involved: the distinction between membership of a group 
and residence on its territory; the feasibility of aueiple 
affiliation in a system of competing groups; and the notion 
that a man must have a single ede with which he ts 
principally identified. Co-residence implies the possibility, 
ok not the necessity, of continual day-to-day face-to-face 
interaction and in a non-literate society, however clearly 
their rights are recognized, absent members cannot play 
as full a part in the activities of the group as do those who 
are present. But just as co-residence does not necessarily 
imply co-activity, so some form of co-activity is possible 
without continuous co-residence. This is particularly 
relevant to those Highland societies where there is no 
nuclear family residence and where a man sleeps with his 
fellows while his wives sleep with their young children 
and pigs in their own houses, Under these conditions, 
where a man spends the night is only one indication among 
many of where his principal allegiances and interests lic. 
His gardens may be scattered, not only in the sense of 
being located on various ridges and in various valleys but 
also by being on land under the control of several local 
groups. In effect, even in those societies where a man’s 
main allegiance is always to one and only one local group, 
he may have substantial interests in a number of others. 
There is no great difference between unilocal residence in 
these circumstances and the manifest poly-local residence 
reported from some of the southern Highland societies. 

Multiple athliation may give individuals greater security 
and room to manceuvre but may be detrimental to group 
solidarity. A group can cither ‘ss jealous of its resources 
and discourage immigrants or it can seek to build up its 
strength by recruiting new members. The choice it makes 
will depend at least in part on the availability of garden 
land and other natural assets under its control and on its 
strength as a fighting unit vis-d-vis its likely or actual 
enemies. Either it can restrict membership by insisting on 
agnatic purity or in some other way or it can build up its 
numbers by recruiting non-agnates and by bringing back 
agnates who have strayed. Highland societies vary in the 
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choice made; probably enough has been published to make 


a preliminary comparative survey worth while. No 
simple answer is likely, for it should be remembered that 
restrictive policies act both ways. A man whose agnatic 
group is short of land may support a policy restricting use 
of the land to agnates, but if he is short of land himself he 
may be relying on exercising his claims as a non-agnate 
in the territories of neighbouring groups. 

In the Highlands an individual often has allegiances, of 
the same kind if varying in degree, to several groups which 
may be either at enmity or amity with one another. This 
multiple allegiance is quite distinct from the allegiances of 
different be to different groups which occur in even the 
most determinate unilineal societies. This multiplicity in 
New Guinea is largely a result of individual initiative and 
is not due to the automatic operation of rules. A ‘rubbish 
man’ is typically a man who is a member of one local 
group but who has no ties that lead him outside it, 
whereas a ‘big man’ is likely to have a great variety of 
individual and group ties, along with a clear primary 
identification with one pect group. | 

Moreover it is proliferation of ties at the individual 
rather than at the group level that seems to distinguish 
New Guinea from Africa. As we would expect, both kinds 
of bond occur in both areas. In most parts of the Highlands 
there are fairly stable alliances between large groups such 
as clans and phratries, and sometimes enduring relationships 
of hostility as well, and these are often expressed in an 
affinal or fraternal idiom. It is also true that in all the poly- 
segmentary African societies that we are considering, 
explicit recognition is given to the rights and obligations 
which a man has with respect to the groups to which he or 
his agnates are linked moatrilaterally. Yet the relative 
importance of what we might call high-level and low-level 
non-agnatic (and also pseudo-agnatic) ties seems to differ 
in the two areas. Complementary filiation plays a greater 
part in the lives of New Guinea Highlanders and traditional 
inter-group ties seem less important. It may be arguec 
that this is due to the imposition of colonial peace, for 
when warfare was endemic inter-group affiliation was 
presumably more significant than it is now. But the 
accounts of pre-contact fighting, of the military alliances 
arranged and the refuges sought after defeat, do not bear 
this out, In any case pre-colonial bo at least as close 
to the present in New Guinea as it is in the relevant regions 
of Africa. 

The emphasis on low-level rather than high-level 
affiliation is clearly associated with the greater range of 
choice in the New Guinea systems, and in particular with 
the widespread cultural emphasis on ceremonial exchange. 
Although exchanges and prestations may be spoken of as 
arranged by the clan or sub-clan and may even be timed 
on a regional basis, the great majority of these ceremonial 
transactions are undisguisedly transactions between in- 
dividuals. In establishing a position of dominance in these 
transactions a man is seriously handicapped if he lacks the 
support of his agnates, but he cannot hope to succeed 
without utilizing in addition a wide range of other con- 
nexions, some matrilateral, others affinal and yet others 
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lacking a genealogical basis. If he is successful it is his local 
group, usually but not invariably consisting of his close 
agnates, which more than others enjoy his reflected glory. 
Among Tiv and Tallensi, and less certainly among Nuer, 
it seems that a man acquires dominance primarily because 
he belongs to the dominant local group, whereas in the 
New Guinea Highlands it might be said that a local group 
becomes dominant because of the big men who belong to 
it. The contrast is greatest between the Highlands and 
those African societies where leadership within lineage seg- 
ments is determined more by rules of seniority than by 
individual effort. 

Two aspects of this contrast require special mention. 
Fortes, in his discussion of what he cal the ‘field principle, 
draws attention to the fact that Tallensi matrimonial 
alliances are established not at random but in accordance 
with social interests. The pattern of marriages is determined 
partly by the choices made by individuals within the range 
of potential spouses permitted by the rules, and partly by 
the configuration of rules themselves. Prohibition of 
marriage within one's own clan, or mother’s sub-clan, or 
preference for marriage with a specified kind of cousin, 
indicate the variety of interest involved. Two alternative 
trends can be seen. Either marriages are restricted to a 
certain group, so that enduring connubial alliances, cither 
symmetrical or one-way, are maintained and renewed 

own the generations, or else every marriage between two 
groups is an impediment to further marriages between 
them. In other words, matrimonial alliances are cither 
concentrated or deliberately dispersed. The latter alter- 
native is more common in the Highlands and accords well 
with the emphasis on a multiplicity of freshly established 
inter-personal connexions rather than on group and inter- 
group solidarity. 

The other aspect that should be mentioned is the 
availability of natural resources, Some of the differences 
between New Guinea and Africa may be due simply to 
the differences between pigs and cattle, but obviously this 
is only part of the story. In the African societies which we 
are considering a man is largely dependent on his agnatic 
kin for economic support, but this 1s less true of the New 
Guinea Highlands. Inheritance and the provision and 
distribution of bridewealth play a major in African 
societies in determining the structure oF eal lineage 
segments and in establishing their corporate qualities, In 
New Guinea a man depends less on eke he can hope to 
inherit from his father and pays less attention to the ill 
defined reversionary rights which he may perhaps have 
in the property of his agnatic cousins. In both areas a man 
looks first to his agnatic group for garden land, but it 
seems that in New Guinea he can turn with greater 
confidence to other groups as well. Before the coming of 
commercial crops fore were in the Highlands, apart 
from groves of nut pandanus, comparatively few long- 
lived tree crops or sites of particclally high fertiliry such 
as in Africa often form a substantial part of the collective 
capital of a lineage segment. In New Guinea a man's 
capital resources consist largely in the obligations which he 
has imposed on his exchange partners and on his death 
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these resources may be dissipated or disappear entirely. 
Hence to a greater extent than in Africa every man in thi 
New Guinea Highlands starts from scratch and has to build 
up his own social position. Once again, we must not carry 
the contrast too far. Clearly even in New Guinea it is 
generally an advantage to be the son of a big man, just as 
in Africa the eldest son of an eldest son does not attain 
leadership without some personal ability; but the contrast 
remains. 

In general terms this contrast might be phrased as 
between bounded affiliation in Africa and unbounded 
affiliation in the Highlands; or between African group 
solidarity and New Guinea network cohesion. 


Social Division as Condition of Process 


Concentration on the network of alliances between 
individuals and between small groups may perhaps 
explain why comparatively little attention has been paid 
in New Guinea studies to the processes whereby groups 
such as clan and sub-clan segment and divide. | 

In the analysis of segmentary societies there are always 
two points of view. On the one hand poly-segmentation 
is seen as an enduring condition whereby there are in 
existence, and perhaps have been for a long time, a fixed 
hierarchy of segments, each segment of higher order 
containing several segments of lower order. Evans-Prit- 
chard and Fortes’s earlier work discusses how in different 
contexts segments variously oppose and support one 
another without changing their status in the segmentary 
hierarchy. The terms ‘fission’ and ‘fusion’ were applied 
to these shifts of opposition and alliance in different 
contexts. On the other hand we may turn our attention 
to the ways in which new segments are formed and how 
existing segmentsare upgraded, downgraded andcliminated. 
Many recent writers have followed Forde in using ‘fission,’ 
‘fusion’ and other terms to refer to these processes of status 
alteration of segments rather than to the contextual shifts 
with which Evans-Pritchard and Fortes were initially 
concerned, 

In New Guinea the contemporary pattern of poly- 
segmentation has been documented for many societies. 
There has been some discussion of how the fortunes of war 
have led in the past to changes in this pattern, and a little 
has been said i ae contextual shifts of opposition and 
alliance. There has been less analysis of how, for example, 
increasing population over the years may result ina lent 
of one bk ts converting itself, gradually or suddenly, to 
one of higher order. Meggitt's study of the dynamics of 
scgmentation among the Mae Enga, dealing with this 
process at length, has not yet been published. 

This omission arises partly because it is hard to get any 
reliable time depth from the field material; Hiahlandere 
are poor oral historians. But it is due also, | suggest, to a 
basic difference between New Guinea and Africa in the 
way in which over-large groups split up. In Nuer, Tiv and 
Tallensi we have a clear picture of how, given adequate 
fertility, two brothers from their childhood gradually 


grow apart until, after several generations, their agnatic 
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descendants come to form two distinct co-ordinate seg- 
ments within a major segment. Even if some analytical 
queries remain the process over at least the first three 
generations is well understood, This kind of segmentation 
we may well call chronic, for in a sense the division of the 
lineage into two branches is already present when the 
brothers are still lying in the cradle. The details of the 
process may be unpredictable but the line of cleavage is 
already determined, Segmentation or fission in New Guinea 
appears not to take this inexorable form; one cannot predict 
two generations in advance how a group will split. 
Instead it seems that within the group of agnates and atiers 
there is a multiplicity of cleavages or potential cleavages. 
In a crisis these are polarized, two men emerge as obvious 
rivals and each with his followers forms either a new unit 
or a distinct segment of the existing unit. Segmentation, 
as it were, is not chronic but catastrophic, The regularities, 
if any, in catastrophic segmentation are obviously harder 
to determine than in chronic segmentation. In Africa the 
dogma of descent acts as a continuously operating principle, 
providing each individual with an ordered set of affiliations, 
so that in any crisis he knows his rightful place, even if he 
is not always there. In New Guinea sfbliations are not 
automatically arranged in order in this way; what might 
be called the principle of social mitosis, whereby potential 
recruits to rival co-ordinate segments sort themselves 
before an impending crisis, is absent; the break, when it 
COME pees to come arbitrarily. In addition, changes 
m the poly-segmen attern in New Guinea seem to 
come ne ae sfien chen in Africa as the result of 
defeat in war. The causes of war may be predictable but 
who is killed and who lives, which group wins and which 
loses, is in New Guinea as much as anywhere else a matter 
of luck. Here again we have to deal with an apparently 
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F process, | 
This lack of predictabiliry or regularity in changes in 
the segmentary pattern is, of course, another aspect of 


the basic contrast between group solidarity and individual 
enterprise. The sanctions that maintain the segmentary 
status quo, whether derived from economic or physical 
pests or from cult or dogma, are weaker in the High- 
ands than in Africa and the incentives for change are 
stronger. 

A characteristic of Highland cultures, and perhaps of 
Melanesia as a whole, is the high value placed on violence. 
The primitive states of Africa, and even the African 
stateless societies which we have been considering, are 
readily likened to the kingdoms and princedoms of 
mediaval Europe, valuing peace but ready to go to war to 
defend their interests or to achieve likely economic re- 
wards. Prowess in battle is highly rewarded but warfare 
is usually not undertaken lightly and most of the people 
most of the time want peace. In New Guinea a greater 
emphasis appears to be L see on killing for its own sake 
rather than as a continuation of group policy aimed at 
material ends. In these circumstances we might expect to 
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find a less developed system of alliances and countervailing 
forces, and less developed arrangements for maintaining 
peace, than we would have in a polity directed to peace 
and prosperity. Secondly, we would expect that leaders, 
whatever their other qualities, were moved to violence at 
least as much as their fellows and possibly more. The 
Highlands of New Guinea cannot have been the scene of 
a war of all against all, for the pre-contact population was 
large and often densely settled; indigenous social institu- 
tions preventing excess violence and destruction must 
necessarily have been effective, for otherwise the popula- 
tion would not have survived, Likewise other qualities 
than prowess in violence were required for leadership, in 
particular the ability to engage and co-ordinate the effouts 
of others in ceremonial exchanges. Yet despite these 
quaticatone think that it may still be hypothetized thar 
he disorder and irregularity of social life in the Highlands, 
as compared with, say, Tiv, is due in part to the high value 
placed on killing. 


Conclusion 


[ have sketched some of the difficulties that follow from 
assuming that the societies of the New Guinea Highlands 
can be regarded as variants on a pattern established by the 
Nuer, Tallensi, Tiv and similar African societies, and | 
have tried to indicate ways out of these difficulties. There 
are major ecological differences between the two groups 
of societies and any full commentary would have to ate 
account of these, in particular the lack of storable food in 
New Guinea, Despite the great difference in structure, 
culture and environment, one route to a better under- 
standing of the Highlands lies, I think, through a closer 
examination of the detailed information available on the 
stateless societies of Africa, Perhaps this examination may 
lead incidentally to a clearer formulation of the salient 
characteristics of these African systems. 

It so happens that stateless societies were studied and 
described in Africa before ethnographical research really 
got under way in the Highlands. It would be interesting to 
work out how, say, the Nuer might have been described 
if the only analytical models available had been those 
developed to describe, say, Chimbu and Mbowamb. At 
the same time, if the differences between the patrilineal 
poly-segmentary stateless societies of Africa and the 
societies of the New Guinea de Sane are as great as I 
have suggested, it might be worth while looking for other 
societies in Africa that could provide closer parallels. 


Note 
' This paper was presented to Section VII, roth Pacific Science 
Congress, in Honolulu on 31 August, 1961. Ir was written at sea, 
away from books, and I cannot cite sources, | hope to publish later 
a fuller discussion substantiating and certainly qualifying the many 
generalizations in this paper. 
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OBITUARY 


Kathleen Rishbeth: 1888-1961 
3 Kathleen was born in 1888 and was barely two 


months old when her father, A. C. Haddon, Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in Dublin, started off for Torres 
Straits to study coral reefs, He went out a marine biologist: he 
came back to organize and lead the Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition to Torres Straits, which had so profound an influence 
on the history of anthropology. And although A. C. H. came to 
Cambridge in 1893 to become the ‘Father of Anthropology’ 
there he retained his zoological professorship until 1901. Kathleen 
was also first and foremost a zoologist. She obtained a First in the 
Science Tripos in 1910, was later tutor to Newnham students, 
and the first suet Woman Demonstrator. But she too felt 
the lure of anthropology, especially when accompanying her 
father on his Sais Rice eae and iicwhere! Phot. 
most adventurous trip was up the Fly River in 1914, exploring 
where no white woman had ever been seen before and living 
mainly on tinned salmon. 
While Kathleen was still a child her father was busily collecting 


string figures and tricks, ‘You can travel anywhere with a smile 
and a piece of string’ was his motto, So Kathleen was an adept 
from her early years, which led to the publication of her Cats’ 
Cradles from Many Lands (1g11), Artists in String (1930), the popular 
String Games for Beginners (1934) and her appearance on television. 
She was Librarian of the Haddon Library at the Muscum of 
Archxology and Ethnology in Cambridge, a member of the 
Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute and for any 
years a secretary to Section H at the mectings of the Briti 
Association. 

Her marriage to Oswald Rishbeth (later Professor of Geography 
at Southampton) was a happy one, blessed with three children. 
But later came heavy calamines, her husband's prolonged illness 
and death, her son's attack of polio and finally her own illness 
which she knew to be faral. AN these she bore with astonishing 
courage and serenity. “It's just one of those things one has to 
face,” she said. And with courage and serenity she died on 6 
September, rodr. 

A. HINGSTON QUIGGIN 


SHORTER NOTES 


Conference on Human Population Genetics in Israel. By 
4 Dr. D. F. Roberts, Department of Anatomy, University 


of Oxford 

The Jewish peoples have been for so long, and so 
recently, the subject of oppression in the name of mistaken race 
theories that it was most appropriate that the first international 
conference to be devoted entirely to human population genctics 
should have been held in Isracl. From 2 to ¢ September, 1961, 
Professor J. B. $. Haldane, F.R.S., presided over the gathering of 
120 participants at the Hebrew University, Givat Ram, Jerusalem; 
among them the heavy representation (74) from Israel itself 
demonstrates the interest and activity in this field there. Indeed 
the set piece of the conference, the magnificent demonstration 
of work in progress, left visitors with no doubt that the Jewish 
peoples are bos taking a leading place among the most thoroughly 
investigated groups (from the genetical point of view) in the 
world. Yer it also demonstrated the magnitude of the problems 
awaiting investigation, and the opportunities that Israel with its 
environmental and population contrasts offers for their solution. 
Thus the Jewish communities are generally similar in their 
haptoglobin and fingerprint patterns; yet among the more 
frequent genetic characters, colour-blindness, Rh and ABO blood- 
groups, thalassemia and glucos--phosphate dehydrogenase 
deficiency show marked vanations in frequency, and so too 
do the rarer genes, c.g. those governing familial Mediterranean 
fever, Tay-Sachs disease, pentosuria, Other sections of the 
demonstration concerned biochemical disorders and rare defects, 
the effects of environmental vers ethnic factors in ‘Western’ 
diseases with some genetic basis, and the genetic effects of mating 
systems in all the variety in which they are present in Israch 

roups, 

. There were five formal conference sessions devoted to: migra- 
tion and drift in polymorphic systems, adaptive values of eryth 
cyte defects, the influence of environmental changes and of ethnic 
factors on the incidence of some common diseases and mal- 
formations, genetic studies in isolates, and the concentration of 
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rare genes in the past and in modern times. In each the level of the 
discussion both of the prepared papers and of the contributions 
from the floor was of consistently high quality, and their publica- 
tion is awaited with interest. 

The participants left with keen appreciation of the sia seat 
of their hosts, and of the efforts exerted to make the Conterence 
the success that it was, notably by Drs. Goldschmidt, Sheba and 
Falk, but also by the many others behind the scenes. The visitors 
also carried away a more sympathetic awareness of the difficulties 
that Israel is facing. 


Pierced Microliths from the Deccan Plateau. By Dr. D. D. 
5 Kozambi, Poona, With three text fiewres 


The artifacts from the Deccan Plateau considered 
cae and shown in the figures to the scale of ¢ cm. 
originate in the late attery stone age (mesolithic). They are 
shes finds meoned t Luindhal cashes oe 
thousand artifacts gathered over a continuous many-branched 
track which extends north and north-west for 60 miles or so 
from Poona, and some 140 miles to the south-cast. Seventy-three 
of the 74 drilled microliths were found in the middle stretch of 
this track, from Poona to about 78 miles south-east, The propor- 
tion of these pierced to the total number collected is about five 
per thousand, The heaviest surface deposits and the finest tech- 
nique of knapping are characteristic precisely of the central 
portion of the microlith track. 

The holes must have been bored with a firmly held bow drill. 
Bone or wooden drill bits would suffice, if fine sand were used as 
the abrasive. The rough stone points sometimes used by modern 
Indian stone-workers in a bow drill would be too britde for the 
—— Bee tk ae can be cleaned only with a fine 
needle. The largest hole (fig. 1, top picture, middle piece: site 
Kumbharvalan) is about 3-4 millimetres in diameter. The white 
thread shown in the photographs is Johnson’s dental silk floss: 
where this could not be worked through, 36-gauge BSW copper 
wire was utilized. The prehistoric ina: would have used hair 
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or sinew. No microlith has been counted as pierced unless it 
could actually be threaded. Many were drilled too close to an 
edge, which broke off to leave an indentation; these have not 
been included even when the mark of the drill is unmistakable. 
None of these microliths are specially prepared as ornaments; 
those not shaped as tools of standard type are cores. 





Fic. 1. PIERCED MICROLITHS FROM THE DECCAN 
See text for sites of origin, Photographed with a 4-cm. scale 


The chalcedony from which most of these artifacts are made is 
found locally imbedded in the Deccan trap. When it is translucent, 
a neat cylindrical discoloration some 4 mm. in diameter can often 
be seen about the hole. This might be due to the heat generated 
in drilling. Full advantage was taken by the microlith people to 
save labour by drilling through softer impurities, natural Haws, 
pits or partial holes in the material. Many holes start from both 
sides to mect at an angle in the middle, and this tricky procedure 
is responsible for some of the failures. Fig. 1, middle picture, 
shows two pieces from Vidni: in one, some imbedded material 
like felspar was eventually driven out by the drill, to leave an 
irregular hole; the other piece was drilled no less than nine times, 
with four successes (whereof one is amenable only to a wire). 
Fig. 1, bottom figure, shows four major attempts, all failures, 
on 2 lump of chaleedony found by Mr. D. 5. Chavda beyond the 
Poona Leprosy Hospital. Here, the two holes that can be threaded 
are through tf side, and utilize some deep natural pits on that 
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surface. A hole more than 3 mm. deep was apparently difficult 
to make with the tools employed. a 

The persistent attempts show that it was imperative, for some 
unknown reason, to bore through the particular bit of stone. 
Much better tools scattered in the amplest quantity at the same 
sites prove that the purpose of drilling could not have been mere 
convenience of transport. There is nothing special about the 
drilled specimens as regards size, shape, technique, facets, or 
choice of material—at least to a modern eye. The most plausible 
explanation should be that these were charms of some potency, 
to be used as amulets, pendants, carrings, or components of a 
necklace (cf. fig. 3), Occasionally, as at Barhanpur, Theur (fig. 2, 


Fic. 2. PIERCED MICROLITHS FROM THE DECCAN 
See text for sites of origin. Photographed with a §-om, scale 
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top picture) and Bavdhan (fig. 2, middle picture), modern cults 
and prehistoric cult sites are found close to the microlith deposits. 
Yet one of the most prolific (fig. 2, bottom picture) loci is an 





Fic. 3. A PIERCED MICROLITH FROM YERANDAVNE, POONA 
Presumably a _fish-shaped charm or amulet. Length 2-2 cm, 


eroded field between Kurkumbh and Malad with no modern 
distinction of any sort. 

Local peasants regard microliths as useless bits of stone, though 
some have heard that sparks can be struck from any flint by steel. 
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caste still use freshly made sherds 
of chalcedony for gelding their rams. The wounds are free from 
the infection that would follow castration with unsterilized metal 
knives. (The same reason might have reinforced superstition in 
the Jewish use of flint knives for circumcision in the metal age.) 
These stone gelding knives, made on the spot and di ed 
immediately, are much larger and cruder than any mesolithic 
blades (which could only have been used mounted or hafted), 
and without the complicated facets and beautifully retouched 
edges of the prehistoric tools. The Dhangars make their “knives 
simply by hammering a lump of grainy reese Capes upon 
a basalt anvil, with another heavy piece of basalt. The old artifacts 
(pierced or otherwise) are not recognized by the sheep-herders 


Sheep-herders of the Dhangar 


as tools, or even as products of human technology. The microlith 
track, however, may have left its mark upon the present. The 


p of the Maratha 
peasantry, probably originated in a seasonal booly over the Karha 
valley pasture lands through which the central portion of the 


great annual pilgrimage to Pandharpur, so beloved 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Environment and Culture in Polynesia. Cf. Max, 1961, 180 
6 Sm,—I read with some surprise the review of M. D. 


Sahlins’s Social Stratification in Polynesia by J. D. 

Freeman in the August issue of Man. Curiously, 
whatever the merits of the substantive issues that he raises, his criticism 
is self-invalidaring, even though the self-invalidation docs not 
necessarily prove Sahlins right nor place us in entire concordance 
with Sahlins. 

The substantive issues are fundamentally two, both involving a 
single case, Samoa, on which, he asserts, Sahlins’s case stands or falls. 
Sahlins asserts that there is a form of kin organization im Samoa 
which he calls a ‘descent line,” heretofore unrecognized. Freeman 
asserts that this is incorrect. Samoa, he asserts, had a ramage system 
quite equivalent to those in Hawaii, Tonga, ef al. Therefore, one 
side of Sahlins’s correlation is assertedly destroyed with respect to 
the case of Samoa—granting, for the sake of argument, that Freeman 
is correct. Elsewhere, Freeman cites Sahlins’s assertion that Samoa 
possessed clustered, ccological resource areas, in contrast, say, to 
Hawaii. Freeman asserts that this is untrue and that the resource 
areas were distributed in a manner similar to those of Hawaii and 
Tonga. Freeman thereby assertedly destroys the other halt of the 
correlation with respect to Sahlins’s Samoan case. We shall show 
that on Freeman's own grounds, as well as in respect to a third type, 
the atoll cultures, which he singularly fails to discuss, Freeman 1s 
wrong, and has not attacked the fundamentals of Sahlins's case, 
but at most modified the interpretation of the relevant material to 
which the hypothesis refers. 

Towards the latter part of the review, we read this odd sentence: 
‘ff Sahlins’s hypothesis were true (as it is mot) [sic!] it would 
constitute an example of extreme environmental determinism, for it 
would mean that natural environments differing but litte (c.g. 
northern Tonga and Samoa) could be shown to stand in a direct 
causal relationship with descent systems of two highly specialized 
kinds (¢,¢. a ramified system in Tonga and a descent-line system im 
Samoa).’ First, one may ask how a hypothesis can be an example 
of anything in ‘the real world." Hypotheses are statements in a 
language; examples of determinism are ¢vents external to the 
language. Second, it is to be noted that Sahlins’s argument asserts 
that the environments of Tonga and Samoa did not differ “but 
litele,’ but were substantially different im significant aspects, especially 
with regard to the distribution of resource-producing areas, He 
would argue, 1 believe, that if they were “but little’ different the 
social organization of production and distribution should also be 
‘burt litte’ different. This argument involves precisely the two cor- 
related variables which Freeman has discussed separately above. 
Freeman has asserted that Samoan ecology is not different from 


Tongan, and then, later, asserts that the social organization is not 
essentially different from the ramage system of the Tongan type. In 
fact, what Freeman has done, assuming his data to be correct, is to 
give another example of Sahlins’s correlation of the Hawaiian type. 
If the data are not correct, Sahlins’s original correlation stands. 
Freeman's asserted disproof of a correlation has merely negated 
both sides of the original correlation for Samoa in the same direction, 
thus maintaining the hypothesis of correlation. Had he been able 
to show that, indeed, Samoa had a descent-line system but a distri- 
bution of resource areas like that of Hawaii, or vice versa, then a 
restating of the hypothesis might have been necessary. Even a 
restating of the hypothesis, however, does not necessarily imply 
thar its central assertions are incorrect, as Freeman surely knows. 
His claim that the entire case for the correlation of social structure 
with environmental types is destroyed by the disproof for the case 
for Samoa is, therefore, of course, not validated, and, in any case, 
does not disprove the truth of the hypothesis. 

In passing, the important point should be noted that Freeman has 
basically misunderstood Sahlins with regard to the relationship 
between environment and culture. In his effort to shy away from 
apparently any sort of determinism between the two, Freeman 
raises the bogey of ultra-mechanical environmental determinism 
when he says that Sahlins's hypothesis “would comstitute. ..cxtrene 
environmental determinism .. ." This it would not since the whole 
relationship of the societies to their environments entails the partially 
independent variable of the technology. The latter, for example, in 
Polynesia, involves the presence of a fairly elaborate horticultural 
practice rather than, say, a purely hunting technology which would 
give different kinds of correlations if, for lack of prey on some atolls, 
it would, in fact, support human life at all. It should be noted, too, 
chat Sahlins is fairly careful, on the whole, to cling to the conception 
of correlation rather than to that of cause, which Freeman, in the 
quotation cited in the previous paragraph, suggests that Sahlins 
holds. 

Though I tend to agree with Freeman that there is an element of 
circularity in the definition of levels, | feel chat Freeman's strictures 
about Sahlins’s use or non-use of statistics are specious. Statistics, 
as Freeman surely knows, are only meaningful in terms of some 
priorly analysed categories, however impressionistic such analysis 
may be. One gathers statistics within these categories with the 
intent of confirming previously analysed situations with greater 
exactitude or deciding doubtful cases or establishing norms from 
which one can measure departures. In the absence of data for purely 
statistical quantification, Sahlins has operated only with the first 
tools of discrimination—those of qualitative analysis. In view of the 
fact that many of the societies which he deals with no longer exist, 
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it is scarcely just to ask Sahlins to give statistical quantification and 
precision. 

Finally, aside from not weaking Sahlins’s case, Freeman's omission 
of a discussion of a large and significant part of Sahlins’s argument 
cannot be excused. He Gils to deal with Sahlina’s correlation of atoll 
environments with atoll social structures, Since it is Sahlins’s 
argument that the latter were adaptations to the former under 
particular forms and restrictions on the given environments, and 
that both environment and social order are in some instances 
drastically variant (eg. Pukapuka) from the high island cultures 
from which they are historically derived and with which they must once 
have been culturally identical, i 18 incumbent on Freeman to extend 
his attack to this significant class of cases. He does not, however, 

csumably because the data do appear to support Sahlins's argument 





here. Unfortunately, Dr. Freeman's arguments mvalidate themselves 
on the grounds of method in hypothesis-construction, of logic, and 
of omission, while Sahlins’s important approach to bringing human 
variation and cultural regulariry out of theology and into science 
remains a milestone of systematization. 
ANTHONY LEEDS 
Research Specialist (Anthropology), 
Studies on Urban Development, 
Department of Social Affairs. 


Pan American Union, 
Organization of American States, 
Washington, D.C. 


A propos *The Mankind Quarterly.” C/, Man, ro61, 149 
Sim,—I do not pretend to act as wor for every- 
thing that has appeared in the Menkind Quarterly, but 
as Associate Editor | had much to do in founding it. 

My aims in doing so were set forth in the first number. If they have 

not always been adhered to, that is partly the result of the fact that 

the subject of race is so controversial. Every aspect has been the tool 

of propagandists whose adherence to ideas which are biologically 

indefensible obscures the issues in the minds of all except a few, 
The attacks on the Mankind Quarterly, however, are not based on 
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science at all, but have a political basis, having been made mainly 
by Communists or their fellow travellers, That some are willing 
ro allow their science to be submerged and vitiated by their political 
views is one of the tragedies of the period of disturbance through 


which we are passing. 

Dr. G. A. Harrison, ering in Man (1961, 189), says that he 
would welcome ‘a jowmal which aimed at correcting the many 
widespread and dangerous misconceptions’ regarding race. Un- 
fortunately, he appears to be acting on behalf of the journal, Race, 
which to others is a propagandist journal which carefully camou- 
flages its real aims in order to make it appear to the uninitiated that 
this journal is honestly facing the problem of heredity. Instead, 
they skilfully elude the real issues in their discussions of race. 

Dr. Harrison goes on to say that the Mimkind Quarterly ‘is 
shabbily produced and there are many typographical error.’ The 
latter are in fact mainly in the first number; and the appearance, 
due to lack of funds, is not a reason for wishing to suppress a 
journal which aims at elucidating the facts regarding race. 

Environmentalist conclusions regarding intelligence are already 
discredited by the known facts. Dr. Harrison himeclf admits, ‘It 1s 
very probable that inherent differences in mental attributes of 
different populations .. . will ultimately be proved to exist.’ Why 
then does he proceed to write as though the opposite was proved ? 

As my time is limited by many studies of Indian tribes and races, 
and racial crossing, [ will only refer interested readers to my con- 
tribution on this subject in Vol. Il of Gedda’s Ada Genetica Medica, 
which was written three years ago and will be published in February. 

One final word. Toynbee, the well-known historian, is quoted 
with apparent approval in Race, to the effect that young Englishmen 
who go to Africa should marry Negro women, Sh one regard 
this as fantastic nonsense in the light of present Congo savagery, 
or in a more sinister light, as a policy which the propagandist 
journal Rave 1 ared to advocate ? 

Indian Statistical Instinate, Calaitta RK. RUGGLES GATES 
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The Premise of Inequality in Ruanda: A Study of Political 
Relations in a Central African Kingdom. By 
Jaques J. Magnet. London (O.ULP. for Internat, Afr. 
Inst.), 1961. Pp. vii, 199, Price £0 14s, 

An English version of Dr. Maquet's reconstruction of Ruuanda 
social structure is overdue, the more so as he originally wrote it in 
English for a London doctorate. It is not clear whether this ts a 
re-translation from the French or the original version with one or 
two additions, such as recent demographic figures and references 
to work published after the French edition. There are a very few 
points where the English version is hard to follow and does not 
give the same meaning as the French: for example, ‘The king and 
the queen-mother had (as the expedition leader) to sit motionbess 
during the day of battle’ (p. 116), where ‘as’ represents * de meme que.’ 
More serious is the rendering ‘secure the whole of the agricultural 
produce” (p. 143) for ‘assurer lensemble de la production agricole,’ 
which means almost the opposite. 

Dr. Maquet’s thesis is that the Tusi, entering Fuuanda as con- 
querors, developed a ‘caste’ ideology which justified their domina- 
tion and exploitation of the Hutu. The political system was an 
instrument of domination which enabled them to consume goods 
produced by others’ labour, The initial postulate of “caste” superior- 
ity led to a hierarchical system in which every individual knew his 
place, and “his place’ required him to accept the total superiority, 
in every phase of life, of any person above him in the system. This 
18 the premise of inequality. 

One might ask whether any society before the American Revolu- 
tion accepted the contrary premise, even as an ideal, In the world 
that the anthropologist is mainly concerned with, the inequality of 
kinsmen and the subordination of juniors characterizes even those 
societies which we think of as ey egalitarian, Dr. Maquet 
himself uses the superiority of fathers over sons as his crucial 
illustration. 


Tj 


Nevertheless, Dr. Maquet’s argument is stimulating to read, and 
his reconstruction of the unusually complex political system of 
Ruuanda is an invaluable addition to the ethnography of the Inter- 
lacustrine Bantu (who are not normally thought of m this country 
as inhabiting Central Africa). The hierarchy of chicfs appointed by 
the Mwanu to collect tribute and administer justice was itself 
complicated by the division of fumctions between ‘land-chicfs* 
and *cattle-chicts,’ while the military organization was also a source 
of tnbute in cattle and milk. Outside this administrative system was 
the network of relationships of clientage, in which powerful men 
obtained the services of d dents in return for protection of a 
quasi-kinship type. The fact that Hutu could have their own 
clients, and that many Tusi were the clients of lords, might be taken 
by some students as an indication that these relationships were 
based on a different principle from that of ‘caste’ inequality, but 
to Dr. Maquet the relationship of lord to client is analogous to 
that of any Tusi to any Hutu ‘and ‘patterned on’ it. 

He argues very persuasively that the diffusion of power was what 
kept the exactions of the ruling class below the point at which the 
peasants would either have been exterminated or have left the 
country. But in the neighbouring territory of Ankole a similar 
“caste” ideology was maintained by a much les pluralistic political 
system without leading to any such consequence. 

LUCY MAIR. 


A History of Sierra Leone, 1400-1787. By A. P. Kup, London 
9 (C.ULP.), 1961. Pp. wii, 212, Price one guinea 


To an anthropologist this volume by a Lecturer in 

History at the University College of Sierra Leone 

appears as a veil that both reveals and conceals its subject. Dr. Kup 
has certainly surpassed the available histories. By drawing upon a 
breadth of source material, published and unpublished, he has 
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produced a reasonably smooth, neat narrative that reveals the 
contacts Which various Europeans had with the area now known as 
Sierra Leone (Chapters 111). On the other hand, the book conceals 
several unsolved, and perhaps in some cases insoluble, problems in 
the carly history of this area. 

like a “Just So" story. Aided by three maps showing ‘the routes of 
the main invasions, between 1400 and 1800" into Sierra Leone, Dr, 
Kup chronicles four centuries of turmoil. The fragmentary and 
often conflicting sources are integrated ingeniously to form an 
internally consistent reconstruction; but can much faith be placed 
in it? Crucial to his chronology of the arrival of various tribes in 
Sierra Leone is one source (St. Pére) on the traditional history of the 
Susu of the Rio Pongo area, On the basis of this, Dr, Kup places the 
Susu on the coast by 1400, yet Fernandes makes no mention of them 
and Pacheco Percira places them inland, as does d'Almada. St, Pére 
indicates ten Susu rulers in the Rio Pongo of whom the eighth was 
ruling in 1876 (French installation at Boffa) and the fifth was a 
contemporary of Alimami Sori Maoudo (no earlier than 1780); 
that four rulers could have spanned the period 1400-1780 is in- 
eredible. This, plus the fact that the third ruler was a contemporary 
of slavers with English names, makes it likely that the Rio Pongo 
Susu arrived around 1700, not 1400, and much of what follows must 
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critically, 

In ‘aa Capt. N. W. Thomas published an article entitled 
‘Who Were ane Nea Sus Boo sme remains to be answered 
satisfactorily, Dr, Kup papi mas’s speculations, perhaps 
rightly so, but what of Moity’s equation of Mancs=Mmiani 
(Mendenyi), accepted at least in part by Houis? Who were the Manes? 

There are other basic questions involved which the author ignores. 
First, were these various movements actually mass tribal migrations 
of men, women and children, or of small groups of hunters or 
warriors? Second, what were the reasons for these movements, 
whatever their form ? Dr. Kup leans heavily on political convulsions 
in the Sudan as explanations, but is it reasonable to assign the coming 
of Manes to the coastal swamps of Sierra Leone solely to the 
tnumphs of Askia Mohammed in Nigeria (p. 129)? Third, what 
influence did European traders have, not only upon the movements 
of African peoples, but on their ways of life, and equally important, 
what influence did the Africans have upon the Europeans who 
traded and settled among them? In Chapters V and VI, Dr. Kup 
provides solid material on “Clothing and Warfare’ and *Food"; I 
wish that he had also addressed himself to the socio-political, eco- 
nomuc and religious spheres of life on the Sierra Leone coast during 
the period stipulated. VERNON R. DORJAHN 


ASTA 


Races and Cultures of India. By D. N. Majumdar. 4th edn. 
7 London (Asia Publishing House), 1961. Pp. xx, 484. 
Price fo $3. 

It is just a little over a year ago that the third 
edition of Professor Majumdar’s book was reviewed in MAN (1960, 
20). It is a testimony to the value of the work that a fourth edition 
of it should have been called for so soon. The chapters on the pre- 
historical aspects of Indian anthropology have been revised and 
rearranged to include reference to recent work; a chapter—The 
Prehistoric Canvas—has been added at the beginning, and chapters 
1 and 2 of the third edition transposed to make 3 and 2 of the fourth, 
the latter being largely rewritten. For the rest all that was said of 
the third edition still holds good and need hardly be repeated in full. 
One or two of the more obviows misprints—e.¢. ‘alderman" for 
* Alderney "—have been corrected, but Sir E. Gait still appears as 
“Gates,” “Thado" as *Thadan" and so forth. Even the wildly in- 
accurate fig for Angami Nagas (who, by the way, never call 
the wife's elder brother ani) in chapter 19 (now 20) have been 
repeated, | 

No doubt Professor Majumdar would have corrected such errors 
if they had been pointed out to him, but he had, alas, already left 
us when the review in MAN was published. At the same time it is a 
pity that they should go on being repeated in subsequent editions. 
His book is obviously in such demand that another edition, care- 
fully edited, is needed. This fourth edition appears with the intro- 
duction and preface of the third repeated verbatim, but no editor is 
mentioned and the only indication of the changes made and of the 
author's death 1s in the publishers’ note on the dust jacket. Cannot 
one of Professor Majumdar’s pupils and admirers in India give 


usa really revised and properly edited edition, and with a map? 
J. H. HUTTON 


Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya: A Survey of the Triad 
Society from 1800 to 1900, By L. F, Comber, Locust 
Il Valley, N.Y. (Augustin, for Assoc. for Asian Studies), 
| 1949. Pp, viii, 324. Price $6.90 

The author gives a straightforward account of the history of 
Chinese secret societies, in particular the Triad Society, in Malaya 
during the nineteenth century. Largely owing to the sources 
available to him, which are almost without exception official 
documents, his account is a rather one-sided one concentrating on 
the threat posed by these socictics to the Government and their 
illegal activities. Litele attempt is given to establish what, if any, was 
their role as organizations protecting the interests of various local 
Chinese communities settled in a potentially hostile Malayan 
environment. Mr. Comber's work is almost entirely drawn from 
well-known Western-language accounts of this subject such as 
those of Schlegel and Ward and Sterling; he has also drawn a great 
deal of his material from Woynne's Triad and Tabut, much of which 
is reproduced almost verbatim (see the long review article of Wong 
Lin-keng in The Journal of South East Asian History, Vol. 1, Part 1, 

March, 1960, pp. 97ff.). 
However, his account is useful in that it presents the known facts 
im a readable and well organized form, and in the introductory 


chapters on the carly history of the Triad Society he introduces to 
Western readers some of the conclusions reg by Hirayama 
Amane, whose standard work on Chinese secret societies was 


published in 1934. DD. C. TWITCHETT 


Social Change in Tikopia: Re-study of a Polynesian Com- 


munity after a Generation. By Reymond Firth, 
[London (Allen & Unwin), 1959. Pp. 360. Price (U.K) 
2 4s 


In this book Firth gives an account of the re-study of Tikopia 
which, in conjunction with James Spillius, he made in 1952. 
Generous acknowledgement is given to his collaborator. The field 
work is of the same exemplary standard as in his previous famous 
expedition, The book, like each of his former ones on the Polynesian 
island society, is a major contribution to social car gi peta i 
The author revisited the idand during a period of crisis, when 
famine followed in the wake of a hurricane. Most of the first third 
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of the book is taken up with a discussion of the effects of the famine; 






cal part of it will probably 
be adjudged the less important; but it is of considerable immediate 
importance. Because of this and because the wealth of ethno- 
graphical data is too great to summarize here, it is with the theoretical 
concepts and their application that this review shall be mainly 
concerned, 


In his analysis Firth employs his earlier conceptual distinction 
between “social structure’ and ‘social organization,’ ‘The latter 
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e still lacks perfect clarity since it appears to cover both the 
Gapcatiniaic ser pa erin persons and definable features of 
the nature and extent of activity in general, Indeed a criticism which 
might be made of the term is that it is an omnibus carrying both 
historical event and all the socially significant aspects of culpure 
which are left out in a customary structuralist analysis. ‘Yet the basic 
meaning of the concept seems clear and its employment by Firth 
gives ¢ completeness to his descriptions of social systems. 
A social system should be viewed as comprising a system of group- 
ings or inter-related categories of persons through which power i 
distributed and flows and economic and other diverse modes of 
social activity take place. The formal characteristics af the g upings 
and categories constitute what is normally regarded as the ‘social 
structure.” Precminently among recent British social paiwonties 
gists Firth has been concerned with the dynamic aspect of the system 
—the power flow and the activity pattern. It is this aspect, im its 

uantiiative and its qualitative manifestations and in the scope 
that i it gives for variations in mdividual activity, pind be pent 

‘social organization.” Conceptually the two aspects of a soci 
ee ae tion a the most dedicated struc- 
turalist, in arriving at his descriptions of the formal groupings and 
categorics, has come to conclusions as to how the power in a 
society is distributed and as to what are the greater and lesser foci 
of activity. Conceptual distinction is however, as Firth shows, 
important because there may be Giemesairoy changes in the 
interests, values and activirics of in the society while the 
general structure is preserved, and these changes may be the cause 
of subsequent structural changes. 

What were the major types rok ieee classed by Firth as "organi- 
zational," which had appeared in Tikopia by the time when this 

ly was made? A A isting of them elucidates Firth’s concepts 
and allows further consideration of their validity 

(1) There had been alteration in the hiatee size and dominance 

" particular Smaller descent groups had expanded and 
gained the status of sub-clans; ps had declined in im- 
portance. This was mainly the result of the expected fluctuations 
of fortune allowed for in the generalizations concerning the social 
structure. The change would be structural if it a ee in 
junior lines gaining an ascendancy and their punionty stall continuing 
to be recognized Bat j in general the adjustment of genealogies after 
a few generations continued to restore putativels the descent system 
based upon seniority, We are told that; “The eee ot local 
grouping, descent grouping, kinship and marriage, over 
property, ritual practices and religious ie uae 
essentially the same as a generation before’ (p. 342). 

(2) As well as alterations in the relative positioning of traditionally 
= i SUS rg ri a ae ago eh 
ticular persons and this, Firth concludes, is more significant 
for structural change. The change is as yet only embryonic, All 
men who have achieved status in the society have done so partly 
through traditional qualifications. But, he says, ‘the forces of 
individual enterprise and satus interest are continually secking 
new expression and enforce change’ (p. 353). The change will be 
towards a system in which economic activities and probably political 
power are based upon age instead of descent seniority. ‘Traditionally 
there was a normal successional shift from one generation to 
another; now there will come an age-grade shift ay epeeiaen abs meee 
be so when the rewards for enitrepreneurshi 
removed from local elders and taken over 
ae Eee mar ahs Pes ae | rising to im- 

economic £ because of the attitudes which 
Fee eaatned eich the os oC seoery Money, says Firth, has 
net dislocated the ordinary system of exchange. “The impediments 
to the generality of money as a medium of exchange 
the entire economy are social’ (p, 134). Traditional exchanges are 
isolated conceptually from transactions involving the outside 
world. Along with this has gone a separation of the money-using 
role thus agree ee wey fe for middlemen to arise ‘and gain a 
premium for their ser gee pe 

A comment may be ventured. above changes Firth regards 
as oF nal, The new activities and interests of young men, he 
says, ‘presage structural change." ‘That is to say, structural change 
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: One bitgars wish for a ~ more 
i ON a | the activities « young men are different 
expansion his poi. fhe activi of young men ¥ structural 
change for structural statements are, after all, simply statements 
about the social loci of activities and power. The ion of 
the apparent purzle is that the activities of the young which the 
author has principally in mind are activities outside Tikopia, In 1953 
40 per cent. of the effective working men of the island were absent 
on indentured labour. In his structural statements Firth 3 i considering 
only the island society. For this reason the of 1942 cannot 
be simply superimposed upon the picture of 1929 for a study of the 
differences because the former picture is less inclusive of the lives 
of the people. This is an important methodological conuderation. 
Structural statements arc almost always by necessity statements 
Jord a : ocally defined arca. This is the main reason why a purely 
ysis has very limited value for an understanding of 
stad che eee Tikopia of 1929 was one of the rare instances where 
the society and the arca of cultural influence nearly comeded. 
By 1942 the ce had . Firth is highly aware of this. 
gt at gl eranrglue ysis of all the forces, external as 
well as internal, Payee Spon upon the Tikopia, But the situation 
Mace tas ne the point social structure generally covers only 
a pack of the Teves ot eeccie be this part greater or less according to 
total conditions, and influences from the other part affect the 
dynamism of the system. Some of the non-structural influences 
may be internal, as in the case of aberrant or exceptional persons 
or the more normal but unpredictable play of individual psyches. 
These influences come under Firth’s heading of ‘organizational.’ 
There may be additional stimulating influences from outside, as in 
the case of the indentured labourers, which induce structural 
alteration. Analysis of social change must consider them all. 

(3) Although there had not been much change in the types of 
activity, there had been considerable change in the levels of activity 
The somal puter ur Tisole oe gamreg ernie eins 

tte of Tikopia exchange relationships and . 
their volume ~d et remained the same. But there had been sonic 
attrition in the ficld of ceremonial exchanges. . . and some tendency 
fo nthe time schedule in ges . . This general tendency 
was to be correlated in part with the recognition of alternative uses 
for the time and goods of the participants’ (p. 141). 

(4) Certain efforts and interests which were formerly shared with 
members of larger grou have now become the concem of smaller 
groups and of individ . The increased individualism which 
was observed in 1952 was partly the result of the famine but it was 
also due to greater population pressure and to the introduction of 


money, Oe cate Sona eon dete ae 
limited by the | iz land shortage (p. r79). 
The results i Teel diviton of lon holdings by married brothers, 


a tendency to restrict the interests of martied women in the lincige 
Rani S&S pee eee Poe nel Rey ee eae 
rights of other lineage and clan members, and community members’ 
(p. 180). Surveying this change Firth points out in effect that a 
Se ral cctictant cantik be fell undeciocd: ta a4 seaioun torr baits 
see ai pinging aa ec nr pay 
abstraction divorced from the conditions which influence it: 
changes in dem c on subsistence,’ he says, ‘are 
far more responsibl for much of the structure of primitive societies 
than anthropologists have generally allowed" (p. $4). 

Firth is not prepared to admit that the changes towards greater 
definition of rights and towards individualism are yet structural. 
Rather, the already existing principles of the structure have become 
more precise. erikopla Unllsseraliry has boon relaBorcad by promo 
(p. 180). His argument o clear, conssten 
wonders. If Tikepia soy were beng decribed for the fs i 
in 19$2 by an anthropologist not with the structural 
categories which have been in the forefront of academic debate in 
recent years would the « tion have had different emphases? 
Might not the discussion have focused more on the small kin group, 
the houschold, the family and the individual and less on the lineage 
and clan? That the wider kin structures had become generally less 
significant is wi ertcapn roan hese sat emp in 
the sphere of social control community action had become more 





t and acceptable, Yet one 
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important and the sanction of retaliation “had become systematized 
aad Clubceaee into a quasi-legal mechanism” (p. 332). This develop- 
ment might be expected if individual persons became relatively more 
autonomous and the social constraints involved in wider kin ties 
relatively less strong. It would be consistent, too, with a weakening 
of traditional structure that there has been a tendency towards ‘a 
levelling process of justice as regards traditional class differentiation’ 
(p. 334). 

Firth regards these changes as organizational and not structural. 
He can do so in terms of an implicit methodology, Although 
concepts must, of course, correspond in some way to real features 
of social grouping, the ‘social structure’ for the anthropologist is 
the categorization which he gives to the stream of social fact. The 
categorization may be detailed or it may be broad, If it is too 
detailed, it becomes useless for adequate conceptualization of the 
society; if it is broad, then there is room for considerable differential 
activity within the categories. It is these possibilities of variation 
in action which are covered by the term ‘social organization’ in 
Firth’s conceptualization, although as we have seen the term has a 
wider meaning than this. Insofar as he has kept his structural 
categories broad in the terms of his 1929 description he has to give 
a larger place to social organization. He could have defined them 
more narrowly to accord with the altered situation and given it a 
lesser place. Thus the question of whether many of the changes 
which have occurred in Tikopia should be described as organizational 
rather than as structural amounts in part to a question of the best 
technique of description. 

Firth’s technique is as good as any could be in comparing the 
society of Tikopia in the two periods of study. The essential excel- 
lence of his work is the completeness of the coverage that it gives of 
both social relationships and cultural variation, so that anyone 
preferring a different conceptualization or seeking to prove new 
analytical insights has all the material on which to work, neatly 
presented. His summary of the typical course of social change in 
analogous cases, given on pp. 350f,, is succinct and perceptive, 
and especially noteworthy is his pomt §: 

‘In the long run there is a tendency for a small-scale community 
to behave in many respects as a sector of a larger community. 
Yet the concept of “assimilation” as one of complete incor- 
poration docs not hold. The tendency is for the local com- 
munity to absorb economic, political and religious elements 
from the outside and to relate these to the wider external 
structures, but to retain many local cultural clemments—types 
of food, styles of sleeping and greeting, recognition of group 
symbols and interests. These local elements may be regarded 
as simply group differentials or they may be adhered to 
defensively because of their expression of group individuality. 
From this point of view, what the members of a local com- 
munity seek is participation, not assimilation," 


The latest book shows Firth once again as one of the most 
OSES of writers retaining, despite his absorption in current 
theoretical issues, a breadth of interest in total culture which 
distinguishes him amongst anthropologists of today. The book is 
the completion of one of the best cthnographies in all anthro- 
pological literature W. R. GEDDES 


Melanesia: A Short Ethnography. Hy 8. A. L. Cranstone, 
13 London (British Museum), 1961. Pp. 115, 26 plates, 43 


fext figs., map. Price 7s. Gd. 

This book is the first to appear of the series of 
Short Ethnographies which is to replace the old Handbook to the 
Ethnographical Collections in the British Museum, The writer is in 
charge of the Oceanic collections of the Department of Ethno- 
graphy. He has succeeded in providing a cultural background for 
the rich Melanesian collections of the Museum by concisely treating 
of the various aspects of Melanesian culture. The book js of a 
summary nature, as indeed it should be. Fortunately, however, this 
has not led him to neglect cither the local differences in this culeure 
area or interesting details deviating from the general rule. 
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A short Introduction m which the natural environment, popula- 
tion, languages, and recent history are dealt with is followed by a 
chapter on Life in Melanesia. Here the social, economic, religious, 
magical and artistic aspects of culture come up for discussion, The 
concluding chapter is on Material Culture, in which the subjects 
ireated are tools and manufactures, weapons, subsistence, domestic 
life, and navigation. Primitive technology being the author's special 
ficld of study, this part of the book is particularly interesting and 
useful even for scholarly readers, for whom it is not primarily meant. 

A few shortcomings of minor importance, mainly relating to 
Western New Guinea cultures, may be mentioned, Melanesian 
languages, for instance, are not only spoken in parts of Australian 
New Guinea (p. 14) but along the north coast of the western half of 
the island as well. Malay, which had been introduced into most of 
Dutch New Guinea, is not recorded. This seems to be an omission 
since the lingua franca character of ‘pidgin’ English is expressly 
mentioned (p. 14). It is not quite correct that the Seny heads of 
the Marind-anim were provided with ‘artificial hair of vegetable 
fibre” (p. 21). The ornaments in question are the hair-lengthenings 
(mayb) which were plaited into ihe hair indicating the age class of 
the wearer. 

The drawings are excellent. The reproduction of the photographs, 
however, is not in all cases up to the high quality of the objects. 

In summary, Cranstone's Melanesia is a highly satisfactory book. 
Besides being a source of information for the interested visitor to 
the British Museum's Echnographical Gallery it is able to provide 
social anthropologists with knowledge on those aspects of Melanes- 
ian culture which often tend to escape their attention. 

5. KOOIMAN 


People of the Tor: A Cultural-Anthropological Study of 
| the Tribes of the Tor Territory (Northern 
| Netherlands New Guinea). By G. Oovsterwal. 
Assen (Royal ven Gorcum), 1961. Pp. 286, maps, 
photographs. Price 19.50 guilders 
his su 


bstantial monograph adds considerably to the rapidly 
growing body of knowledge, due recently to Dutch anthropologists 
such as van der Leeden and Pouwer, concerning the peoples of 
western New Gumea. It is based on field research carned out in 
i9s7-§9 among more than a dozen very small tribes dispersed 
widely over difficult terrain. The language of enquiry was Malay, 
the lingua franca, quite foreign to New Guinea, introduced by the 
Dutch colonial government and employed as the means of adminis- 
tration. The author accordingly presents us with a general ethno- 
graphical survey rather than intensive analysis. His chapters cover 
demography and distributions; the economy; marriage and sexual 
life; kinship; social groups; and religion. 

The tribes subsist on wild sago and hunting, with a marked sexual 
division of labour, and trade with damar resin. They are subject to no 
indigenous centralized political organization. Social relations are 
maintained between very small aggregates, and are largely swayed 
by individual and highly variable considerations of interest, Marriage 
is ideally contracted by reciprocal exchange, but this practice is not 
40 developed as to constitute a system of symmetric alliance, In fact, 
the mode of reckoning descent in all the tribes is cognatic, with only 
slight and regional indications of lineal emphasis. Religion centres 
ona men's house, which is the repository of sacred flutes, Sorcery 
is a dominant concern, with the singular paranoic elaboration that 
even pigs are belicved to practise it. 

Dr, Oosterwal has ordered clearly a large amount of useful 
information on these and other topics, including maps, population 
data, tables of relationship, ete., and he was certainly right to place 
such general matter on record before attempting more minute 
mvestigations and analyses. Yet theoretical concerns may usefully 
guide the most fairly descriptive ethnography, and although one is 
readily persuaded that the fluid and ‘loosely structured’ mode of life 
reported is characteristic of many parts of New Guinea, it may be 
that more particular attention to pervasive principles of organization, 
in society and cult, could relate such disparate observations into a 
more coherent and significant representation of Tor culture. 
RODNEY NEEDHAM 
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CARVED STONE MONOLITHS IN THE EKOI COUNTRY 
(a) Alt Epeaitageent Lew anenare acd 47 mcs figs ; (hy) a Eng Nita (Nie can), the stone called Nia Esse. pecoerial to a previous Ntoon Asimuc ( piriesf- 
hie! of the Nia claw), abv go inna Pie's fnighy: Lc) af ear, sta (Neta cla), the stone called Ebiabu, aff ‘4 inches Ayal ; (df) detail af (c}. 
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CARVED STONE FIGURES IN THE EKOI COUNTRY OF 
THE MIDDLE CROSS RIVER, EASTERN NIGERIA* 


by 


PHILIP A. ALLISON 
Department of Antiquities, Nigeria 


] 5 The Ekoi people inhabit an area lying within 
) the bend of the Cross River and extending north 
of it and eastwards into the Cameroons. In common with 
the neighbouring Ibibio and Efik of Calabar, the Bafum 
Bansaw of the Cameroons and the Tiv of Northern 
Nigeria, they have been classified as Semi-Bantu-speaking.' 
The Ekoi country receives a heavy and well distributed 
rainfall, ranging from some 70 inches annually in the north 
to as much as 200 inches in the south, and the vegetartonal 
climax is Tropical Rain Forest. Over considerable areas to 
the north of the Cross River, however, the ecological 
balance has been upset, presumably by past farming 
methods, resulting in the replacement of the High Forest 
by Savannah. 





Fic. I. GROUP OF STONES AT AGBA 


Nos. AG 6, 5, 4 (left to right), Now on Akajuke clan [and but probably 
carved by people of the Nnam can, The right-hand stone is about 43 
inches high. 


Geologically the area shows considerable variation and 
valeanic rocks occur alongside sedimentary sandstones 
and limestones. The peculiar jointing and weathering of 
these rocks leads, under certain conditions, to the formation 
of regular shaped boulders which are sometimes columnar 
in form with sections varying from the circular to the 
solyhedral and rectangular. Among many of the Ekoi it 
ES been the custom to select stones of remarkable shape 
and, after a greater or less degree of shaping or smoothing 
by hand, to erect them as cult objects in shrines and clu 
houses. In a fairly restricted area to the north of the Cross 
River, however, there occur a number of groups of stones 
which, although no doubt owing their general form to 
natural fissuring and weathering, have been carved with 
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human features and a variety of decorative monfs. The 
area in which the carved stones mainly occur covers less 
than four hundred square miles and is roughly bounded 
by the Bansara-Ikom motor road on the east and by the 
Cross River and its confluent the Ewayon (or Aya) on the 
south and west. 

The carved stones were first reported by Charles Part- 
tidge of the Nigerian Political Service who was stationed 
in the area in 19033 and have since been referred to in a 
number of reports and publications.4 During January and 
February of 1961 I carried out a survey of the stones for 
the Nigerian Department of Antiquities in the course of 
which 264 carved stones were photographed and mapped. 
The stones were found in 25 different groups which in 
two cases numbered over 30 individuals. The largest of 
the stones are over six feet high while the smallest are less 
than 12 inches. The majority recorded were between three 
and four feet high and were formed from dolerite or, less 
frequently, limestone boulders. 

Although, viewed full-face, most of the stones have a 
columnar appearance many of them are in fact deep slabs 
of narrow elliptical or oval section. The physical features 
portrayed usually include eyes, nose, mouth, a protuberant 
navel and a beard. The stone is normally sculptured so that 
the navel protrudes several inches from the surface, nose 
and mouth also usually showing a certain amount of 
sculptural modelling. The other features, which sometimes 
include ears, breasts, arms and hands and various decora- 
tions, are usually incised into the stone rather than sculp- 
tured from it. The carved decoration usually terminates at 
the navel and the genitalia are never portrayed, although a 
figure-cight decoration which sometimes appears below 
the navel may be intended to suggest male sexual organs. 
The almost universal appearance of the beard and such 
traditions as could be collected indicate that all the figures 
are probably intended to represent males. In one group 
(Eting Nta) half'a dozen stones, which are of true cylindrical 
form and have been carved with a deep groove separating 
the head from the body of the stone, present an almost 
anatomically phallic appearance. 

Certain of the decorations—horizontal, vertical or bowed 
lines of small lozenge-shaped blebs and concentric circles— 
bear a fairly close resemblance to tribal marks and designs 
painted on the body which are known to have been at one 
time of common use in the area. Other designs, of which it 
is not so casy to trace the origin, are spirals, boxed squares 
and triangles, linked diamond shapes and scallops. A great 
variety of decorative motifs have been recorded as used 
by the Ekoi in the form of hair designs, body painting, 
er painting and the form of sign-writing known as 
Nsi id 


No. 1g 


It is probable that all the stone groups were at one time 
set up in the middle of villages and usually arranged in a 
circle, but owing to population movements many of the 

roups are at some distance, in one case up to seven miles, 
BS the community which claims them, 

The stones occur mainly on the lands of the following 
clans: Nnam, Nita, Nselle, and Abanyom with a few 
specimens, mostly poorly executed and probably deriva- 
tive, on the lands of the neighbouring Nde, Nkum, 
Akparabong and Akajuk. These units, although politically 
achaive were probably never large and at the 1953 census 
Nta and Nnam both showed a total population of under 
2,000 and probably only the Abanyom exceed these num- 
bers. Up to the ume of the British Protectorate, which 
began to become effective during the early years of the 
century, a more or less permanent state of war appears to 
have existed between two groups consisting, on one side, 
of the Nnam and Nde and on the other of the Nta, Nselle, 
Abanyom and Akajuk. | 

Traditionally the stones are usually connected with the 
ancestors and an annual sacrifice is carried out aay time 
of the burning of the grass and the big communal game 
drive which usually takes place about March. Only the 
old people appear to show much a for the stones 
and even they were unable or unwilling to give much 
information as to their Ss SE and origin. The stones 
were usually said to have been carved a very long time ago 
by the ancestors of the present inhabitants and it was 
denied that anyone within living memory had been able 
to execute such work. I was in fact shown three crudely 
carved stones in the outlying areas of Nde and Nkum 
and, one cach, in an Nta and an Nselle village which it was 
said had been carved by known persons within living 
memory. 

At the Nta clan villages of Eting Nta (Partridge'’s 
Etiningta and Miss Harris's Itinta) and Nebrokpa, traditions 
concerning two Broups of stone figures are more definite. 
The paramount chief of the clan, entitled Neoon Asiene, 
was traditionally chosen from the villages of Enng Nta 
and Nebrokpa in succession. At cach of these two villages 
I was shown eleven stones named after the Ntoon Asiene, 
of whom there had apparently been 22 in all, the last of 
whom had died at about the time of the establishment of 
the British Protectorate. This should give a period of some 
300 to 400 years during which an Ntoon Asiene had ruled 
the Nta clan and a similar period during which these 
remarkable stone carvings had been executed, But al- 
though the twenty-second Ntoon Asiene, Eba Mfa by 
name, died about 1900 and is commemorated by a w 
carved stone no one would agree that such work had been 
done within living memory. Even in 1903 Partridge 
was told: ‘Our forefathers cut the faces. Nobody knows 
how to cut the stones thus.’ 

There is a possible explanation of this discrepancy. It is 
known that ceremonial connected with the Ntoon Asiene 
and with the stone memorials to him was closely associated 
with head-hunting and human sacrifice. Knowing that the 
British Government disapproved strongly of these practices 
it may have seemed advisable to the local people to give the 
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impression that not only head-hunting and human sacrifice 
but also the carving of the stones were activities practised 
by their forefathers in the distant past, although in fact all 
three practices may have persisted into the present century. 


GROUPM OF CARVED STONES FHOTOGRAPHED AND DESCRIBED 
Clan Land = Nearest Number of Remarks 
Village Carved Stones 
Alok 20 § in Alok market, the 
remainderina broken 
carcle behind Alok 
village 
Near the abandoned 
ste of Edamkono 
village 
In a broken circle near 
Ekulogom village 
In a circle about 14 
miles from Manden 
village 


Nnam 


10 


Ekulogom 
19 


A rough circle near 
Emangabe village 

Deserted site of 
Nkrigom village in 
the Ikrigon Forest 
Reserve. Probably 
the work of Noelle 
who previously occu- 
pied the land 

Near Nlul village at a 
site 

At the deserted site of 
A complete circle at 
the site of a previous 
Neelle village in the 
Ikrigon Forest Re- 

In Neolshi village 
Near Neto village 

Arranged in a segment 
of a circle near the 
deserted site of Eting 
Nta village 

7 near Nebrokpa vil- 
lage, 1 in the house of 
the clan head 

In a grove near the 
village of OdorAtam 

About 2 miles from 

6 Nia soa 
in Nycmitop village, 
3 at the old village 
site, abour 1 mule 
distant 

At the site of old 
Nkrigor village 

At the old village site 
of Akumabal 

At a previous site of 
Edor, about 7 miles 
from the present vil- 
lage 

At a previous site of 
Edor about 2 miles 
from the present vil- 


Old Nkrigom 22 
(12 uncarved) 


Neetakor 
Old Nero 


Nerolshi 
Nero (No. 2) 3 
Eting Nta 


Odor Atam 
Oyengi 
Nselle Niemitop 
Old Nkrigor 13 
Neelle 
Akumabal 


Old Edor 
(No. 2) 


Abanyom 4 
(4 uncarved) 
14 


Old Edor 
(No. 3) 
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Clan Land Nearest Number of Remarks Clan Land Nearest Number of Remarks 
Village Carved Stones Village Carved Stones 
site ot Agba, pre- stone ner Owom 
viously occupied by village 
Nnam, who prob- Mbianang I A recently carved 
ably carved the stones stone near Mbianang 
Era Ir In the middle of one of will: 
the quarters of Era 
Nde Abayongo I A single stone outside erences 
Abayongo village Ree 
Anagha I A single stone outside Harris, Rosemary, “A Note on Sculptured Stones in the Mid Cross 
Anagha village Fuiver Arca of South-Eastern Nigeria,’ Man, 1959, 177- 
Natanebim 1 A small stone, re Marshall. BR. N. ©., A Report on the Nnam Tribe (1931). 
in the round, near the Partridge, Charles, Cross River Natives, 1905. 
hamiet of Natanebim Talbot, P. A., fn the Shadow of the Bush, 1912. 
Naak I A stone carved within —, The Peoples of Southern Nigeria, 4 vols., 1926. 
living memory at a Weir, N. A. C., A Report on the Aum (Nita) Clan (1929). 
deserted quarter of 
Naak 
Egunonkwor 8 At a deserted village Notes 
site about 4 miles | 
from Egunonkwor. t Talbot, Peoples of Southern Nigeria. Por a sketch map of the area, 
The stones were pro- see Miss Harris's article, MAN, 1959, I'77: 


bably carved by Nu 
people, who were 
by Nde 


THE INCIDENCE 


2 Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush. 

3 Partridge, Cross River Natives. 
_ 4 Talbot, Peoples «+ 5 Vol. Il; Weir (1929); Marshall (1931); 
Harris (1959). 


OF RED-GREEN COLOURBLINDNESS 


IN HAUSA* 


by 


DR. D. F. ROBERTS 
Department of Human Anatomy, University of Oxford 


I G colourblindness is, after the blood 
1© groups and abnormal hamoglobins, one of the 
best-studied examples of multiple allelism in man. It has 
been postulated that the gene for normal colour vision 1s 
dominant over those a eae for the different degrees 
of red-green blindness, while the gene giving rise to a light 
anomaly is dominant over producing themore extreme 
red or green form; incomplete dominance however some- 
times occurs. Two series of multiple alleles are probably 
involved in red-green blindness, one series being responsible 
for the red defects, the other for the green: the two series 
occur at different loci in the X-chromosome. Z 
typic manifestation of these traits varies slightly with age* 
and environmental conditions.3 Yet, while knowledge of 
‘ts inheritance is extensive, the employment of red-green 
colourblindness in an anthropological context has re- 
mained limited, probably because results vary somewhat 
according to the technique of testing used and reported 
differences in incidence between populations have been 
small. Although to obtain results of sufficiently fine 
discrimination to be suitable for detailed genetic studies 
quantitative analyses, such as may be obtained with the 
anomaloscope, are required, useful information can be 
derived by less refined methods on the incidence of an 
objectively assessed degree of red-green colourblinc 
* With a table 
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The incorporation of six new plates in the 13th (1958) 
edition of Ishihara’s ‘Tests for Colourblindness'4 has 


considerably increased the usefulness of these tests for 
examining peoples not accustomed to reading numerals. 


The illiterate subject is merely asked to trace the course of 
a line winding across each of (now) 13 coloured cards. His 
-srmance in the different tasks indicates whether he has 
normal colour vision, or suffers from total colourblindness, 
red- or green-blindness, or an incomplete form. The 
Ishihara test, like other pscudo-isochromatic tests, has its 
drawbacks; there are no charts for tritanomalous vision 
and, since fine discrimination 1s impossible, differentiation 
of less serious degrees of colour defects is not distinct, so 
that genetic analysis is limited unless the results can be 
amplified by those from other more intricate methods of 
examination. On the other hand the Ishihara test is one of 
the most successful of the simple tests for detecting the 
existence of a red-green defect,5 erring if anything towards 
severity, it gives a ae results in the hands of different 
investigators, it has been widely employed so that com- 
parative material is accumulating, and for work in the 
field it is a useful tool, inexpensive, compact and easily 
applied, 
The opportunity was recently taken of examining with 
the Ishihara cardst samples of various Hausa-speaking 
peoples in the northern part of Katsina Province, Nigeria. 
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The tests were carried out by daylight either indoors or in 
deep shade outside; illumination as indicated by a Weston 
exposure meter was very similar in both conditions. Some 
7oo male subjects aged 15 and over were tested, but the 
exclusion of close relatives reduced the total available for 
analysis to 609. The sample of settled Fulani includes 
Sener both of the ruling (Fulanin Zaure) and non- 
ruling families (Fulanin Gida), who tend to keep them- 
selves distinct from their more negroid fellow villagers, 
the Habe, though some intermarriage occurs, The third 
sample refers predominantly to Buzuwa (45 subjects) but 
also includes a few Fagan Maguzawa and hybrids, again 





living in the same villages as the Fulani and Habe. 
TABLE L. INCIDENCE OF BED-GREEN BLINDNESS IN HAUSA 
People Number Number with red-green defects Percentage 
examined with 
red sereen incor roual Frdagreeet 
plete defects 
Habe 368 I é — 7 roo 
Fulani 178 t z _— 3 tig 
Hisasa 
groups 64 _ —= I I 1°49 
TOTAL Gop 2 & I ti TSI 


The results of the tests are summarized in the table. No 
individuals were found who suffered from total colour- 
blindness. Differentiation between normal and defective 
was quite clear; only in the case of the subject classified 
as incompletely colourblind was there any doubt. A subject 
was recorded as normal if, out of the 13 plates, he did not 
make more than two errors (either by tracing the line of the 
incorrect colour or mistaking the course of the line); the 
majority of errors occurred in plates 36 and 37, in which 
many subjects were able to see both lines, Those classified as 
colourblind made at least six errors in plates 30-37, and 
had little difficulty in tracing plates 28 and 29; all were able 
to trace only one of the two lines in plates 26 and 27, and 
upon which line was chosen depended the diagnosis of red 
al tie defect. The subject classified as ‘incomplete’ 
made stx errors in plates 30-37, was unable to trace plates 
28 and 29, but successfully followed both lines in plates 
26 and 27. The subjects with red-green defects were not 
sufficiently numerous to indicate any differences in 
incidence with age, for they were larly distributed 
throughout the age groups, As is usally observed, green 
defects are of more frequent occurrence than red. Despite 
the morphological differences between Habe and Fulani 
and their different traditions of origin, the overall incidence 
of red-green defects is very similar. The slight differences 
among the three groups are not significant, The incidence 
is low, notwithstanding the low serum vitamin A levels 
observed in a sample of some 200 individuals from the 
same villages as the subjects examined for colourblindness.¢ 

sarc data for red gieen blindness in African popula- 
tions are few. Among §37 Baganda at Kampala there were 
ten cases (1-86 per cent.)7; in Ruanda-Urundi, among a 
thousand Bahutu and a thousand Batutsi there were 
respectively 27 and 25 cases (2-70 and 2-50 per centr.)®; 
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there occurred 16 individuals (1-72 per cent.) in a sample of 
929 Congo Bantu at Léopoldville and Co svilles: 
there were 12 cases (2-95 per cent.) in a sample of 407 
Bechuana'®; and in a small sample of 60 Yoruba adults at 
Ibadan examined by the present investigator there were 
two (3°37 per cent.). Each of these investigations referred 
to males, The Bechuana sample is not strictly comparable 
with the remainder since Ishihara tests were not applied. 
Widely scattered throughout the continent, and drawn 
from a diversity of habitats, as these samples are, there is 
remarkable homogeneity in the incidence of red-green 
colourblindness—the differences between them are not 
statistically significant, The overall incidence in the present 
survey (1-81 per cent.) agrees closely with that found in the 
other African surveys. This apparent homogeneity suggests 
that the problem of the selecnve value af the trait may be 
complex; for it seems hardly likely that the advantage 
postulated, usefulness in uncovering tic colorations, 
will be equal in the various habitats from which the samples 
have been drawn, or that variations in its usefulness will 
be so nicely counter-balanced by corresponding relative 
disadvantages as to maintain the frequency at a uniform 
level everywhere. Perhaps the primary factors balancing 
the polymorphism should be sought among those operating 
on a continental scale, 

Reference to the recent critical compilation of Kheru- 
mian and Pickford," who have included only surveys 
acceptable on grounds of technique and internal consis- 
tency, shows that the incidence of red-green defects in 
African populations isconsistently and markedly lower than 
in Europeans, who have the highest general incidence of 
any indigenous human continental group. The African low 
incidence is comparable with that observed in Australian 
aborigines,'? Melanesians'3 (though there are occasional 
settlements with higher incidence), and Papuans,*? all of 
whom are heavily pigmented peoples; the only other 
groups with a low incidence are Eskimo™ and North 
American Indians.5 

Acknowledgement is gratefully made to the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund and to the Nuffield 
Foundation for financial support, and to Professor W. D. 
Wright for his advice. | 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Two ‘Neolithic’ Collections from Saudi Arabia. By Philip = work (fig. 1c, ¢, [). There are also a number of roughly worked 
E. L. Smith, Department of Anthropology, University — bifacial triangular points (fig. 1d) with bevelled bases; rset Ab 
l7 of Toronto, Canada, and George Maranjian, Anthro- type is made of quartzite. Stemmed points of various kind 


are 
pologist, Arabian-American Oil Company, Dhahran, © very common and include barbed and stemmed ‘arrowheads’ 

Saudi Arabia, With two text figures (fig. ok, f, nt) (ef. Zeuncr, 1954, fig. 4, for Site C). Seven rhomboidal 
No stratified sites are so far known from the great interior _bifacial points were found (fig. um) in flint and quartzite, and there 


desert of the Arabian Peninsula, the Rub ‘al Khali, and until are a few bifacial points with broad contracted bases. 
some are found our knowledge of the prehistory of this land mass 
will remain in the amorphous condition which characterizes it 
today. In the meantime, it seems worthwhile to record as much 
as possible of the material gathered from surface discoveries. A 
number of finds which have been identified typologically as 
‘paleolithic’ and “neolithic’ have been published in recent years 
in widely scattered sources. The present description of inpiemies 
from two new ‘neolithic’ collections is offered as a further con- 
tribution to the series of notes on such sites already published in 
this journal (Zeuner, 1954; Field, 1955, 1958, 1960) and elsewhere 
(Field, 1941, 1956). 

The two collections described here are both from the south-west 
part of the Peninsula near the Yemen border. They were for- 
warded to the Peabody Museum of Harvard University by one 
of the authors (G.M.) and there studied by the other author 
(P.E.L.S.). The Sharorah collection has been presented to the 
Peabody Museum by Maranjian; the Jiladah collection, belonging 
to the collector Mr. Don Holm, geologist for the Arabian- 
American Oil Company in Dhahran, is on loan i. ae reir 
We are grateful to Dr. J. O. Brew, Director of the Peabody } 7 ee == | 
sdinseieni fre permission J. publish the collections: to Dr. Dexter Fic. I. STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM THE SHARORAH COLLECTION 
Perkins for examining the animal bones; to Dr. Henry Field for | Ee Gs | | 
help and suggestions; and especially to the Geological Section of There are 11 scrapers of various kinds, generally less carefully 
ARAMCO for its continuing interest in the problems of human = made than the projectile Legere Several end scrapers are made on 
history in the Peninsula, as demonstrated by the maintenance of heavy blades (fig. 1a) with slight lateral retouch, one is on a very 
a file on all discoveries of monuments and artifacts reported by _ long, slender blade with some marginal pean retouch (fig. 1g), 





its survey partics. and one is made on a broad thick Hake (fg. 1b). In addition, there 
are round scrapers, a side scraper and a possible anar a 
No tanged scrape Zeuner described were observed at 

The Sharorah, or Ash-Sharawaral, Collection No tanged scrapers such as Zeuner sioirestbaear 


this site. A large blade has notches or serrations along each side 

This collection was made near the ARAMCO camp generally and may be a kind of saw. , at 
known as Sharorah, situated near the border of Yemen and the Besides these implements, there is a grinding stone made on a 
Hadramut at Lat. 17° 30° N., Long. 47° 10’ E. It is near the — round sandstone pebble, plano-convex in shape; a small rod in 
Station 7 described by Ficld (1958) as being a large embayment _ fine-grained volcanic rock, oval in section and probably a smoother 


on a sandstone outcrop amid gravel plains stirrounded by dune of polisher; a larwe circular limestone disc, probably also a grind- 
sand opening to plateau country to the south, and is about 140 ing stone; a drilled cylindrical fragment of sandstone; and a 
kilometres east of the sites A, Band C described by Zeuner (1954). small, flat polished pebble shaped like a kidney. Possibly the 

Some 73 artifacts were collected from the surface at this localiry. grinding stones were used for vegetable materials. There were no 
Flint, chert, and quartzite are the usual raw material, and the polished stone implements. Some unretouched blades and spalls 
flint is usually of very fine quality, often honcy-coloured or collected indicate that the manufacturing of implements took 


veined. No obsidian was observed, though a few pieces were _ place on the spot. Most of the flints have some degree of lustre or 
found in Zeunet’s sites. In the case of the $9 projectile points and — polish. Some blackened sandstone fragments seem to show 


foliates, which make up the bulk of the collection, the retouch is evidence of burning inafire. — ie 
often very delicate with parallel flaking which was achieved in part The animal bones recovered from this site are too fragmentary 


by pressure. The bifacial leaf-shaped points may be very elon gated —_to be identified with certainty. According to Dr. Dexter Perkins, 
a finely made (fig. 1h, i, /), or broader and made by percussion who examined them, they are probably sheep or goat but the 
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species cannot be determined, nor whether they were domesti- 
cated, 
The Jiladah Collection 


This collection was made by Mr. Holm in 1955 at a location 
in Lat. 18° 48" N., Long. 46° 18" E., about 150 kilometres north 
of Zeuner's A, B and C sites, Stone implements seem to be very 
common here. Field (1958) says that they occur among isolated 
gravel patches with much petrified wood between large sand 
ridges, and that the country opens to gravel plains 20-30 kilo- 
metres to the west. 

This industry is very similar to the previous one, and also to 
those from Zeuner’s A and B sites. The raw materials seem 
essentially the same, though again no obsidian seems present. OF 
the 106 implements, about 97 can be classified as projectile points 
of various types. Included in this category is an extremely crude, 
thick bifacial foliate in chincolase coloured, patinated quartzite 
(fig. 2f). A better made and more regular biface, in yellow flint 
with a bevelled and rounded base (fig. 2¢) is very similar to the 
one in fig. te. Another leaf-shaped point is made on a small blade 
of white flint and has delicate pressure flaking on both faces 
(fig. 2i). Various kinds of stemmed, shouldered and barbed points 
are common (fig. 2g, j, {), and there are several bifacial, symmetri- 
cal rhomboidal points with pressure flaking and serrated tips 
(he. 2h). Fig. 26 seems to be a contracted-base poimt. On the 
example shown in fig. 2g, the tip has a fracture resembling a 
burin blow, probably from impact. A large number of fragments 
(e.g. fig. 2h) are undoubtedly from bifacial points but their original 
category is hard to estimate. Several specimens of asymmetrical 
stemmed points (fig. 2/), somewhat twisted in section, are similar 
to one shown by Zeuner in his fig. 3 /f. 





FIG. 2. STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM THE JILADAH COLLECTION 


Broad triangular points with bevelled bases (fig. 2d) are present 
as in the Sharorah site, 

Several small fan-shaped end scrapers with lateral retouch 
(fig. 2a) and a double scraper on a thick flake constitute the scraper 
category. There are a few retouched blades which probably served 
as knives, and several irregular pieces which may have been borers 
or perforators. No rubbing stones or drilled stones were in the 
collection, though of course they may have been present at the 
site but not collected. 


Conclusions 
Both these sites lic in the southern corner of the Ruub ‘al Khali 
where to date most of the ‘neolithic’ finds seem concentrated 
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(e.¢. Zeuner's A, B and C sites, as well as unpublished collections 
in the Peabody Museum from ARAMCO camp G. 2554, from 
Hairar al-"UI, and from a site in Lat. 18° 17" 39" N., Long. 47° 06° 
$8” E., and from several other localities). This clustering of known 
sites may be only a factor of the surveying emphasis by geologists 
in this particular region, but the degree of homogeneity in all 
these collections is striking and in most cases the forms and 
technique are identical. Probably it indicates a well established 
culture area extending through an unknown period of time, 
characterized by a protusion of projectile points, a great emphasis 
on delicate, often pressure flaking, a moderate use of scrapers and 
perforators, and an apparent absence of burins and handaxes. 
Hollow-based projectile points which characterize many late 
industries in Africa (e.g. the Doian in Somalia, and the Fayum 
industries) are apparently lacking in Arabia, The geographical 
extent of this culture is still unknown, but the artifacts from 
another surface collection from the Dhahran region, in the north- 
east part of the Peninsula, are rather different and both the broad 
and the elongated foliates so common in the southern corner of 
the Rub ‘al Khali are missing.t However, Zeuner's Site C also 
lacked leaf-shaped points, and a time clement rather than a 
geographical factor may be the explanation. Zeuner was inclined 
to think that Site C, containing only barbed and stemmed arrow- 
heads without leaf-shaped pomts, might be older than A and B. 
Hence it might also be older than the two sites described in the 
present paper, and perhaps more or less contemporary with 
the site near Dhahran mentioned above. } 

No pottery seems to be associated with any of the finds, nor 
are there any animal bones sufficiently preserved for identification. 
The implements are classed as ‘neolithic’ in the broadest tech- 
nological sense, but it is probable that they represent the tool- 
kits of hunting groups which established camp sites as they 
hunted the local game. The large proportion of projectile points 
suggests such an economy, just as in Zeuner's sites. Field (1953) 
has suggested that they hunted the oryx, gazelle tahr, cheetah, 
walt, hyena, jackal, fox and ostrich. 

Zeuner has discussed the tentative typological links with the 
Magosian, with the Beduin microlithic of Kharga, and even (in 
the stemmed points and scrapers) with the Aterian industry. 
Unfortunately we still have no means of placing these ‘neolithic’ 
industries in their proper temporal horizons, nor can we really 
say much about the other aspects of the users’ lives. It is ie 
that some charcoal specimens recently found may be helpful in 
the former respect, bat only the happy discovery of undisturbed 
and stratified sites, and studies of the former environments in the 
Arabian Peninsula, will allow us to create a satisfactory picture 
of prehistoric life and relationships in the region. 


Notes 

' This collection is owned by Mr. Harry Foster, of ARAMCO. 
ft is unpublished but was examined by the senior author in 1948. 

* Since this article was written, Dr. Henry Field has announced 
(MAN, 1960, 214) that a Carbon-1q4 date of §,090+200 years 
(3,031+200 B.C.) has been obtained from a hearth associated with 
neolithic arrowheads at a camp site in Lat. 18° 46" N., Long. $0° 16° 
E., east of Jiladah and north-cast of ARAMCO camp G. 2544. 
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A Specimen of a Lava Millstone from Snowford, Warwick- 
shire. By D. F. W. Baden-Powell, Department of 
IS Geology and soaps ina baat fa Museum, Oxford 
The specimen described in this note was found by 
Mr. 8. V. Holroyd in 1960 in material which has been dredged 
from the Puver Itchen at Snowford, Warwickshire, and was at 
first thought to be a piece of sinter, as it was near the site of a 
Romano-British villa and not far from the Belgic earthworks of 
Wappenbury. The object was eventually sent to Mr. H. H. 
szhlan, Chairman of the Ancient Mining and Mctallurgy 
Committee of the Royal Anthropological Institute, who handed 
it on to Mr. LM. Allen, the Technical Secretary of that committee, 
at the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford; I was asked by him for an 
opinion as to its nature and origin. As it seems to be a piece 
Nicdermendig Lava from Germany, a short description of it is 
given here as a guide to archeologists who might come across 
other examples of this material in the future, and be puzzled by 
them. This particular specimen has now been returned to Mr. 
Holroyd at Coventry, together with a microscope slide which 
Bad been suas ot oe it wigrieins sewers most 
grateful to the finder for giving me the opportunity of studying it. 
ave Holroyd tells ee that he Romaine Beith villa is situated 
about one mile cast of the Fosse way (O.S. Sheet 132, SP.394665) 
hard by the River Itchen. Near here the plough has turned up 
such F.omano-British objects as floor and roof tiles, coins of 
A.D, 330, box flue bricks, various potsherds, iron nails, animal 
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bones, and pieces, both new and worn, of Yorkshire Grit which 
were once hand corn millstones. It was reasonable to su that 
the particular object dredged from the river might have been 
connected with iron-smelting, in either Roman or Pre-R.oman 
times, but Mr. Coghlan told Mr. Holroyd that he had not seen 
any similar specimen out of any ancient forms of smelting. 

When the specimen was passed on to me from the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, it was compared with a hand specimen and a microscope 
slide of the Niedermendig Lava. Dr, G. M. Brown has kindly 
examined both specimens and slides, and he and I agree that 
there seems little doubt that the one from the River Itchen is a 
piece of this natural lava. The microscope slides of both show very 
small lath-shaped felspar crystals of a sort that indicates thar the 
samples are natural volcanic rock, and not artificial slag or sinter. 
The slides also show very characteristic crystals of green amphibole 
surrounded by a zonal growth of much paler green clinopyroxene, 
making it almost certain that the specimen is a piece of Nieder- 
mendig Lava. This rock occurs naturally in the Rhineland district 
of Western Germany and was imported into this country for 
use as millstones. Although ey tia pre oT this im- 
portation quite a long time ago, few details seem to have been 
published on the subject except in scattered journals and books, 
some of which are not easily accessible, In addition to the Roman 
use of these stones, there are also indications that this Rhineland 
rock was used in Britain as early as the Late Neolithic and Bronze 
Age times." I know of no record which proves that it was brought 
to Britain by any natural means during or after the Ice Age. 


Note 


t A. Keiller and Stuart Piggott, “The Recent Excavations at 
Avebury," Antiquity, Vol. X (1936), p. 422. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Rhodesian Rock Paintings. Cf. MAN, 1961, 199. With a text 


figure 

19 ee Snrerest is drawn anew to the great varicty and 
wealth of rock paintings to be found among the 
granite hills of Mashonaland, in Southern Rhodesia, by Mr. James 
Walton's review of the book Prehistoric Rock Art of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in which he refers particularly to my 
section of the book, concerned with Mashonaland. 
Mr. Walton recommends the description and explanation of 
rock paintings ‘in the light of known or existing parallels from Bush 
or Bantu cultures..." This approach may have particular signifi- 
cance in such areas a4, ¢.g., Basutoland; it has not been overlooked 
by me, but to take this line too far can be dangerous and may be 
misleading. In the book, it is prehistoric peoples and not the present- 

day Bantu who are being studied. 
in the case of the striking and imposing painting at Diana's Vow, 
near Ruusape, I the explanation of Frobenius who, during his 
stay in Southern Phodesia, recorded a wealth of information upon 
local traditions and folklore, on which some of his interpretations 
are based. Various suggestions have been made to me by keen 
observers as to the meaning of this foremost painting of importance 
(fig. 1), but none is as feasible as the description given in the book. 
There is no ‘romantic approach" in my having described this 
painting asa burial scene. My remarks, quoted by Mr. Walton, are 
an abridgement of a long study of the problem involved and 
ractices relating to it; these and other facts are known to writers, 

bas have been overlooked by the reviewer. 

It is established in the wn that initiation ie ae to be ees 
epicted on rocks; but in my long experience with Rhodesian roc 
- | have observed only eer paintings that could be included, 

with a fair amount of probability, in this category. 
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While disagreeing entirely with the lace Abb¢ Breuil’s explanation 
of the ‘ White Lady’ of the Brandberg painting, my opinion of the 
Impey’s Cave scene, near Ndanga, Fort Victoria, Southern Rhodesia, 
conforms with the view expressed by the Abbe, that it may represent 
an initiation ceremony, and so is it described in the book, Plate 
XXIV, likewise fig. 21. The illustration in Plate XXII may fall 
into this type of ceremony. Apart from the general character, such 
a scene includes male personalities only. 

Initiates are youths aged from about 12 to 15 years. During the 
time of their seclusion they are not claboratcly dressed or painted. 
Prominently masked people at such gatherings are likely to be the 
officiating “doctors” and instructors, whose functions are to teach, 
frighten and humiliate the youths, and to perform the decisive 
Gn ei bent & V dignified 

e large, recumbent at Diana’s Vow, in its digmi SC 
is clearly that of a ane aaa distinctive personality. The eh 
rows of dots or oval spots, as shown dotted or draped over the 
shoulder, suggest a kind of garment or wrapping, more so than 
body markings. This point has been examined most particularly. 

The copy was made in sections from suitably placed scaffolding, 
enabling details to be traced exactly and in actual size, as seen on a 
level with the observer's eye. In refuting the allegation that this is 
‘far from an accurate copy of the painting,’ | produce, if I may, 
illustrations which, in view of the assertion made, provide evidence 
to probe the substantial accuracy of my reproduction of this paint- 


ing. 

The richly painted rock shelter of Ha Khotso, Basutoland, ts well 
known to me; [ camped there for five weeks to make a study of 
the colourful processions and individual scenes depicted, In con- 
sidering the paintings from the widely separated areas of Brandberg, 


Ha Khotso and Diana’s Vow as a homogeneous group, as the 
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iG. I. PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PAINTING IN THE ROCK SHELTER AT DIANA S VOW FARM, RUSAPE, SOUTHERN RHODESIA (LEFT), 
COMPARED WITH MRS. GOODALL § COPY 


From this copy the illustration in the book Prehistoric Rock Art of the Federation of Phodesia and Nyasaland was made. The painting is a poly- 

chrome panel, showing various shades of red, yellow and light brown ochre. There is frequent use of white paint. The painted scene is 64 feet high 

and § feet wide. The large recumbent figure is 40 inches long from bene to tip of mask, and is coloured a light brown ochre, in parts reddish-brown, with 
Copious white ormdeertiction, 


reviewer of the book has done, it emerges that they are scenically 
and technically the grandest in their respective areas, But, regarding 
interpretation, there is insufficient justification for drawing decisive 
parallels between the Ha Khotso and Diana's Vow paintings. 
ELIZABETH GOODALL 
Hon. Keeper of Ethnography 
and Prehistoric Art 


Queen Fictoria Museum, 
Salistury, Southern Rhodesia 


Environment and Culture in Polynesia, Cf. Man, 1od1, 180; 


1962, 6 

Ds Sm,—Mr. Leeds and I are plainly in radical disagree- 
- ment. He argues that the reasons which I gave for 
finding Dr. Sahlins's conclusions in Social Stratification in Polynesia 
unacceptable (MAN, Todt, 180) are ‘self-invalidating’ in that I have 
‘merely negated both sides of the original correlation for Samoa in 
the same direction,” and done no more than give ‘another example 
of Sahlins’s correlation of the Hawaiian type.” This argument, it will 
be secn, rests on the assumption that other of Dr. Sahlins's correla- 
tions have been established. Mr. Leeds, who considers Social Strati- 
Jication in Polynesia “a milestone of systematization," is prepared to 

make this asumption. I am not. 
[ am very well aware that “hypotheses are statements in a lan- 
guage,” but I also believe that scientific hypotheses ought to refer to 
what T. H. Huxley called ‘the world of facts’ lying “outside and 
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beyond the world of words," There is nothing much easier than the 
formulation of hypotheses; what is difficult is the formulation of a 
hypothesis that meets the facts of the real world, a hypothesis that is 
testable and cannot be falsified and so results in a genuine discovery. 

My musgiving about the method followed in Social Stratification 
in Polynesia is that whereas much attention is given to “hypothesis- 
construction, there is so littl concern shown over the proper testing 
of the hypotheses propounded. It was to this that I pointed in my 
review when I wrote: “If one is to follow Sahlins’s method and 
produce a purely a priori hypothesis, it is imperative that this hypo- 
thesis be subjected to stringent testing: indeed, one expects to find 
the author attempting to invalidate his hypothesis the better to test 
it.’ Here, of course, | was alluding to Popper's basic point that what 
~ scientist should try to do is to falsify hypotheses, not to confirm 
them. 

My purpose in discussing the Samoan evidence was to demon- 
strate the inadequacy of the testing to which one of Dr. Sahlins’s 
principal hypotheses had been subjected. For me this is not just a 
substantive suc, as Mr. Leeds would have it, but an issue of basic 
methodological importance. In following the method of ‘hypo 
thesis-construction, scholars arc, alas, prone to find exactly arinat 
they are looking for. 

Irasmy view that the ‘differentiation of ramage and descent-line 
systems,’ which Sahlins’s principal hypothesis is supposed to account 
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for, is a non-existent differentiation. Again, | do not believe that 
within Polynesia generally there is a specific type of social organiza- 
tion associated with atolls. Mr. Leeds would seem to suppose that 
the evidence here strongly supports Dr. Sahlins's argument. This is a 
mistaken ay ere as a reading of Social Stratification in Polynesia 
will show. Thus, of the five atoll systems examined by Dr. Sahlins, 
three (Manihiki-R.akahanga, Tongareva and Tokelau) do not signifi- 
cantly differ from *high-island ramified systems." There is similar 
evidence for other atolls not discussed by Dr. Sahlins. 

That there was (and is) considerable cultural and social variation 
within Polynesia, | do not for a moment deny. Bur I do not believe 
that this variation can be subsumed under the very simple and limited 
get of variables with which Dr. Sahlins has chosen to operate. In 
my view the factors involved have been most manifold and diverse, 
and | would argue that in our study of human history our methods 
ought to be of a kind that recognizes the full complexity of the 
phenomena with which we are dealing. 

Mr. Leeds has a faith in imposed systematization which I do not 
share. I do agree that Social Stratification in Polynesia ‘remains a 
milestone in systematization,” but | would comment that systemati- 
zahion has nothing necessarily to do with the cruth, and that the 
passing of milestones is no indication that one is travelling in the 
right direction. . 

Australian National University DEREK FREEMAN 
Prehistoric Hybridization. Cf, Mam, 1961, 166 
9) Sme,—In a recent communication Dr, D. BR. Brothwell 


has stated that ‘The most important fact resulting 
from the new dating evidence” relating to the Skhul 
and Tabun finds ‘is that it would now seem quite unnecessary to 
postulate the hybridization of a “Classic” Neanderthal form with 
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an early H. sapiens group." Dr. Brothwell goes on to add that ‘it is 
now quite reasonable to think in terms of two taxonomically 
distinct and relatively homogeneous populations." 

May [ suggest that a temporal distance separating two populations 
by 10,000 years or more docs not necessarily preclude the possibility 
of hybridization having occurred between the ancestors of those 
populations ? Hybridization has played a considerable role in the 
evolution of many ‘distinct and relatively homogeneous popula- 
tons." All the evidence, surely, points in that direction ? 

Discovery of the fact that two populations once genetically 
connected by hybridization have been separate and distinct popula- 
tions for a greater period of time than we had supposed does not, 
in view of the morphological evidence, rtitex the hybridization 
hypothesis any less reasonable than it was before the establishment 
of the new dates. Ir docs, however, render that hypothesis all the 
more interesting as indicating that the evidence of hybridization 
between prehistoric populations can be recovered even the 
those ae baer are known only through their descendants, 
and the d dant groups have been separated from one another 
for thousands of generations. M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 
University Seminar on Genetics and the Evolution of Man, 

Columbia University 


Possible Origins of the Use of Fire: Corrections. C/. Man, 


1961, 244 
22 The followmg author's corrections were unfortu- 
“ nately, owing to postal delays, received too late for 
imclusion in the December issue: (1) in the sixth line of the second 
paragraph, for Tarsier read Tarsius; (2) note } should read 'P. M. 
Heude, Afém. Hist. Nat. Emp, Chinois, IV, 1899, p. 164, foor- 
note 3." 


REVIEWS 
AMERICA 


Das alte Amerika. By Hermann Trimborm, Stittgert (Kilpper), 
23 1959. Pp. 270, illus. Price DM 24.50 


Book series have for a long time been very popular. 

Some years ago anthologics of literature were in 

. Now series treating different cultural aspects are fashionable, 

several very good publications on such themes as “Primitive 

peoples’ or “Arts trom all the world’ have lately issued from the 
press. 

The Gustav Kilpper Verlag in Sruttgart is publishing a series 
about the world’s ancient cultures, “Grose Kulturen der Friihzeit.’ 
Its first part was dedicated to the ancient cultures of the Near East, 
while its later part (Neue Folge) covers such widely separated areas 
as the North Germanic and Celtic cultures, as well as ancient India 
and China. Recently also the American double continent has been 
added to the series, and the archwrological remains of the New 
World can well stand comparison with those of the Old World. 
The task of describing the vanished civilizations of the Indians was 
entrusted to Hermann Trimborn, Professor of ‘VGlkerkunde’ at 
the University of Bonn and well known to all Americanists, 

The series seems to be published on the principle of one half 
text and one half illustrations, Thus of the total of 270 pages 123 
pages are text and the remainder are filled with very good illustra- 
tions together with detailed comments. To present a distinct and 
justifying description of the ancient cultures of America requires 
that power of concentration which only real competence provides. 
Professor Trimborn has chosen to limit his task to such culrural 
arcas as demonstrate maximum attainments in technique, archi- 
tecture, social differentiation, means of communication, etc. Thus 
his Alte Amerika covers a territory stretching from Mexico to Peru 
and a span of time from about 11,000 B.C. to A.D. 1521. From 
Mexico's Tepexpan man (9,340+ 500 w.c.) and the Mexican and 
Mayan multi-faceted cultures, the reader is carried rapidly via the 
Central American countries ever more abounding in gold to the 
real Eldorado of Colombia and Ecuador, finally to the flourishing 
cultures of ancient Peru. The specialist might have wished for more 
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detail—the extensive Aztec trade, for instance, is disposed of in a 
scant six lines, while Mixtec pictography deserved far more space. 
However, the non-professional peasels for whom this popular 
scientific book is principally produced will certainly find their 
encyclopedic demands sarisfied. 

Despite the well composed text, the greatest interest lies in the 
illustrations. The choice cannot have been an easy task. Probably 
owing to shortage of space no objects from the Mexican Tajin 
culture or the Peruvian Chavin culture appear, but if that is the 
reason the author would have done well to exclude some dubious 
Mexican sculptures. The technically perfect reproduction of the 
otherwise properly representative illustrative material render 
the volume an asthetic pleasure to study, Of special interest are the 
many photographs showing the natural environment of the objects. 

: imposing monoliths from San Agustin for instance are even 
more impresive when seen surrounded by mountains and valleys, 
and even flowers at their feet, and in the same way the Mayan 
stelar are much more imposing in their natural surroundings, even 
if they happen to slant! Seeing these photographs one cannot help 
reflecting on whether it would be better to leave such monuments 
in situ, with duc means of protection of course, or to transport them 
to a central museum and thus put them within reach for the public. 
The possibility of photographing them in situ, and by means of 
publication making them known to wider circles than the specialists, 
remains always—as is well demonstrated by the present volume, 

ANNA-BRITTA HELLBOM 


Chavin, Cultura Matriz de la Civilizacién Andina, Primera 
74 Parte. By J. C. Tello, Lima (Univ. Nac. Mayor de 


Shp Marcos), 1961. Pp, xx, 364, 180 fext figs., $3 
plates 

In his lifetime Dr, Tello did an immense amount of exploration 
throughout Peru and made many discoveries. Among his greatest 
achievements were his recognition of the importance of the Chavin 
Culture and his work at the type site, the temple of Chavin de 
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Huintar. As a result of his work he formulated some elaborate 
schemes of development for the Peruvian civilizations, all of which 
he derived from a h tical source in the forests on the eastern 
slope of the Andes. During his life he published little of the field 
work on which his theories were based, so it was hard to assess 
their validity, and since his death mew discoveries, expecially 
radiocarbon dating and the Preceramic deposits on the coast, have 
rendered them chiefly of historical interest. Nevertheless fuller 
publication of his ficld observations remains important, and this 
has been undertaken in recent years, largely by the devoted efforts 
of Sr. Tonbio Mejia Xesspe, one of his old pupils and assistants. 

A first instalment, published some years ago, dealt with the Casma 
Valley. The present work was finished by Tello hinuwelf in 1946, 
shortly before his death, but it has been revised by Mejia Xesspe. It 
describes Tello's explorations at Chavin in 1919, 1934 and 1940, 
and gives an account of the temple with plans and ions, a 

ription of the sculptures found there and in the neighbourhood, 
alsin se pottery and other finds A good many of the carvings 
Ulustrated are familiar from previous publications, but there are 
many new ones, and these, together with others recently discovered, 
show that there must have been an amazingly large number ar this 
site alone. The volume ends on a sad note, wise it records the 
burial of the temple and the carvings, which Tello had carefully 
collected in a temporary museum, under débris laid down by a 
disastrous flood, Tello thought that it had been lost for ever, but, 
happily, recent work has uncovered the site and revealed fresh 
discoverics. 

A second part of this publication, giving Tello’s views on the 
distribution of the Chavin Culture, is expected. It will be awaited 
with interest. G. H. §. BUSHNELL 


Codices Becker J-Il. Edited by Karl A, Nowotny. Graz (Alademische 
a) 5 Druck w. Werlagsanstalt), 1961. Pp. 27. Full colour 


reproductions pp. 1-4 and pp. §-17; and pp. 1-4. Price 
870 schillings 

_ These long-needed reproductions of two minor Mixtec codices in 
the Museum of Ethnography in Vienna (Inv. No, 60306 and 60307) 
have been worth the trouble taken by the University of Graz and 
the editors. The facsimiles, printed in the same divided sections as 
the originals, are of paper on a strong cloth backing; they make no 
attempt to reproduce the thickness and texture of the original 
pliable skin. The colour is as accurate as modern reproduction 
methods permit. The old hand-coloured edition of Becker I, 
published by De Saussure as Le Manuscrit du Cacigue, omitted the 
traces of place names written in Mixtec by a post-Conguest com- 
mentator. Irs colours also left much to be desired. Of Codex Becker 
Il there has been no previous facsimile edition. 

Dr. K. A. Nowotny has provided a carefully documented 
description, giving the history of the codices. Of Becker II it might 
be added that it passed through the hands of Dorenburg before it 
reached the collection of Philipp J. Becker. We are given a short 
description of the Codex Becker I with relevant genealogical tables, 
and it is shown that it is very probably one document with the 
Codex Colombino in Mexico. The work is historical in nature, 
dealing with the period a.p, 1948 to 1068, when the great chief 
Eight Deer, Ocelot Claw, Lord of Tilantongo, established his rule 
over most of the Mixtec towns. It gives a good deal of space to 
pictures of Mixtec ceremonial life and, in that, is our most impor- 
tant source of information for this period. 

Becker [1 is much more a list of reigning Lords of the Mixtec 
towns at the time immediately after the Spanish Conquest than a 
history. It has short genealogical notes, but none of the place names 
is translated from hieroglyphic writing to the Spanish alpha- 
bet. The contrast in style with the pre-Spanish painting of figures 
im Becker I is very notable. Cc. A. BURLAND 


The Virgin's Children: Life in an Aztec Village Today. By 
9) 6 William Madsen. Austin, Texas (U. of Texas P-), 


1pfo, Pp, xv, 248. Price $4.50 
This succinctly written and very agrecably produced 
book is an account of the contemporary culture of San Francisco 
Tecospa, one of a group of Nahuarl Indian villages some 20 minutes 
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by car south of Xochimilco in the Valley of Mexico. A 16 months’ 
field study, sponsored by the Wenner-Gren Foundation, was 
carried out there in 19§2 in accordance with ‘a long recognized 
need for information about the modern descendants of the Aztecs.’ 
Two chapters on Aztec culture and its fate ar the hands of the 
Spaniards lead into descriptions of the village's economy and 
material culture, the life cycle of Tecospans, the compadrazgo and 
the local political system. The last half of the book deals with 
religious beliefs and rituals and repeats much of the material already 
published by Dr. Madsen in article form, notably a very detailed 
account of the Tecospan adaptation of Medizval European “hot" and 
‘cold* medical c cations. The book is embellished by same five 
dozen photographs, more than a few of which, however, are 
repetitive, and by some drawings from the pen of a ten-year-old 
villager. The author is not afraid to let his personal experiences 
intrude into his narrative, as when he describes his own attitudes to 
his godson on pp. 96-98—a glimpse of the anthropologist is often 
all too rare in contemporary monograp = | 

This said, we would on no account wish to belittle Dr. Madsen’s 
achievement on his own chosen ground by raising some doubts as 
to the orientation and methods of this and some other recent books 
on Meso-American anthropology, adding in pasting that too many 
technicalities in the U.S. seem to stand between an author and 
prompt publication of his complete field report. Are we not familiar 
enough by now with the ‘Conquest Situation” to desire more than 
descriptions of retention or rejection of cultural traits by a particular 
village ? Do we not know by heart the general pattern of the life 
cycle in such villages ? Should we not grow more exigent about the 
ideal pictures offered to us so that, here, in the case of relations 
between godparents and godchildren (p. 95) and jilted suitors and 
their girls (p. 100) or intermarriage rules between compadres (p. 102), 
we begin to cry out for well documented cases and some 
statistics as to what actually happens rather than what is said to 
happen directly set down by the writer? And how many loose 

wltural strings remain to provoke astonishment (‘If a man 1s fool- 
hardy enough to wave his hat at a rainbow and shout “come over 
here,” the rainbow will pass over him, sending its cold air into his 
body," p. 186), when Durkheim's ascription of illusoriness to 
informants’ statements on religion rather than to the social function 
of religion is forgotten! 

In short there is in such accounts a worrisome absence of tangi- 
bility due to a lack of formulation of sociological problems. It is 
hardly worth naming mames and presenting indivi if we get 
but a very hazy idea of the social relations prevailing between them 
and some indication of the contribution to social science which the 
author expects to make by choosing a particular village. How much 
more interesting perhaps, to cite but one example, would have been 
a study of the role of city spiritists in a transition from a rural to an 
urban orientation of curing, merely mentioned on p. 227, than pages 
of pure description of village curers’ techniques, or some examina- 
tion of why people accuse others of witchcraft in Tecospa rather 
than pages on the techniques and ideology of witchcraft (the witch's 
anonymity is preserved in print, by the way, but two photogra 
of him are given!). The documentation er Bierce ate sie 
sub-cultures must not be neglected but the contributions of social 
anthropology to our knowledge of the rich Meso-American field 
are as yet surprisingly marginal iad infrequent. 

E. MICHAEL MENDELSON 


American Indians. By Willian T. Hagan. Chicago History 
a7 American Civilization. Chicago UP), soar Be. 


viii, 190, Price £1 14s. tives in American 

Indian Culture Change. Edited by Edward H. Spicer. 
Chicago (U.P.), 1961. Pp. x, $49. Price J°4. Indians of North 
America. By Harold E. Driver. Chicago (U.P), 1961. Pp, xvili, 668. 
Price J) 4 105, 

Hagan’s book is a historian’s history and must be judged as such. 
Its concern is with the white man's impact on the Indian, his 
gradual expropriation of Indian land, and the transportation of the 
Indians themselves. Even the objective historian feels the necessity 
to protest that the removals ‘approached the horrors created by the 
Nazi handling of subject peoples’ (p. 77). He deals mainly with the 
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English, French and American policies towards the Indians and only 
briefly with the Spanish in the south-wes—this gives a bias to 
the account that is not explained. All in all this is probably the best 
short summary of the history of the westward expansion that we 
have. Two rh of sociological i interest that emerge are, first, the 
role of the half-bloods as ‘progressive’ clements in Indian affairs 
(for comparison with the mestizo influence in New Spain) and, 

secondly, his stress on the fact that once the Indians took up guns 
and trade goods and abandoned their old means of warfare, they 
became dependent on the white man, even for their means of 
fighting him. 

This stress on the fact that the Indians and the whites formed one 
society divided against itself i in the anthropologists’ history, 
written by Spicer and his collea They call it the ‘contact 
community” and use it as a tool comparison in investigating the 
culture history of the Yaqui, Rio Grande Pueblos, Navaho, Mandan, 
1 one hapa ogee a eases instructive to put their method 
of writing history alongsi gan’s. The anthropologists are 
interested in seeing what stages these various groups have passed 
through in the acculturative process, in terms of the successive 
contact communities which were established from prehistoric 
times (in some cases) onwards. The theme of the book is that when 
the members of two cultures come into fairly stable and permanent 
contact, a third culture, the contact culture, emerges, with its own 
norms, Values and understandings. The type of culeure that emerges 
will depend on the conditions of contact, and these $ form 
interesting contrasts in contact conditions. Some, like the Puchlos 
and the Navaho, have maintained a good deal of integrity despite 
centuries of contact, while others, like the Mandan, became extinct, 
or like the Kwakiutl and Wasco-Wishram, had their culture 
irretrievably transformed if not totally effaced. A number of 
metaphors are employed to descnibe these processes. The Yaqui 
have evolved a‘ fusional* solution to the relation between indigenous 
and Spanish culture; the Rio Grande Pucblos have * compart- 
mentalized* the same two cultures; the Navaho have *imcorporated’ 
extrancous material without altering basic structure or values; and 
so on. The stages of development of cach society sometimes show 
shifts from one ‘acculturative model’ to another. The distinction, 
borrowed from Linton, berween ‘directed’ and ‘non-directed’ 
contact, is added to the other ideas to form a scheme of analysis 
which Spicer handles with impressive skill in his summary chapter. 
The scheme thus offers us a way of describing several types of 
acculturative process in an economical and graphic fashion. (Ie 
would be interesting to see how far these analytical notions would 
carry us in treating, say, the culture change in various African 
tribes—especially those with well documented historics.) This 
common framework helps to make the individual cases immediately 
comparable, but each author makes his own contribution to analysis 
in terms of his own standpoint. Thus Vogt interprets the stages aired 
types af Navaho acculturation largely in terms of their “value 
system, while French employs the ‘reference group’ concept in 
his analysis of the Wasco-Wishram. Dozier’s study of the Rio 
Grande Poeblos is valuable both intrinsically and as the only large- 
scale study of the group as a whole, The details of the Navaho, 
sine and Yaqui cases were already well known—here the 

anization of the data is the main interest. The chapter on the 

Kwaki tl brings us up to date on this well-known tribe and that 

on the Waseo-Wishram introduces us to a little-known but interest- 

group now menged completely with the Hidata. Both as a 

ee eitetion to knowledge and for teaching purposes, this book is 

excellent, Credit is due to the Social Science Research Council for 
its effort in making it posible. 

Driver's book, unlike the other two, is anhistorical, Based on 
Driver and Massey's Comparative Studies of American Indians, it sets 
out to ‘describe the enormous variations of culture patterns among 
Indians, from Ee Arctic to Panama, at the high points of their 
histories . given this aim, it s . The documentation 
it impressive ea wel handled. It fails, keeeinnne to give a picture 
of any tribe as a functioning entity. This is admittedly not its aim, 
but it limits its we as an introductory book on the American Indian. 
The book is divided into chapters on such topics as * Clothing,’ 
*Music," * Marriage and the Family,’ and the distribution of traits in 
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Nos. 27-29 
these fields is iven by culture areas. This method is not followed 
paren lie dt cape gc ei the chapter on ‘Religion, Magic, and 


Medicine of sketches of five religious systems. This makes 
alin bes nash Gee. Where it leaves the ground and be- 
comes ‘theoretical’ it is positively embarrasung, as for example in 
the chapter on Behera and ee The photographs should 
have been augmented at the drawings, which are 
dreadful, Despite these Pree Sige bulk of the book i Is sound 
and will serve as an introductory handbook on the distribution of 
Amerindian culture traits. J. BR. FOX 


Indian Life in the Upper Great Lakes: 11,000 B.C. to A.D. 


1800. By George Irving ares Chicago (U-P.) 
a8 — _ agents: O.U.P.), 1960. Pp. 182, 75 illus. 


This isa Rites ustrated and readable presentation of the 
sequence of Indian cultures in the upper Great Lakes arca beginning 
with the earliest evidence of occupation and ending with brief 
ethnographies of the historic tribes. The problem here is that of 
condensing a considerable body of anthropol knowledge 
covering a relatively long time span and an area of nearly a quarter 
of a million square miles. 

An introduction to the ecology and glacial geology of the region 
is followed by a description of the prehistoric cultures, Evidence 
tor the epecerence of Palao-Indians here as carly a3 11,000 B.C, is 

predicated on radio-carbon dates for mastodon remains and the 
eccurnence of such remains in datable glacial terraces. Thus far, 
however, and unlike the position in the Southwest, fluted pots 
have not been found in direct association with mastodons in this 
region. Following are chapters on the archaic cultures, with sie 
siderable attention devoted to the intriguit i Old Copper peop 
who may well be the carliest workers of metal aes | i 
Early Woodland peoples, the Hopewellians, and the Late Woodland 
cultures. 


The final one-third of the book is a series of ethnographical 
summaries of the Woodland tribes of the carly historic period 
(1600 to 1760), with the last chapter treating of the impact of the 
white man, ¢ lly in terms of the fur trade, on these tribes 
resulting in the ultimate collapse of their traditional ways of life. 
The volume also contains a a osary of pertinent anthropological 
and geological terms. 

This rather ambitious attempt comes off well, and although 
geared for a lay audience, it is also a useful book for the professional. 

ROBERT RITZENTHALER. 


Ethnographic Bibliography of North America. By George 
Peter Murdock, yrd edn, revised. New Hawen UH. RALF.) 
29 oe ¥. A pig Taplinger), 1960. Pp. xxiv, 395, 1§ maps. 


When Murdock’: bibliography was first published by Yale 
in Pp! | promptly and gratefully laid aside my own index 
cards and bought a copy. With well over 9,000 entries it proved an 
extremely valuable working tool. The edition (1953) 
escaped me, but the third improves on the first by having nearly 
double the number of entries and culling many more journals, 
including some from Soviet Russia, The arrangement, as before, 
is by tribes under 15 regional headings, plus a section tor general 
works. The main coverage is up to 1958, with a st list of 
some of the more important publications of 1959-60. Ah index of 
tribal names has been added, and reference made casicr by indicating 
at the top of cach page the section and sub-section with which it 
deals, The tribal map, formerly contained in a p is now 
bound in and reduced to page size, with some loss of legibitity; 
this however is compensated by the insertion of an area map at the 
beginning of each section. 

Rigorous brevity is observed throughout, sometime: with 
whimsical results. Thus the use of dashes to avoid repetition of 
authors’ names takes no account of possible homonyms and at 
first glance it would appear that I published one paper in England 
in 1944 and a second im Philadelphia 120 years carlier. But sympathy 
may be reserved for the editors of the journal for which the reference 
symbol is SLOP. GEOFFREY TURNER. 


Nos. 30-33 


3 O By R. W. Dunning. Toronto (U.P.) (London agents: 


O.ULP.), 1959. Pp. xiv, 207, illus. Price {02 45. 
Extensive as already is the literature on the Ojibwa, 
this book explores new ground, and has significant implications 
both for practical administration and for theories of social change. 
The Pekangekum band, here studied, live in north-western 
Ontario where contact with non-Indians is virtually restricted to 
dealings with the trader, misionaries and Canadian government 
officials. Culture contact has nevertheless been operative among 
them for a very long time, its first manifestation having been the 
change-over to commercial fur-trapping as the basis of the economy. 
In 1876 they became ‘Treaty’ Indians, receiving small annual 
payments from the government; these have m more recent years 
been supplemented and overshadowed by family allowances, old- 
age pensions and regular relief rations, which today represent more 
than go per cent. of the band's total income. One result of these 
economic changes has been the relaxation of the ecological limita- 
tions of the habitat and this, together with the introduction of 
medical services, has brought about a very considerable increase in 
the population (standing at 382 in 1999). Dependence on local food 
sources has steadily declined and almost all the equipment of daily 
life comes through the store. 

But whereas material culture has diverged widely from aboriginal 
models, the combination of economic stability and insulation from 
the example of White neighbours has resulted in an elaboration of 
what the author calls “indigenous social norms." Because the popula- 
tion is now large enough to provide the required number of 
mariage partners, and there is less meeting with other Opbwa 
communities, band endogamy has become the rule, bringing with 
it a strengthening of patrilineal kinship ties and of traditional joking 
and avoidance relationships. 

Dr. Dunning's work was originally written up as a Ph.D. thesis 
for Cambridge and in its present form is introduced by Professor 
Fortes. It is lucidly written and admirably documented from trade 
and administrative records and with social case histories. One 
feature missing that some readers might have welcomed is a phonetic 
key to the transliteration of Ojibwa words; the pronunciation of 
*“Pekangekum’ itself has to be deduced from a historical quotation. 
But this is a very small matter in a book which one hopes will set 
a pattern for further studies by Canadian anthropologists of the 
Dominion’s Indian and Eskimo groups, now at a critical juncture 
in their destiny. GEOFFREY TURNER. 


Ceremonial Costumes of the Pueblo Indians: Their Evolu- 
“ tion, Fabrication and Significance in the Prayer 


Drama. By Virginia Moore Roediger. University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles (paper-back 
reprint) (London: C.U.P.), 1961. Pp. xvii, 251. Price 17s. 

Among the strong points of Miss Roediger’s useful handbook, 
with its clear informative drawings, based on reading, museum 
study and field work, are the brief but methodical account of mater- 
jals and manufacture and the author's perception of dramatic values 
and the ceremonial setting. Perhaps space might have been spared 
from the general introduction to supply some obvious omissions— 
war and war-dance dress; comparison with rock carvings, murals, 
and sand pictures; face-painting as related to masks; more about 
animal personation in hunting and in ceremony; Pueblo im- 
pressioniam and symbolism contrasted with realistic character 
masks (Hopi). Undoubtedly Miss Roediger knows much more than 
she has had room to say. 

The quasi-historical passage on p. 181 scems to me pure gues 
work. | BARBARA AITKEN 


The Heart of the Forest. By Adrian Cowell. London (Gollancz), 
37 rpio. Pp. 246, Price fot $s. 


In 1948 Brazil confounded its economists and silenced 

its pessimists by going through with the building of 

a startlingly new capital in the backlands and by doing it, in the 
initial stages, largely from the air. At that time it was felt in certain 
government circles that if an expedition could make its way into the 
virtually unexplored forests of the Xingu valley and plant the flag 
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in the exact centre of the country, then this would be a symbolic 
affirmation of Brazil's determination and ability to open up the 
interior. If the expeditionaries could also clear an airstrip $0 that the 
President could make a descent at the geographical centre of 
the nation before the expiry of his term of office—well, so much 
mia Ce ll ll ed to join the party en 

Mr. Cowell was quizzically permitted to yom ; entrusted ts 
with carrying out this task, but his book is not just another “expedi- 
tion book." The expedition is, in fact, incidental to his narrative, 
much of which is concerned with the period when it has not set 
out and when people doubt whether it ever will set out. The 
author lived meanwhile in the scatter of crude huts inhabited by 
livestock, Indians and a few hired hands, which Brazil’s most famous 
explorers, the brothers Villas-Boas, had made into the unofficial 
capital of the Xingu. He was fascinated by these two men, by the 
intentional purposelessness of their methods and by the quirks of 
character which had endeared them to the Indians. 

He was fascinated too by the Indians themselves—an assortment 
of tribes which had taken refuge in this expanse of jungle the size 
of Britain, He set out to try and understand them by understanding 
their environment, The best passages of the book describe how he 
lost his nervousness in the jungle and learned to fend for himself in 
it. By so doing he felt himself closer to the Indians and better able 
to speculate about their lives and motivations. He admired their 
efficiency in the forest and he tried hard to understand their morality, 
which appalled him by its casual ruthlessness. 

Anthropologists will be impatient with many of Mr. Cowell's 
empathic statements about the Indian mind or abour the moods 
and assumptions of Indian languages, especially when they realize 
that he did not, apparently, speak any of them but conversed with 
his Indian friends in what was, from their side at least, a very basic 
Portuguese. Yet the reader may well feel that here is a man who 
perceived something about the Xingu region and its inhabitants 
which usually escapes the analytical monograph. Mr. Cowell 
writes about matters which are genuine anthropological concerns— 
about the relationsip of men to a difficult environment, about the 





plight of societies threatened by inevitable and unacceptable changes 
and about the adjustments which individuals in such societies are 


called upon to make. He docs not set out to analyse but rather to 
describe and his description is sympathetic, at times exciting and 
well worth reading. His book conveys the true ‘feel’ of Central 
Brazil and makes one even more impatient for the scholarly 
ethnography which so urgently meeds to be done in this area. 
DAVID MAYBURY-LEWITS 


liche. By Esteban Erize. Buenos Aires (Cuadernos del 
Sur), 1960. Pp. $40 

Esteban Erize defines the Mapuche as a group of tribes living on 
both sides of the Andes, who spoke the same language and had the 
same customs, belicfs and internal organization. They are more 
usually known as “Araucanians' in Chile and ‘Pampa’ tribes for 
those residing in Argentina. Although formerly they numbered 
some hundreds of thousands and extended across the continent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific shores, they are today very few and the 
nepace language is dying out or changing so rapidly that the 
author considers that it may be a dead language by the end of this 
century. 

His expressed intention is to bring together from various sources 
all that is known of the Mapuche language. Erize rightly considers 
that, for a proper understanding, the words should be considered 
in their fullest social context. Not only, therefore, is the Spanish 
equivalent of each Mapuch word given, but also included are 
references to past literary works in which the word has occurred, 
together with its meaning and known connotation in the socicty. 
In addition, the introduction describes some of the principal 
characteristics of Mapuche grammar. There are some brief notes 
on the most important writers about Mapuche tribes, an extensive 
bibliography, with an appraisal of the contents of each major work, 
and a useful map showing the fullest extent of the Mapuche peoples. 

This book is therefore much more than a dictionary; it is a mine 
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of information of all kinds and a most valuable source for anyone 
wishing to find out more about these very littl known South 
American Indians. AUDREY J. BUTT 


Dog-team and School-desk. By Phyllis M. Taylor, London 
(Jenkins), 1960. Pp. 160, illus, Price 185. 
34 Deg-team and School-desk describes the experiences 
— * of an English school teacher in Canada after she 
decided to accept a position teaching at Aklavik, the centre for 
muskrat-trapping in the Mackenzie Delta. Aklavik lies close to the 
tree line and both Loucheux Indians and Eskimos live there, along 
with white traders and government officials. 

Miss Taylor spent two years at Aklavik, teaching first ar a mission 
boarding school and then at the government day school. Her 
account reflects faithfully the life at this northern settlement, 
Unfortunately, it was not a very interesting life as Miss Taylor 
had to spend almost all her time at her school desk. The dog team 
really appears in the title only, but it ts the dog team that still leads 
to the most akrespaiss parts of the Canadian north. The reader is 
left with the impression that Miss Taylor did mot find all she had 
hoped to in Aklavik. She might have been more successful had she 

played truant. 

A few small errors, such as the misspelling of the names Stefansson 
(p. 90), Dr. Laurent-Christensen (p. 114), and Northwest Territories 
(p. 37); the translation of ‘wik’ in Aklavik as ‘ford’ rather than 
* place’ (p. $4); and a most strange description of permafrost (p. 28), 
do not affect the main story. DIANA ROWLEY 


Eskimokiinstler. By Hans Himonelheber, and edn, Kassel (Réth), 
3 5 1943. Pp. 136. Price DM 11.80 


Ethnologists more particularly interested in abori- 
ginal art-—and not beast eskimologists—will receive this 
second edition of Eskimokiineler with pleasure. Certainly no csential 
changes have been made in the text, but in the new edition several 
of the original illustrations have become enlarged and thus show to 
better advantage, and also a few new ones have been added. ‘Typo- 
graphically the book is exemplary, 
In 1933 the author studied art and artustic activity among the 
Atutu and Guro Negroes in West Africa, but, according to his 
own introductory words, felt it urgent also to make comparative 
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studies in a totally different aboriginal society im order to find out to 
what extent his earlier experiences with regard to primitive art 
might prove to be of more validity, In the choice of the 
Southwest Alaskan Eskimos as object for his investigations a more 
complete contrast in cultural setting could hardly be found, This 
does not in itself necessarily Nanay aif that the ered attitude towards 
art must also be correspondingly different. Yet the result arrived at 
by the author was that “rina art differed in almost every respect 
from what was found among the Negroes. Thus he found quite 
another basis, other purposes, other artists, besides a different 
technique. In short, art proved to occupy another position in the 
Eskimo mind and to have other functions in the Eskimo society. 
In this connexion it may be significant that the Eskimo | 
apparently has no particular word to cover what we call ‘art.’ On 
the other hand, a certain xathetic feeling is often present, a3 appears 
from several statements in the book. But it seems difficult to separate 
it from other viewpoints, most of them traditionally connected 
with the object in question. 

The general result of the author's investigation is, that to. an Eskimo 
an artistic product has meaning only in a certain connexion, be it a 
cereshicnal On a eu on Ab oe ora se sgsren tray, or it 
may be a of “remin to fix the memory of past cx 
of importance to a person or a family—or merely to Se 
story when told, as is often done eye op rat when they entertain 
their playmates with story-telling, at the same time illustrating the 
tale by drawing pictures in the snow or ona piece of level ground with 
a special bone knife. A painting or carved figure is not made onl 
for the sake of beauty, it must a peal to the imagination and te 
something. Moreover, no particular interest is shown in preserving 
artistic products: masks are bummed when they have fultilled their 
purpose, new masks being carved when the next feast is approach- 
ing. 

Through the author's detailed and painstaking studies during his 
stay among Alaskan Eskimos in 1936, including a winter 
sojourn on the island of Nunivak, the reader is thus made acquainted 
with all essential aspects of Eskimo art and artistic work at that time, 
the special techniques used and the personal role of the artist. Ar 
the same time the book adds to the understanding of many details 
in Eskimo religion and social life, thus supplementing records by 
earlier authors. ERIK. HOLTVED 
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The Secret Adam. By E. 5, Drower, Oxford (Clarendon P.) (London: 
O.U_P.), 1960. Pp. xvii, 123. Price gt $5. 

36 By her single-minded devotion during many years 

: to Mandaan studies Lady Drower has established 
herself as the foremost authority on the religion and literature of 
this interesting but vanishing sect. She has lived among the Man- 
daans and studied their rites at first hand. She has edited and 
translated many of their sacred texts, making available to students 
of anthropology and comparative religion a rich field of new 
material. In her latest book, The Secret Adam, she has turned her 
attention to the new Gnostic texts from Khenoboskion, and has 
shown the remarkable links between the Mandzan and the Mani- 
chean forms of religion. The Khenoboskion discoveries have been 
somewhat ov lowed by the immense publicity given to the 
scrolls from the Qumran caves, but when the excitement has died 
down, it will be found that the Gnostic texts from Khenoboskion 
are of far greater significance for Christian origins than the Qumran 
texts. 

The mysterious figure of the Uriensch has come to play a con- 
siderable part in recent studies of Christian origins. In his recent 
book He that Cometh, Professor Mowinckel has put forward the view 
that the conception of the secret Adam underlies the title Son of 
Man applied to himself by Jesus in the Gospels. Early Rabbinical 
speculation was much occupied with the figure of the primeval 
Adam, and Adamic lore abounds in the Zohar. Early patristic 
sources throw much light on the place which Gnostic sects gave to 
Adam in their cosmologies. All this material Lady Drower has laid 
under contribution in her fascinating study of the secret Adam. 
There is much rich anthropological and folklore material to tempt 
the student here. Early Sumerian and Babylonian myths such as 


Ishtar’s descent into the underworld, and the journey of Gilgamesh 
in search of immortality, offer reaps! parallels to the sojourn 
of Hibil-Ziwa in the underworld and his finding of Ruha, The 
much discussed carly Christian rite of baptism for the dead finds 
a possible explanation in certain Mandan, or more correctly 
Masorcan, rituals, Lady Drower writes: “To dic naked or wearing 
ordinary dress is to die in a state of impurity, hence every year 
during the five intercalary days ... many persons commision the 
Blessed Oblation known as Ahaba d-Mania (Giving of Garments). 
A proxy acts the part of the deceased who died “improperly 
clothed" and in the latter's name is bapuzed, puts on a new ritual 
dress [rte the word is Persian), and eats the sacred meal." 
penumbra of curious Gnostic sects which surrounds 
the eae Christian Church receives much valuable illumination 
from this brilliant study of the secret Adam. It should be read by all 
students of (Christian origins. 5. H. HOOKE 


Racial Problems in Soviet Muslim Asia. By Geoffrey Wheeler. 
London (O.UP. for Inst. of Race Relations), 1960. 
3 Toke copies af the Uni blics of Azerbayzhan 
: oples o nion 1 cs of Azerbayzhan, 
Kazakhstan, Kirgizia, adzhikistan, mTadeitaita and Uzbekistan 
together comprise Soviet Muslim Asia. Their indigenous popula- 
tions have been subject to the combined processes of Piussification 
and of Sibatige aro which Col. Wheeler considers in an excellent 
compendium. This small work is informative, well written, 
balanced in judgment, and objective in tone. No one knows the 
subject better than the author, who has dedicated to it more than 
four decades of constant and careful study. 


The main historical movements among these peoples are traced 
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during the Tsarist period and the Revolution and Civil War 
(ch. I-11). The Soviet Nationalities policy is considered in its gener- 
ality (ch. [N); four chapters (IV-VI) are devoted to the Soviet 
demographic and political impact, the cultural impact, social con- 
tact, and the economic impact on the peoples of the area. Relations 
with the non-Sovict cast and the U.S.5.R. form the object of a 
separate treatment (ch. VIII). | : 
Unfornmartely, the book was already in press when the data of 
the 1949 census of the U.S.5S.R. were published; however, demo- 
graphic trends of migration and resettlement mentioned in the book 
continue. It is now posible to fill in certain gaps: we may, ¢.¢., 
populations which could not then be calculated (p. 29). The book 
appeared before the MXV World Congress of Orientalists; how- 
ever, the ‘display of Soviet achicvernent in the study and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the East’ which was predicted by the 
author (p. 49) has been borne out. 
programme of the Institute of Race Relations, the word ‘race’ 
in the tithe and passim in the text should be changed to read *ethnic.* 


Muslim Caste in Uttar Pradesh. By Ghaus Ansari. Lucknow 


| (Ethnographic and Folk Culture Soc.), 1960. Pp. 83 
38 In this short book Dr. Ansari discusses Muslim caste 


in Uttar Pradesh, using such authoritics as Blunt, 
Crooke, Fisley, Row, Ibbetson and Hutton, and drawing inter- 
mittentlyupon his own experience as a Muslim of Uttar Pradesh. 
His purpose is to study ‘culture contact’ in the light of the conflict 
between Muslim ideals of equality and their caste usages; his work 
is ‘based upon the methodical approach afforded by the Cultural- 
Historical School of ethnology .. ." (p. 1). 

The first part of the book comprises four chapters. The second 
and main chapter is concerned with the ‘origin, development, and 
definition of caste (17 pp.). The first chapter is an introduction 
(2 pp.). The third and fourth chapters (together & pp.) consider 
the rise and expansion of Islam, its entry into India, and Muslim 
ideas about equality. | 

In the second part of the book the fifth chapter is a miscellany 
of information about some Muslim castes, arranged in the style of an 
encyclopedia. The sixth chapter discusses endogamy and hypergamy 
and has a short section on social control. The seventh chapter 
discusses the way in which economic ‘class’ cuts across caste 
membership. In a final chapter Dr. Ansari argues that caste attitudes 
predisposed the population of Uttar Pradesh and Indians generally 
to communal hatreds. Three appendices list Muslim castes, give a 
table of kinship terms, and recount cight myths of origin for a 
low caste, which has both Hindu and Muslim sections. 

This is the only recent book about Muslims in Uttar Pradesh, 
and it is to be hoped that one day Dr, Ansari will supplement this 
somewhat slight introduction by fieldwork, following in particular 
some of the leads that he gives in his seventh chapter. 

F. G. BAILEY 





Caste Ranking and wnity Structure in Five Regions of 
3 9 India and Pakistan. By McKim Marriott. Poona 


(Deccan Call,}, 1960. Pp. 75. Price Rs. § 
Though field studies of Indian rural caste systems 

have only been made during the past decade or so, a great deal of 
material exists in the many socio-economic surveys, Gazetteers and 
other books on rural India published during the past century. To 
survey this material, and to link it to contemporary research in a 
framework both instructive for past and meaningful for future 
work—this is Dr. Marriott's achievement in this short monograph. 
The aim is to isolate some of the determinants of the elaboration 
(ic. the number of ranks) in amy caste hierarchy, A priori, it is held 
that these determinants would include the number of castes, the 
existence of patterns of stratified interaction, the consistency of 
behaviour in this interaction, and the freedom of this interaction 
from disturbance by inconsistent external factors. The determinants 
are first introduced into an analysis of Dr. Marriott's own fieldwork. 


and then into the construction of models of hierarchies from material 
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collected for the areas of Kerala, Coromandel, Upper Ganges, 
Middle Indus and Bengal Delta, in this descending order of clabora- 
tion. In each case, it is argued, the four determinants apply to an 
extent summed up in a concluding section. The monograph ends 
with some bricf speculations on the origins of caste m the light of 
the existence of the four determinants as permissive features. — 

One difficulty in making a macroscopic survey of this kind is, of 
course, that materials ranging over most of a century must be put 
into the ethnographic present without allowing for the ways in 
which the situation, as well as the approach of the observers, may 
have changed. Another is that materials may vary in richness for 
different regions. Hence, the model hicrarchies discussed can only 
be approximate, as alternatives to models built from detailed held 
analyses, But this invalidates ncither the need to make such compara- 
tive studies, nor the validity of the ‘interactional’ approach to 
caste which is here used. | 

Although they might digress from the main theme, one would 
have been pleased to have more details of Dr. Marriott's own study- 
The names and populations of the castes, the details of their holdings 
of land, the composition of the caste blocs, these and other data 
could be compared with material now published from other areas, 
though unavailable to Dr. Marriott when his study was completed 
im 1945. 

One is left with a fecling of gratitude to Dr. Marriott for the 
elegance of his presentation and the stimulus which his work will 
give to caste studies, and with a realization of the amount of field 
research still needed, which should go hand in hand with compara- 
tive work of this kind. ADRIAN C. MAYER 


Indus and Swat Kohistan: An Ethnographic Survey. By 
, Frederik Barth. Studies Honouring the Centennial of 

4 () Universitetets Etnografiske Museum, Oslo, 1857-1947, 
maps, text figs. 


Vol. Hf. Oslo (Forenede Trykkericr), 1956. Pp. 98, 
This slim volume records the information collected by Dr. Barth 
on a three-week journey through the mountains of Swat and Indus 


Kohistan, an area almost completely unknown eral V. 
[It is a first-class example of skilled ethnographical surveying under- 
taken by a professional observer familiar with both the lingua 
franca of the arca and the sociology of the neighbouring Pathan 
tribes of the North-West Frontier. The three areas of Kohistan 
surveyed include a number of distinct cthnic and linguistic groups, 
mainly the Kohistanis of Indus Kohistan, the Gawris and Torwalis 
of Swat Kohistan, and the Gujars, ‘an imtrusive lowland Indian 
population.” A section is devoted to cach of the first three above, 
with the emphasis in cach case on economic and political organiza- 
tion, and a brief note is included on the Gujars. There is finally a 
short but valuable discussion of the traditions of centralized state 
organizations in Kohistan, which involves a consideration of the 
distribution among the Dardic peoples in general of “the two basic 
types of organization, the centralized and the acephalous." Dr. 
Barth points to the correlation between political organization and 
ecological and Besoin features, describes the feudal land- 
tenure system of Chitral State with its relationship both to a 
highly centralized state organization and to a co-existing tribal 
and acephalous descent system in the districts. This discussion 
oF the traditional ctpanation Chitral enables him to show that 
persistent traditions of a former state organization among the 
present-day Kohistanis are less improbable than they might other- 
wise appear from the outline given of their con ‘acephalou 
ages organizations, and that the fragmentary historical evidence 
om the areas of the Dardic language family as a whole suggests 
that, under certain conditions of relative land fertiliry and accessi- 
bility, ‘the shift between centralized and acephalous organizations 
of the types described is simple and reversible.” 
hough the material gathered on such a bricf survey must 
incvitably appear fragmentary and slight in many important res 
pects, Dr, Barth has, by concentrating his attention on political 
structure and the organization of descent groups, produced an 
account of the areas visited in Kohistan which stk the aetiee 
interest to those of us already familiar with his publications on the 
political organization of the Pathans of Swat. K. C. ROSSER 
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oples of Nepal Himalaya: Scientific Results of the Japanese 

Ex tions to Nepal Himalaya 1952-1953. Edi- 
ted by H. Kihara. Kyoto, Japan (Fauna and Flora Research 
Soc., Kyoto U.), 1957. Pp. 427, 200 text figs., map 
The ct hical literature on the Himalayan region is so 
scanty and inadequate that it is a considerable pleasure to welcome 
this substantial aes ¢ (the third of a series by the Fauna and Flora 
Society of Kyoto University, the frst two volumes, published in 
195§ and 1996, dealing respectively with the natural history of 
Nepal and with land utilization and crops) which presents the 
cthnographical data collected by the Japanese Expedinons of 1952 
and 1953. Four authors have contributed: J. Kawakita records his 
observations—in a section which occupies more than three-quarters 
of this San it Qe the geography and ethnography of the 
districts which lay along the route of the Expedition from Kath- 
mandu to the areas surrounding the Annapurna and Manaslu ranges 
in Western Nepal; ¥. Huzioka d koran analysis of 31 Puorschach 
Test protocols obtained from the Bhona village of Tsumje; and in 
two brief final contributions $. Nakao gives an interesting discussion 
of the distribution and diffusion of cultivated plants ‘through the 
Sino-Himalayan route’ and §. Kitamura adds “Supplements and 
Corrections for Flowering Plants and Ferns in Vol. I. 

The first part (226 pp.) of Mr. Kawakita’s contribution to this 
volume is devoted to a broad survey of the human geography of 
Central and Western Nepal and includes a useful discussion of 
settlement patterns and a classification of the settlements through 
which the Expedition passed on its journcy to the mountains. The 
chapters on animal husbandry, transportation, agriculture, local 

overnment, and religion offer littl: more than a traveller's frag- 
mentary record, albeit compiled with much industry and effort, of 
his wayside observations. Thirty pages are given to brief notes on 
the tribes and castes of the Kathmandu Valley and of Western Nepal, 
and where not inaccurate (as in the ‘classification made by a gentle- 
man in Katmandu," p. 71) they add nothing to what is already known 
from the existing literature—with one important excepnion. A 
short but fascinating discussion of the Thakalis inhabiting the area 
around Tukucha in the valley of the Kali Gandaki is enough to 
suggest that a detailed study of this small but important community 
would be a most valuable contribution to the sociology of Nepal. 

In the course of his extensive journeys with the Expedinon 
through Westem Nepal, Mr. Kawakita spent 42 days with the 
Bhotias of Tsumje village. The second part of his contribution 1s 
given to a presentation and analysis of the results obtained during 
this brief period of intensive fieldwork. It includes valuable in- 
formation on population statistics, and an analysis of family 
structure, marriage, kinship terminology, and economic condition 
which may prove extremely weful for comparison with studies 
which have been recently undertaken by other anthropologists of 
*“Tibetanized’ communities such as the Sherpas of Sola Khumbu 
of Eastern Nepal and the Gurungs of the higher valleys in the West. 

K. C. ROSSER. 






















By Thos, M. Fraser, Jr. Ithaca, N.Y. (Cornell t 
= 0) Moa 


Rusembilan: A Malay Fishing Village in Southern Thailand. 
| Ithaca, N.Y. (Comell U.P), 

(London agents: O.ULP.), 1960. Pp. xviii, 281. Price 

Any anthropologist probably approaches a new study on an 
area closely approaching ‘his area’ with an initial feeling of clation 





at re-acquain with familiar scenes and situations, probably 
followed, if he is honest enough to admit it, with a criti | attitude 


sharpened by some slight | apni for the material. 
first m 


It was certainly in the ood that I looked at Mr. and Mrs. 
"Fraser's study of this Malay community in Thailand, its relation to 


that regional and national whole, and any = re lack of integration 
or stress, They lived in the middle of the fishing village for about 
eight months, drove a Landrover daily to market with a delighted 
load of some 20 local women enjoying a free lift with their fish, and 
were invited to local feasts and ceremonies. An appendix on local 
dialect contrasts oddly with the acknowledgement of the services 
of an interpreter, and in general the book presents disappointing 
inconsistencies in treatment and scientific standards. I understand 
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that it fills a gap in teaching students the gencral pattern of Asian 
culture and it attempts to place the material collected in a historical 
and political setting. The parts dealing with the introduction of 
motor boats to the village are fascinating, alive and detailed; but 
the rest of the book rarely reaches this standard of relevant detail. 

One has a curious impression of secing a community through a 
gauze curtain—a kind of veil of anonymity and unreality duc to 
the lack of precise illustrative detail, cither in tables, charts or 
figures, or in actual anecdotes with examples and names. [t seems 
ike an attempt to recreate the atmosphere of a community which 
one has lived in without making clear the basic facts of its structure. 

In just over 13 pages on trade and commerce at least 20 statements 
are introduced by such phrases as ‘to a large extent,’ “generally, 
‘oceasionally,” ‘sometimes,’ “most people,” ‘on the whole,’ “quite 
a few’ and so on. This lack of precision in economic analysts is 
paralleled in that on community organization, and particularly by 
the descriptions of makan pulut. These feasts have increased in size 
and frequency, according to the author, yet the old men complain 
that they have ‘lost their original meaning" which the author thinks 
was ‘to increase a man’s circle of friends.” They are now held, he 
says, On any pretext or for no reason at all. It is difficule for a 
sociologist to believe that a ceremony which has lost its * meaning’ 
(ie. fiction ?) should be on the increase, and one regrets that no 
thorough examination was made of the terms used or of the 
grseapinard, HCY aspect of social organization to another. The 
economic basis found in Malaya is neither confirmed nor denied. 
One suspects that it was not thought of. 

This was a disappointingly thin book for me. I hope that it may 
prove less so to others less familiar with the culture of which it is an 
offshoot. ROSEMARY FIRTH 


Trance in Bali. By Jane Belo, with a Preface by Margaret Mead, New 
43 York (Columbia U.P.) (Lomdon agents: O.U.P.), 1960. 


Pp. xiii, 284, 108 photographs. Price £23 

This is really a very valuable book, containing a 
detailed description of the various aspects of a phenomenon of 
primary importance in the civilization of the island of Bali. The 
author, observing and describing, often in close co-operation with 
three other investigators with a wide experience of life in Bal, 
Margaret Mead, Gregory Bateson and especially Katharana Mer- 
shon, herself spent several years in Bali (1931-35 and 1937-39) living 
in close contact with the people and acquiring a sound knowle« 
of the language and of the different local customs, having—most 
valuable of all assets—a deep sympathy with the people she was 
studying, and thus regarding them as living human beings and mot 
as mere study objects. She seems to have found the proper balance 
between true scholarly observation and human sympathy, with the 
consequence that the book not only gives an objectively tnatworthy 
picture, but also a feeling of human understanding and personal 
interest. It is difficult not to agree with the closing sentence of 
Margaret Meads Preface: *... this book of intricately woven, 
faithfully observed and beautifully presented material,’ 

The author's preoccupation is largely with the psychologi 
implications of the phenomenon of trance in the closely knit 
texture of Balinese civilization, but she does not try to force her 
conclusions on the reader, leaving him to draw his own from the 
rich and minutely reported material gathered in different districts 
of the island and reflecting widely different attitudes towards trance 
among the people themselves. Her warning against generalization 
is necessary salutary. Her rendering of the Balinese terms in 
English seems to be cogent and reliable, although perhaps one 
could accept several of the suggestions which J. L, Swellengrebel 
makes in his detailed review of this book in Bijdragen voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, Vol. CXVI, Part 3, The Hague (Nyhoff), 
1960, ¢@. where he says that the name for the mediums, sadeg, 
should not in the first place be connected with adegan and, conse- 
quently, be rendered as ‘pillar,’ but rather be linked with ngadeg, 
to stand, and thus be regarded as a ‘temporary place to stand on’ 
for the deity in question. | 

For those who have observed trance phenomena in other parts 
of the world, the material here presented offers many tantalizing 
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parallels, How far can the little girl trance dancers described in Miss 
Belo's third chapter be compared with Ghantw Deuta, the girls’ 
trance dances found in the Gurkha district of 2 which seem to 
offer so many striking parallels in style as well as in the feature 
that the girl *trancers" are in no circumstances allowed to continue 
after puberty ? Or else the parallel with the ecstatic dances of the 
Tantric priests in the valley of Kathmandu, which include a section 
called devdvatir, at the moment when the deity is descending into 
the body of the priest. 

This book certainly should be carefully examined by a very much 
wider circle of anthropologists than just those interested in Indo- 
One or two points seem to be less fortunate, One understands 
how the transcription used in this book came about, seeing that it 
follows mostly what Dutch scholars had adopted at that time 
(though not quite consistently, as, ¢.¢., on p. 189, col. 2, where one 
finds * Tuan" and ‘ Renoe* almost next to one another). 

It is a pity that the author has not given a short indication of the 
presse pronunciation of the Balinese words, as this orthography is 
bound to cause great confusion in everyone's but a Dutchman's 
mund, One also sorely mises a map of the island which would enable 
the reader to place the different Localities The location of Sindoe, 
é.g., 80 Close to the tourist centre Den Pasar and so easily accessible 
from it, certainly is of some importance. This situation would 
become clearer in the reader's mind if he could see the lay-out on a 
map, preferably one on which also the nature of the terrain would 
be indicated, Bali being a country where mountains, lakes, plains 
and the seashore have a decisive influence on the formation of 
religious belicfs. 

The grouping of the numerous—not always overclear—photo- 
graphs in the middle of the book seems unpractical from the reader's 
point of view, but this is always a difficult problem. Somehow onc 
would have been grateful for the breaking-up of the monotony 
of the too uniform two-column pages by an occasional relevant 
picture. A, A. BAKE 


The Chinese of Semarang: A Changing Minority Communi 
4 4 in Indonesia, By Donald Earl Willis, New York 


(Cormell U.P.) 1960. Pp. xiv, 374 
The town of Semarang situated in Central Java 
consisted of about 360,000 people in 1955 of whom about 60,000 
were of Chinese ancestry. The main fieldwork tool was an attirude 
questionnaire given to the last three grades of high-school children 
supplemented by certain personal investigations of the writer. An 
epilogue termed “Approach to theories of sociocultural change" 
based peinarily on the approach of Robert K. Merton and Olga 
Lang has been included bur its methodological connexion with the 
main text is not very clear. For example, after the statement that 
there have been changes in marriage patterns, houschold roles, etc., 
it both Totok and Peranakan Semarang Chinese families, it is 
concluded that Chinese families ‘have developed distinct patterns 
which represent unique and changing combinations of clements 
from traditional China, modern China, Indonesia and the West,’ 
whereas to the reader there scems nothing unique in the pattern of 
increasing urbanization nor is the reader convinced that the funda- 
mental features of Chinese society have altered; merely that certain 
external features of the social structure have changed. As I have 
shown elsewhere, one cannot see whether quarrels between fathers 
and sons result in emphasizing or denigrating traditional patrilineal 
values unless one also takes into consideration mother-in-law / 
daughter-in-law quarrels, on which insufficient data have been given 
in this book 
Or to take another example, in the questionnaire only half of the 
boys and Sertsmmcliaed iede contrast to three-quarters of their 
fathers “participated in ily ancestor worship." The author 
accounts for this “partly by the fact that interest in carrying out 
ancestor rites is declining rather rapidly’ whereas the more logical 
conclusion is that since the head of the family is closer to becoming 
an ancestor himself, the extent to which one worships ancestors is 
associated with the degree of re ibility involved, Thus it is 
logical to assume that all heads of houscho pete more in 
ancestor worship than other members of the family and I expect 
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this always to have been so. 1 am astounded from my experience 
elsewhere in the Nan Yang that as many as half the boys participated 
In ancestor worship at all, | ; 
The absence of close reasoning and the attempt to deal with 
“cultural patterns’ unrelated to the wider social system have vitiated 
much of the work of the author. In short, this book consists of a 
great deal of information but is not up to the standard of previous 
work in this field by such authors as Freedman or Skinner, 


A Chinese Village in Early Communist Transition. By C. K. 
gp Leg. Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard U.P.) (London agents: 
45 O.ULP.), 1999. Pp. xii, 284. Price $6.50. Double Iden- 
tity: The Chinese in Modern Thailand. By Richard 
J. Coughlin. Hong Kon 
222. Price (1 175. 6d. 


if (CP) (London agents: O.U.P.) 1960. Pp. xi, 
It is unfortunate that Professor Yang's book has been published 
so long after the incidents of land reform which he describes. Since 
that time the situation in China has changed considerably and 
several books have been published previously to this volume 
dealing with more recent developments, notably René Dumont, 
is). 





Révolution dans les campagres chinoises (Editions du Seuil, Paris 

Yang makes no reference to this work. In spite of this he makes a 
valuable contribution to the understanding of social change at the 
village level, principally because he shows that the theoretical 
explanations of the Communists which motivated the land reform 
were often incorrect and that many of the actions of the villagers 
could be understood differently were the local situation compre- 

Professor Yang is mainly concerned with the issue of whether the 
villages were financially better or worse off after land reform, the 
same issue which is reputed to have brought Fei hsiao-tung into 
difhcultics with the Communist government. Ir appears that Yang 
left the mainland just in time. He divides his book into two parts. 
The first section describes the traditional village institutions in 
‘Nanching,’ a village of 230 houscholds only § miles from Canton. 
The second section describes the various changes which took place 
within the village for the period from. the ‘changsenver duel ke 
introduction of land reform. The main tenor of Professor Yang's 
conclusion is that the village was not clearly better off after land 
reform than before if the greatly increased taxation be taken into 
account, a conclusion which accords with my own experience 
elsewhere in China. But the author also states thar land reform was 
only an interim stage in economic development and that once the 
whole process of replacement of individual ownership by communes 
will have been completed, there are opportunitics available to 
increase the total area and productivity of the soil by collective action. 

Amongst the land eonbscated before land reform was 20 mow of 
land formerly owned by the school, He has this to say: “Nanching 
school land was confiscated along with other public land on the 
theory that much of the income from it had in the past been manipu- 
lated by powerful families, an ill founded accusation. The official 
purpose, of course, was to reduce local autonomy over education 
and put the school under central government control.’ The value 
of Yang's book is to put the first stages of the Communist revolution 
i clear perspective, the attainment and control of power by the 
central government over all forms of village autonomy. He thus 
performs a valuable service. . 

The book is a marked contrast to that of Coughlin, which has 
no information not easily available from other sources about the 
Thai Chinese. Dr. Coughlin is one of those sociologists who think 
it impossible to write clearly for both laymen and professional 
and he has chosen to write only for the former. To do this he has 
neglected a number of sources of information which might throw 
a different light on some of his staternents. Tt is unreasonable to use 
Phenix village as ‘typical of Teochiu communities from which the 
older generation in Thailand come’ without referring to Chen Ta, 
Freedman, Buck, and others, to mention sources in English only. 
It is also unreasonable to include Thai statistics as ‘raw material’ in 
a popular book without also including much more of the qualifica- 
trons put forward by a careful scholar like Skinner, whom he quotes, 

WILLIAM H. NEWELL 





THE CORBELLED STONE HUTS OF SOUTHERN EUROPE* 


JAMES WALTON 
Rondebosch, South Africa 


4 6 The description of Maltese corbelled huts by 
| Dr, Cassar (MAN, 1961, 80) is of considerable 
interest, not only because it pa an account of corbelled 
buildi from an area where recent examples have not 
generally been recognized but also because of the distribu- 
tion of the types described. Dr. Cassar points out that the 
Maltese huts show little resemblance to bse trulli of Albero- 
bello or the corbelled domed roofs of Haran houses. There 
are, nevertheless, many comparable huts in various parts of 
Italy, southern France and northern Spain. 

Corbelled huts with a beehive-shaped interior and the 
external form of a truncated cone or truncated pyramid are 
particularly common in the province of Lecce in the ‘heel’ 
of Italy, and they also occur in the neighbouring province 
of Bari and in Foggia. Huts with solid spiral ramps such as 
that mentioned by Dr. Cassar from Wardija are also known 
in Lecee. These have been fully described by Gerhard 
Rohlts (Primitive Kuppelbauten in Europa, Bayerische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich, 1957). 

Similar huts are distributed throughout the Mediter- 
ranean area, notably in Tarragona and Catalonia, around 
Clermont |'Herault in Languedoc, and in the olive groves 
near Cervo on the Ligurian coast. Theglast are associated 
with stone-walled terraces. In some cases the huts are built 
into the terrace walls (Plate Da), in others they are free- 
standing (Plate Db). Like the huts at Wardija (MAN, 1961, 
Plate Ga), the Cervo huts also have an opening immediately 
above the entrance although it is rectangular instead of 
triangular. Such openings are found in the Mycenaan 
tholoi and ey eee to represent a survival of the wide- 
spread belief that after death the spirit of the deceased passes 
in and out of the house or tomb in which the body rests. 

Tritsch writes: ‘The tomb has always been ooialdered as 
a house for the dead. Openings above doors and gable- 
windows have frequently been compared with the gables 
and windows above the doorway of the so-called Nordic 
type of house, as it is to be found all pci 3 the ages in 
Northern Europe. A remarkable example of such a house 
in early archaic times has been found in Greece at the Argive 
Heraion. The architectural function of its square gable- 
window has been adequately stressed. But what seems to 
have been overlooked 1s its religious function. Until fairly 
recently, Swedish and Russian peasant huts in remote 
districts had a smallish gable-window; it was usually wit 
shut, but whenever anybody died, it was opened immedi 
ately and left open for a certain number of days (3, 7, 9) and 
the peasants explained it was for letting the spirit go in and 
out mnhindered? (F. J. Tritsch, “False Doors on Tombs, 
J. Hellenic Studies, Vol. LXIL, 1943, p. 113). Tritsch further 
| * With Plate D and a text figure 


—_ 


relates that some years ago some Greck shepherds tried to 
persuade him that the tholes called the Aigisthos Tomb was 
really the tomb of the wicked Aigisthos for, they said, it 
was the only tholos to have no opening for the spirit (they 
meant the relieving triangle) and was thus obviously 
intended to keep a wicked spirit like Aigisthos imacsancl 
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Although many of the corbelled huts at Clermont 
I'Herault are identical with those described from Malta 
(Plate De), quite a number have an external form which 
gives the appearance of having been built im tiers (fg. 1). 
No such huts are mentioned by Dr. Cassar from Malta 
although elsewhere ‘tiered’ corbelled huts frequently occur 
in association with huts of Maltese pattern. They are found 
in the provinces of Lecce and Bari but they are best de- 
velited in Dalmatia and in Minorca, where the massive 
‘tiered’ structures also have spiral ramps around them 
(Gerhard Rohlfs, op. cit.). | 

It now seems highly probable that the corbelled huts 


Nos. 46, 47 


distributed throughout the Mediterranean region and 
Western Europe, and even further afield, are derived from 
the corbelled tombs of the megalithic builders, such as the 
Maltese ‘temples’ of Ta Hajrat and Hal Tarxien. I discussed 
this relationship fully in a paper to the Fifth International 
Congress of Prehistoric and Proto-historic Sciences in 
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Hamburg in 1958 (‘Prehistoric Corbelled Dwellings,’ to be 
published shortly). The detailed nature of this relationship 
will only become apparent when we have much more 
information about cotbelled buildings, both prehistoric and 
recent. Dr. Cassar’s report of recent corbelled buildings in 
the Maltese islands provides an important link. 


THE DETERMINANTS OF DIFFERENTIAL CROSS-COUSIN 
MARRIAGE*! 


by 


ALLAN D. COULT, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology, University of California, Davis, Calif. 


AT The phenomenon of cross-cousin marriage 
i occurs in three analytically distinct forms, These 
are: (1) matrilateral cross-cousin marriage, in which a male 
is expected to marry his MoBroDau but not his FaSisDau; 
(2) patrilateral cross-cousin marriage, in which a male is 
expected to marry his FaSisDau but not his MoBroDau; 
(3) symmetrical cross-cousin marriage, in which a male may 
marry cither his FaSisDau or his MoBroDau. 

This paper attempts to account for the formal properties 
of social systems which determine the type of cross-cousin 
marriage, if any, practised in a given society. The point of 
departure is Homans’s and Schneider's aaseioatanh (158 5) 
on unilateral cross-cousin marriage (i.e. the matrilateral and 
patrilateral types). In that monograph, Homans and 
Schneider maintain that if unilateral cross-cousin marriage is 
found in a society, the form that it will take, ic. whether it 
will be matrilateral or patrilateral, will be determined by 
the particular types of kinship relations existing within thar 
society. Thus, they explain patrilateral and matrilateral 
cross-cousin marriage as the results of differential relations 
existing among the persons diagrammed in fig. 1. In order 
to explain ego's motivations to marry FaSisDau rather than 
MoBroDau, or vice versa, Homans and Schneider maintain 
that the crucial determining relationships are between ego 
and FaSis, and ego and MoBro. The interrelations between 
ego and FaSisDau, ego and MoBroDau, and ego and all 
other persons not included in the dotted lines are not con- 
idee: The interrelations between ego and Fa and ego and 
Mo are considered only to the extent that they affect ego's 
relations with FaSis and MoBro. Hence, all the determi- 
nants of unilateral cross-cousin marriage are the result, 
according to Homans and Schneider, of the interrelations 
of the persons included within the dotted lines in the 
diagram. This system of interrelations will henceforth be 
referred to as the Homans and Schneider system of reference. 

Homans and Schneider theorize that, within their system 
of reference, if father has jural authority over ego (patri- 
pasctalicy) then since jural ey and affectionate re- 

tions are not compatible, ego's affectionate ties will be 
greater with MoBro than with Fa. These ties with MoBro 
will be enforced through identification by ego of MoBro 

* With a text figure 
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with Mo, who is a warm and nurturant figure. FaSis by 
identification with Fa will be an authority Fvre and thus 
warm relations between ego and FaSis will be excluded. 
According to Homans and Schneider, in this situation, ego 
will be more likely to seck marriage with MoBroDau than 
with FaSisDau, since ego has more affectionate ties with 
MoBro. 
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Where MoBro has jural authority over ego (avunculo- 
mused Homans and Schneider maintain that ego will 
wave more affectionate ties with Fa, and consequently with 
FaSis because of identification of FaSis with Fa. Therefore, 
in this situation, ego will prefer to marry FaSisDau. | 

At this point it may be noted that if it is argued that Mo- 
Bro is a more affectionate figure than father, under patri- 
potestality, because of identification of MoBro with Mo, 
it must then follow when MoBro is an authority figure 
either that the identification of MoBro with Mo must not 
be operative or that Mo is a less nurturant figure than is Fa, 
If the former alternative is accepted then, since there is no 
measure of identification except the fact that two persons 
are treated similarly, the process of identification can be 
excluded as a determinant of interpersonal relations in the 
Homans and Schneider system of reference, for it adds 
nothing to our niidleniein tie of the relations. If the latter 
alternative is accepted then it must be shown that father is a 
more nurturant figure than mother under avunculopotestal- 
ity. Morris Zelditch (1954) has convincingly demonstrated, 
by reference to the ethnographical literature, that even in 
avunculopotestal societics mother is a more warm and nur- 
turant figure than is father. Yet, even without Zelditch’s 
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demonstration it would be necessary to question the 
assumptions that MoBro would be identified with Mo, and 
Fa with FaSis. It seems much more likely that FaSis would 
be identified with Mo, a person of the same sex, and Mo- 
Bro with Fa, again a person of the same sex. Psychologists 
have noted, at ee in reference to Western society, that sex 
identification is stronger than sibling identification. 

If for the above reasons the process of identification is 
excluded as a determinant of interpersonal relations in the 
Homans and Schneider system of reference, they are left 
with the simple fact that cither MoBro or Fa is jural 
authority, and the very tenuous assumption that there is 
more affection where there is less authority. On the basis of 
the latter assumption Homans and Schneider predicted that 
in patrilineal societies, since they are usually patripotestal, 
omdtecal cross-cousin marriage, if it occurred, would be 
with MoBroDau, and in matrilineal societies with FaSis- 
Dau. Their predictions were empirically validated. How- 
ever, the following revisions to their hypotheses are 
suppested. | 

Unilateral cross-cousin marriage can be explained with 
reference to only the formal properties or status-and-role 
aspects of unilineal societies. It is held here that the major 
determinant of unilateral cross-cousin marriage is the locus 
of jural authority, as stated by Homans and Schneider, and 
that the additional assumption of differential affect toward 
FaSis and MoBro is unnecessary. It is further held that it is 
not the jural authority over a male secking a wife but over 
the female being sought as wife, which is the immediate 
determinant. 

When authority in a unilineal society is patripotestal the 
following situation exists. Jural authority over PaSisDau 1s 
with FaSisHu. Thus, arrangements to marry FaSisDau must 
be made with FaSisHu, a person excluded from the Homans 
and Schneider system of reference. Jural authority over 
MoBroDau is with MoBro, Arrangements for marriage 
with MoBroDau must thus be made through MoBro. The 
simple explanation of unilateral cross-cousin marriage 1s 
that if ego must make arrangements to marry one of his 
cross—cousins, it is obvious that FaSis can be of little help; 
the decision as to whom her daughter marries is not hers to 
make. MoBro can decide who his daughter will marry, 
therefore it is only logical for ego to ask MoBro rather than 
FaSis for a wife. If ego wants a woman to marry he must 
ask someone who has rights of disposal over a woman. 

The situation in an avunculopotestal society is not the 
mirror image of that in a patripotestal one. Here jural 
authority over MoBroDau is with MoBroWi's Bro, a 
person outside the Homans and Schneider system of 
reference. Jural authority over FaSisDau is with Fa. Thus 
if ego marrics a cross-cousin, within the Homans and 
Schneider system of reference he must ask Fa for FaSisDau 
or MoBro for MoBroDau. Obviously he will ask Fa for 
FaSisDau since MoBro does not have the right to dispose 
of his daughter. It is important to note that here the crucial 
relationship is with Fa and not with FaSis. This leads to 
another point brought up by Homans and Schneider. They 
noted that the number of societies practising patrilateral 
cross-cousin marriage was not as large, relative to those 
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practising matrilateral cross-cousin marriage, as would be 
expected on the basis of the total number of patrilineal and 
matrilineal societies. They explained this on the basis that 
since a woman will not usually have rights of disposal over 
her daughter and since patrilateral cross-cousin marriage 
depends on a male’s relations with his FaSis, this type of 
cross-cousin marriage should be correspondingly infre- 
quent. If, however, it is accepted that the important figure 
in patrilateral cross-cousin marriage is Fa and not FaSis then 
the Homans and Schneider explanation can be seen to be 
untenable. If the lower than expected incidence of patri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage in matrilineal societies is not a 
sampling error then it may be due to the simple fact thar 
authority is not as frequently avunculopotestal in matrilineal 
societies as it is patripotestal in patrilineal societies. There is 
probably a higher incidence of bilateral authority in matri- 
fineal societies than in patrilineal ones, and consequently, 
for reasons outlined below, it would be expected that 
matrilineal societies should have a higher incidence of sym- 
metrical cross-cousin marriage than do patrilineal societies. 
Figures which will be referred to later do show a slightly 
higher percentage of symmetrical cross-cousin marriage in 
matrilineal societies; however, these figures are not 
statistically significant. 

The only major exception to the differential-affect hypo- 
thesis of Homans and Schneider is found among the Yir 
Yoront. Here marriage in a patrilineal patripotestal society 
is with MoBroDau as expected. However the predicted 
differential affect is not present. Ego’s strongest affectionate 
ties are with Fa and FaSis. Homans and Schneider concede 
that they cannot explain this and it must remain an cxcep- 
tion to their hypothesis. It is not, however, an exception to 
the revised hypothesis presented here, which states that the 
major determinant of unilateral cross-cousin marriage is the 
locus of authority over ego's intended wife. 

At this point a revision of the Homans and Schneider 
explanation of unilateral cross-cousin marriage has been 
suggested. However, it must now be noted that there are 
patrilineal and matrilineal societies in which symmetrical 
and not unilateral cross-cousin marriage exists. If the locus 
of jural authority is the same in these societies as in unilineal 
societies having unilateral cross-cousin marriage, then either 
jural authority must be excluded as a possible determinant 
of any type of cross-cousin marriage, or it must be held that 
there are other determinants of the type of cross-cousin 
marriage present in a given society which can override jural 
authority. If the latter alternative is accepted then a demon- 
stration that these other determinants are in fact present 
would further enforce the validity of the jural authority 
hypothesis. However, it is not necessary to accept either of 
the foregoing alternatives. Rather it can be demonstrated 
that jural authority is the determinant of symmetrical as 
well as of unilateral cross-cousin marriage. In order to 
maintain this, it is obvious that it must be held that the locus 
of jural authority in unilineal societies having symmetrical 
cross-cousin marriage must differ from the locus in societies 
having unilateral cross-cousin marriage or clsc it must be 
demonstrated how a single cause can produce quite 
different effects. Here, the former alternative will be 
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adopted; that is, the hypothesis is advanced that jural 
authority in a patrilineal society practising symmetrical 
cross-cousin marriage is not patripotestal and that jural 
authority in a matrilineal society practising symmetrical 
cross-cousin marriage is not avunculopotestal. It must be 
made clear at this point that when jural authority is referred 
to it means especially the right to dispose of a woman in 
marriage. This, of course, was an implicit assumption 
in the foregoing explanation of unilateral cross-cousin 
Maria se 

The hypothesis to account for bilateral cross-cousin 
marriage 1s simple. It is predicted that it will occur in 
societies in Which jural authority over a female is either 
vested in the woman herself (self-disposal in marriage) or is 
split between her matri- and patri-kin (bilateral sathorits), 
The reason for this prediction is obvious. If a female has 
self-disposal rights then it is logical for a male to ask either 
of his cross-cousins to marry him, since they both may give 
him their consent. If the authority is bilateral it is again 
logical for a male to seek marriage with cither of his cross- 
cousins, since his relations with his Fa and with his MoBro 
will be equally weighty in acquiring a wife for him. Only 
when the rights of disposal ay woman are vested in one 
parent or in the consanguineal kin of one parent would 
unilateral cross-cousin marriage be expected, since im this 
instance a male's relations with either his Fa or his MoBro 
would be more important in acquiring a wife. 

If the above hypothesis, concerning symmetrical cross- 
cousin marriage, 1s correct, then the following two predic- 
tions should prove valid: 


1. Symmetrical cross-cousin marriage should be associated with 
bilateral societies, since it is in these socicties that the greatest 
occurrence of bilateral jural authority would be expected. 

2. If symmetrical cross-cousin marriage occurs in unilineal 
society, jural authority, in our special sense, will be bilateral 
or women will have rights of self-disposal in marriage. 

To test the first prediction, Murdock's world ethno- 
graphical sample (1957) was consulted. He reported that 21 
of 36 (58 per cent.) matrilineal societies, 45 of 81 (55 per 
cent.) patrilineal societies, and 18 of 21 (86 per cent.) bilateral 
socicties practising cross-cousin marriage have the sym- 
metrical form. These figures thus indicate a definite relation 
in the predicted direction. If the relationship between sym- 
metrical cross-cousin marriage and bilateral socicties were 
random the figures could occur in only 1-5 of 100 samples; 
this is based on Fisher's exact statistical test (1946). 

To test the second prediction a survey was made of the 
available literature on unilineal societies having symmetrical 
cross-cousin marriage, as reported in Murdock’s 1949 world 
ethnographical sample. It was found that for seven of seven 
patrilineal societies there was no information contrary to 
the prediction and for three of the seven there were explicit 
statements in the literature confirming the prediction. For 
three of three matrilineal societies there was no information 
contrary to the prediction and for one of the three there 
were confirmatory statements. This indicates that the 
second prediction is also valid. It is therefore held that the 
hypothesis on which these predictions were based has been 
validated That hypothesis was, of course, that symmetrical 
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cross-cousin marriage occurs in societies where women 
have rights of self-disposal in marriage or where authority 
to dispose of a woman in marriage is bilateral. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that unilateral cross- 
cousin marriage is associated with societies having unilateral 


jural authority and that symmetrical cross-cousin marriage 


is associated with socicties having bilateral jural authority. 
Further to demonstrate the validity of these findings one 
other test was conducted. First three assumptions were 


made, as follows: 


1, To the degree that wnilineal descent groups are strong in a 
society bilateral descent groups are weak and pice versa. 
Unilineal descent groups are associated with unilateral jural 
authority and bilateral descent groups are associated with 
bilateral authority. 

. Strong unilineal descent groups are associated with Crow 
and Omaha terminology and weaker unilineal descent 
groups are associated with Iroquois terminology. This is, of 

course, a hypothesis suggested by Leslic White (1939). 


A. 


It follows from the above assumptions that if our hyp 
theses concerning cross-cousin marriage are correct, then 
groups having unilateral cross-cousin marriage should be 
associated with Omaha and Crow terminology and groups 
having symmetrical cross-cousin marriage should be associ- 
ated with Iroquois terminology. To test this prediction all 
of the societies included in Murdock's 1949 world ethno- 
graphical sample and having any form of cross-cousin 
marriage and having Iroquois, Omaha or Crow terminol- 
ogy were used, It was found that of eight societies having 
unilateral cross-cousin marriage, six had Omaha or Crow 
terminology and two had Iroquois terminology. In 14 
societies having symmetrical cross-cousin marriage, one had 
Crow terminology and 13 had [roguois. The relation is 
thus in the predicted direction and the figures are significant 
at the -o2 level, or in other words if the relation were 
random the figures could have been the same in only two 
of 100 samples. 

In summary then, it has been demonstrated that the 
assumption of differential affect toward MoBro and FaSis 
is unnecessary to account for differential unilateral cross- 
cousin marriage. The major determinant of unilateral cross- 
cousin marriage has been held to be the locus of jural 
authority. However, it is the locus of jural authority over 
females being sought as wives which is the determining 
factor and not the locus of authority over the males seeking 
wives. In addition, it has been demonstrated that the locus 
of jural authority is also the major determinant of sym- 
metrical cross-cousin marriage. Thus, the hypotheses ad- 
vanced in this pees should make it possible to predict, 
from a knowledge of jural authority, what specific type of 
cross-cousin marriage will tend to occur in a society having 
CrOss-COUSIN Marriage. 


Notes 
' The author is indebted to Dr. Robert F. Murphy and Dr. Martin 
Baumhoff for reading successive drafts of this paper and offering 
many helpful suggestions. 
1 These samples are obviously too small to be of much statistical 
significance and therefore the author intends in the future to test the 
second prediction against Murdock’s larger 1957 sample. 
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_ Neighbouring District of Songo, Angola. By 
48 Dr. J. Santos David, Head of the Medical Services of i. 
' . Companhia de Diamantes de Angola, Lunda, Dr. F. 
Moura Pires, formerly member of the medical staff of the Companhia de 
Diamantes de Angola, and Dr. C. Trincdo, Professor of Hamatology 
BERS olear of the Institute of Tropical Medicine, Lisbon. With a 
map and a table 
The rein where this investigation took place is the north-east 
of Angola, where the district of Lunda covers 167,173 square 
kilometres, with 286,505 inhabitants, and Songo 38,100 square 
kilometres, with 93,284 inhabitants. The populations have the 
racial characteristics of the Congolese Negroes and include among 
others the following principal tribes which have been studied: 
Lunda, Quioco (Bajokwe, Chokwe, etc.), Minungo, Xinge, Ban- 
gala and Songo, Search for sickle-cell disease had previously been 


conducted among the same populations (Santos David, 1960). 





Fic. 1. SKETCH MAP OF PART OF ANGOLA 


We now examined male adults who applied for work at the 
Companhia de Diamantes de Angola, Owing to scarcity of man- 
power not only the stronger men but also those physically less fit 
are selected for Sneeyrueie according to their capacities. — 

The different blood samples were tested locally for sickling 
using Stjns and Delville’s technique and then sent in sealed vials 
to the Institute of Tropical Medicine in Lisbon, where they were 


tested by electrophoresis. In a small number of cases pseudo- 
alee a scorded, though not afterwards confirmed by 





epeated electrophoretic search, which has already been described 
by cbhce a 


TASLE [. INCIDENCE OF ABNORMAL HAMOGLOBINS IN ANGOLA 
Abnormal Hamoglobins 
A+S aA+K 


Tribes = =No. of examinations Number per cent. Number per cent. 
Lumda 6o0 Toy 182 I Ord 
Quioce 600 104 174 1 O16 
Minungo 485 a8 r8-1 I old 
Ange 600 1§3 25°65 o = 
Bangala 600 213 5 o — 
Songo 600 160 266 0 = 


Results were as shown in Table [. The observed values do not 
differ significantly from those of the first survey by Santos David, 
who found the following sickling rates: Lunda, 19-2 per cent. in 
6o§ cases; Quioco, 17 per cent, m 1,709 cases; Minungo, 20-7 per 
cent, in 280 cases; Ainge, 214 per cent. m 290 cases; Bangala, 
43°9 per cent. in 98 cases; and DONO, 24°7 per cent. m 442 cases, 

It is obvious that among these ethnic groups the Bangala tribe 
occupies a place apart from the others. It is interesting ae there 
is a small number of individuals with hemoglobin K among the 
Lunda, Quioco and Minungo tribes, and that hemoglobin C is 
absent, as could be ex : 
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Abnormal Hemoglobins in Portuguese Timor. By Dr. A. 
Pedroso Ferreira, formerly Head of the Mission for the 
49 Study of Endemic Diseases in the Province of Timor, and 
“Dr. Cy Trineio, Professor of Harmatology and Proto- 
zoology, Institute of Tropical Medicine, Lishon 
The Po 


ortuguese province of Timor occupies the castern part of 
the island of the same name, belonging to the Sundra archipelago, 
and is situated berween parallels 8° and 9-5” N., and meridians 
125° and 127°5° E. of Greenwich. To the province also belongs an 
enclave in the western part of the island and the small island of 
Auro, According to the census of 1990, the province had 436,448 
inhabitants, among which 3,128 Chinese, $68 Europeans, 112 
Indians and Africans and 2,022 mixed; the great majority therefore 
being Malays. 

Our survey has been carried out throughout the whole province 
with the object of obtaining a fair sample of the Malay population, 
whilst studying the incidence of endemic diseases and malnutrition 
in the territory, In each case hemoglobin was studied by paper 
electrophoresis at pH 8-6, but no tests were done to search for 
thalassemia, We examined 2,213 samples of blood, from which 
§ (o-22 per cent.) were heterozygous be hxmoglobins A and E, 
the remnant 2,208 being normal. 
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Taste Blindness to P.T.C, in the Black Mountain Area of 
Carmarthenshire, Wales. By Leila Partridge, 

SO Department of Anthropology, University College, 

~ “London, Eric Sunderland, Department of Geography, 
University of Durham, and Semir M. Zeki, Faculty of Medical 
Sciences, University College, London. With a map and a table 


The Black Mountain is a tract of marginal land inhabited by a 
rming community of about 1,750 people and is rather isolated 

L vain areas. Migration into the Black Mountain 
itself has been very slight although immigration into the nearby 
Amman Valley during industrialization in the second half of the 


a 


nineteenth century did occur. The people of the Black Mountain 
and the areas immediately surrounding it (see map) are the subject 
of this paper. | 


@® SCHOOLS TESTED 
L7] LAND OVER 400 FEET 
Ee] LAND OVER 000 FEET 





FIG. I. THE BLACK MOUNTAIN AREA, CARMARTHENSHIRE 


Fleure and James (1916) suggested on the basis of morphological 
characteristics that an ancient population exists in the Black 
Mountain and in other relatively isolated areas of Wales such as 
Plynlymon. There is evidence he high frequency of blood group 
B in the former area (Mourant and Watkin, 1952, and Garlick and 
Pantin, 197) compared with Enpianc! and Beach (1953) reported 
a remarkably high frequency of non-tasters of P.T.C. in a small 
sample (N= 49) trom Plynlymon. It therefore seemed worthwhile 
to study the incidence of taste deficiency in the Black Mountain. 


The Sample 


The results for 271 persons have been used in this analysis. 
Among 26 additional subjects tested, some were excluded on 
account of close relationship, or because they could not complete 
the tests satisfactorily, or else had parents from outside the British 
Isles (see below), Most of the subjects were children attending 


schools, though adults are included in the sample. Children under 
the age of dole were excluded owing to the unreliability of their 
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Method 

The Harris-Kalmus Sorting Technique was used throughout 
but the number of solutions was reduced to eight (Allison, 19§1) 
to facilitate transport and to reduce the time needed apelin 7 
Five solutions in the region of the antimode of the thres 
distributions were, however, retained so that from the point of 
view of discriminating between the tasters and non-tasters, the 
method should be as good as the full version. 


Results 
For analysis the subjects can be classified into four groups: 


(a) Subjects both of whose parents were born im the Black 
Mountain and whos ancestry is rooted in the area. 

(b) Subjects one of whose parents was born in the Black 
Mountain and the other in the areas adjacent to it. 

(c) Subjects both of whose parents were born in the areas 
adjacent to the Black Mountain. | 

(d) Subjects one of whose parents was bor in the areas adjacent 
to the Black Mountain and the other in any part of the 
British Isles not including the area covered by the map. 


os taste-testing results classified in this way are shown in 
Table 1. 


TABLE [, DISTRIBUTION OF TASTE THRESHOLDS IN SAMPLES FROM THE 
BLACK MOUNTAIN REGION 


Sample Solution Murer Percentage frequency 
>I t 34 4 & F 9g tt Total (Antimods at 4) 

(a) Both parents from 

Bink Mantsnt 4 822 2 6 1 rm 2 to gay 
(b) One parent Black 

Mourttein, the other 

Fromoreasadjacent § $1 0 2 3 IF 2B U3 GF UEPS 
(c) Both parents from . 

adjacentareas «= TH G2 0 7 TW IF 2 OO Oh} OFT 
(@) Gne parent from 

adjacent areax and 

the other from 

Aurther afield 4104 2 § Wh 13 : $4 443 

Total 271 
Discussion 

The non-taster frequency for group a} (see Table I) is high and 
accords with Beach! s findings in Plynlymon. However, the 
number of subjects is small and this frequency is not significantly 
different from the value of 34-1 cent. for the surrounding area, 


obtained by pooling (c) and (d) (y?= 1-224, 1 df), 

The ve lies frequency of non-tasters in group (5) is rather 
peculiar, The tests for group (5) and each of the other three groups 
show significant differences (y*=o9-779 with Black Mountain; 
x?= 5-000 with group (d); he t= ss with group (c)). In this 

roup, the parent who was not from the Black Mountain came 
rom groups covered in (¢) and (d) where the percentages of non- 
tasters arc only slightly higher than the percentage for the English 
in general (Harris and Kalmus, 1950). This small difference is in 
any case insignificant (xy? tests for groups (c) and (d) and the English 
sample show values of o-4$73 and o-2671 respectively). Nor does 
age or sex come into play because although differences in taste 
thresholds with respect to both these factors are known to cxist, 
t ifferences are only slight and, in any case, the numbers of 
both sexes tested were about equal, 


Sinner y 
Taste Blindness to Phenyl-thio-urea in the Black Mountain area 
of South Wales was studied and a high frequency (43° per cent.) of 
non-tasters in the Black Mountain itself was recorded together with 
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a very low frequency of non-tasters among subjects one of whose 
parents was born in the Black Mountain and the other in the areas 
adjacent to the Black Mountain. The non-taster frequency in the 
adjoining area was found to be 34-1 per cent, which is close to the 
figures for England and North-Western Europe in general. 
Thanks are due to the Wellcome Medical Foundation for the 
grant which made this survey possible; to Dr, Evans, Chief School 
Medical Officer, Carmarthenshire, who gave permission to. test 
schoolchildren; to Professor N. Barnicot tor help and advice; and 
to Dr. J. Garlick whose gencrous assistance made this survey possible, 
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REVIEWS 


The Little Community and Peasant Society and Culture. 
5] By Robert Redfield. Chicago (Phenix Books, U. of 


Chicago P.) (London: C.0.P.), 1960. Pp. 177, 88 in one 
pol. Price 18s. Gd. 

These two sets of lectures which were reviewed separately in 
Man, 1996, 118, and 1947, 142, have now been re-issued together 
as a paperback. For many readers further comment on them would 
be superfluous; despite the many and cogent criticisms that have 
been made of Redfield's approach, his treatment of some neglected 
ropices—like the peasant view of the good lite—and his sophisticated 
way of bringing different investigations into relation, will ensure 
that the book long has its admirers, But lectures written for a 
popular audience can rarely be systematic cnough for university 
teaching, and so, while this volume might appeal to one’s colleague 
in another discipline, even its reduced price docs not make it 
particularly suitable for the undergraduate. 

MICHAEL BANTON 


National Character and National Stereotypes. By H. C. J. 
52 Duijker and N. H. Frijda, Amsterdam (North Holland 


Publ. Co.), 1960. Pp. 238. Price got tos. 

This report, originally prepared for the International 
Union of Scientific Psychology, is published by the International 
Committee for Social Sciences Documentation as Volume I of their 
new series Confinence, It contains a well organized bibliography of 
g88 items, e-quarters on national character, and one quarter 
on national stereotypes, and in addition an annotated enumeration 
of studies referring to $3 separate countries, This useful biblio- 
graphical effort is preceded by several chapters in which the authors 
try to come to grips with the concepts and methods of research in 
this vast and rather nebulous area of social science. While they have 
much to say that is helpful and instructive, so that anybody working 
in that area will find it useful to read their comments, their general 
effort in these chapters suffers from lack of epistemological clarity. 
They never quite scttle in their own minds whether national 
character or modal personality are concepts established for scienufic 
purposes or names of phenomena which require scientific explana- 
tions. When they say “modal personality, in so far as it refers to 
peculiarities of an observed frequency distribution, is essentially a 
statistical concept,” they obviously take the former position; when 
they say “something like modal personality seems to exist,” they 
take the latter position, Even though the word ‘concept’ is used 
continuously, the text creates the impression that national character 
is reified in the authors’ minds; it is something the existence of 
which they feel should be documented. If that were one's position 
consistently, the review of the literature would lead one to believe 
that social scientists working in the area are all subject to a powerful 
emperor's clothes illusion, for they are all talking about a thing 

for which there is very little research evidence. 
If, on the other hand, one regards national character as a concept, 
the choice between various definitions is a choice in terms of their 
usefulness for dealing with certain problems. A consistent treatment 
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of the subject im this manner would require that the research 
problems or problems of theory be presented, the solution of which 
1s advanced by using these concepts. No such presentation of prob- 
lems can be found in this book. | 
It would, of course, be quite unfair to blame the authors for the 
confusion of thought in this field. They have faithfully reflected 
what there is in the literature; perhaps too faithfully. 
MARIE JAHODA 


A Selected Bibliography on Values, Ethics, and Esthetics in 
the Behavioral Sciences and Philosophy, 1920- 
5 3 1958. By Ethel M. Albert and Clyde Kluckhohe, with 
a se Robert Levine, Warren Sewlowitz and Miriam Gallaher. 
Glencoe, IN. (Free Press), 1959. Pp. xviii, 342. Price $7.50 
Both of the main authors of this annotated bibliography had 
worked for some years in the field of value study, and the bibhio- 
graphies which they built up formed the nucleus of the present 
volume. It docs not pretend to exhaustiveness; it is claimed only 
that the bibliography provides ‘a fair and representanve sample’ 
of what has been written about values in recent years, more speci- 
fically during the years 1920-48, and mainly of what the authors 
call ‘American provenience.’ The compilers’ modest hope is that 
the bibliography may be useful, in particular, to research workers 
who may need to know what has been done in allied fields in dis- 
ciplines other than their own. | 
Despite its limitations, which its authors freely acknowledge, the 
volume gocs a long way towards meeting this need. The trouble 
is, of course, that the concept of value is so all-embracing. In To- 
wards a General Theory of Action (1951, p. 395) Kluckhohn had 
defined it as ‘a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of an 
individual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable which 
influences the selection from available modes, means and ends of 
action.” Thus understood, there is very little writing m the social 
sciences which does not include some reference to values. For this 
reason the selection of material for entry is bound sometimes to 
seem a litthe arbitrary, especially to social anthropologists, whose 
ethnographical monographs rarely lack some discussion of the 
norms, aims and interests of the people studied. Thus, while Evans- 
Pritchard's Nuer Religion is included, Nadel's Nupe Religion is not, 
nor is Sundkler’s classic Bantu Prophets in South Africa. In the context 
of political behaviour and of “change, conflict and persistence of 
values in culrure contact’ there is no mention of Mair’s, Busia’s 
and Fallers’s recent contributions to the study of the be- 
tween traditional and modern political values in changing Africa. 
Despite the acknowledged American slant, these are grave omissions 
from the point of view of serious students of these themes. But it 
is always casy to pick holes in select bibliographies, and a useful 
feature of the compilation for European students is the extent of 
reference (there are just 2,000 entries altogether) to journal and other 
material in America which is little-known in this country. And the 
dissatisfied can make use of the ample space specially provided for 
new manuscript entries at the foot of every page. 
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Plainly the compilers’ chief problem was how to organize this 
diverse mass of material, spread over scveral disciplines. The method 
they have adopted is a little cumbersome in use, but given the extent 
of the task it is hard to think of a better one. The references are 
histed alphabetically by authors under six separate heads, cach 
covering a particular subject (anthropology, sociology, philosophy 
and so on) with a seventh residual head for left-overs. It is, in addi- 
hon, cross-clasafied under a further cight heads (with more than 
100 sub-heads), in an Outline and Numerical Guide on pp. 3-41. 
These heads include a long catalogue of the topics dealt with 
(authority, law, religion, mental health, sex, utility theory, ctc.), 
and there are separate heads for method, and for relationship to 
the natural sciences, to philosophy, to logical and linguistic analysis, 
and to xsthetics. This guide would be useful to persons wishing to 
obtain information bearmg on one or other of the considerable 
number of special topics listed, but in so refined a classification 
there is bound to be a good deal of overlap, and scrious students 
will be well advised to work their way through the main biblio- 
graphy itself. | 

To anyone interested in value studies, especially in America, this 
carefully collated collection of references will be valuable, despite 
its omussions. Perhaps someone, some day, will attempt to make it 
more comprehensive and bring it wp to date. But whoever does so 
will be taking on a task of Brobdingnagian proportions. 

JOHN BEATTIE 


Man's sees 3 tuous Brain : An Evolutionary Interpretation 
of Psychosomatic Disease. By A. T. WW’. Simeons. 
5 4 London (Longmans), 1960, Pp. xtti, 281. Price 61 $s. 
After 2,400 years of Hippocratic materialistic 
medicine culminating in modern physiological treatment by means 
of drugs and surgery leaving the basic problems of personality 
untouched, the Western world is at last coming back to some 
degree of sanity. 

This book, mainly about psychosomatic disorders by a doctor 
writing for laymen as well as for professionals, sored among 
others by Martha Gellhom, sets out to find a physiological basis 
for the psychological concepts of superego and of id in the relation- 
ship between the later ‘cortical’ and the more primitive ‘deince- 
phallic’ structure of the brain, of which the latter is the vitally 
important part of the brain stem and is the scat of emotions under- 
lying the more critical faculties which in the West tend to be too 
inhibiting. 

It is extremely well written, using both peleclogial and anthro- 
pological evidence to trace mankind's probable development 
from a tree-climbing shrew, secure among the leaves, through the 
lemurs and tarsoids to his adoption first of a sitting position freeing 
the forefeet for use as hands with consequent development of a 
complex cortical structure and, a3 a consequence of this, his present 
upright gait. There are many highly suggestive remarks about 
hunters and hunted, with a bias for the latter having to develop more 
brain than the town hunting animals, of the virtues of 
fear and of timidity in devising defences and thereby intelligence 
over against mere brawn. , 

On these lines he compares Neanderthal man with Cro-Magnon 
man, accounting for the latter's survival. And on similar lines he 
contrasts the over-corticalized West with the emerging Asiatic and 
African peoples who, although dominated until recently by superior 
strength not only of military arms but also of hidebound moral 
ideas, have not been divorced quite so destructively from basic 


nature. 

The only hope which he now sees for the West is in rapid 
abandonment of our structures of cortical defence as built up, for 
instance, by the modern medical priesthood with its increasing use 
of drugs and of the knife, and a new coming-down-te-carth in 
concert with psychotherapists who at least know that the psyche is 
as important as the body and that sex and love have different 
although related origins. To prove this point he instances the 
Hindu view of marriage as opposed to ours, and with much insight 
analyses some of our misconceptions. 

Being trained in modem icine, he cannot free himself entirely 
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from some of its materialistic illusions. Thus in a chapter on diabetes 
he does indeed perceive that there may be two opposite forms of it 
due to emotional factors and mentions psychological considerations, 
bur he still does not come to the obvious conclusion that the uln- 
mate cure can only be a psychic one to be achieved by the sutierer’s 
own discovery i sated Wary ie ial form of escapism in 
order to avoid that deeper knowledge of himself to which this 
socalled disease” points out the way. 

We cannot expect the medical superstition to die as quickly as 
all thar, but Dr. Simeons has had the insight to go a long way, and 
in a final chapter on ‘Survival and the Human Psyche" pays tribute 
to the genius of Freud, pours scom on ‘wonderdrugs,’ and appeals 
to man's ancient wisdom, saying “As far as one can now foresee the 
only enemy that seriously threatens man's continued existence is 
his own brain.” He does not touch on the delicate problem of what 
is called mental illness—from which we all sufter—but he does say 
that “If he wants to free himself of the threat of psychosomatic 
suicide, he will sooner or later have to perform the painful operation 
of allowing new insights to criticize what he has hitherto considered 
the acme of his wisdom,” and adduces anthropological evidence to 
support this hopeful view. JOHN LAYARD 


Arctic Bibliography, Vols. VIII and IX. Prepared for and in 
: co-operation with the Department of Defense under the 
55 __ direction of the Arctic Institute of North America, Eiited 

Office), 1959-60. Pp. Iv, 1281; pp. xiii, 1599 


by Marie Tremaine, Washington (US. Govt. Printing 

All who are working on any subject connected with the Arctic 
or sub-Arctic are now aware of, and indebted to, the Arctic Institute 
of North America's monumental Arctic Bibliography. The latest two 
annual volumes, which follow the earlier pattern, are a3 welcome 
as the others. Hetween them they contain over 12,000 entries and 
abstracts. Cover is world-wide, English being the language of 
rather less than half the publications abstracted, with Russian an 
easy second, There is a time lag, of course, but not an excessive 
one: for instance, three quarters of the entries in Vol, [X (published 





1960) relate to 1957 and 1948, the rest being earlier, Ethnographers 
and archaologists will find their way quite easily round the subject 
index, their material being arranged under the name of the tribe 
or region. It is rumoured that a cumulative index is to be prepared, 
and this, when it appears, will silence the one criticism of substance 
which can be made about the whole work—that as cach succeeding 
volume comes out, running down one’s qu becomes a longer 
job. But until that time, one is still reaeaky bo Cob through seven 
separate subject indexes, because the answer, when one reaches it, 
is generally worth finding. TERENCE ARMSTRONG 
Contributions to the Physical Anthropology of the Soviet 
Union. By W. F. Bunak, G. FP. Debete and M. G. Levin. 
5 Cambridge, Mass. (Peabody Mus.), 1960. Pp. vii, 112. 
Price $4.40 
The papers published in this volume from the Peabody Museum 
are summiarics of Foussian researches otherwise difficult of access, 
and Henry Field has performed a valuable service in organizing 
their translation and publication, | 
From Bunak it is learnt that the several monographs on the Cau- 
casus that appeared in the first two decades of this ry were 
ee with investigations of metrical and qualitative features 
of the head in peoples of the northern Caucasus and in Transcau- 
casia, While there was also a little attention to ABO blood groups, 
dermatoglyphs, and taste-testing, Abdushelishvili gives impressive 
tables of skull measurements for Caucasus populations of different 
dates and places, and in other papers with Natishvili gives obscrva- 
tions on living populations of Georgia. There are four papers on 
the peoples of Daghestan. Outside the Caucasus, Chemikoy 
summarizes the results of excavations in 1952 at a number of sites 
in eastern Kazakhstan, ranging in date from Mousterian to Iron Age. 
Alekseev reports observations on crania of various dates from 
northern Altai, and Levin on crania and living populations of 
southern Siberia. Bruk gives notes on the numbers and distribution 
of ethnic groups in south-west Asia in territories bordering the 
Soviet Union. 
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This is a useful publication, partly  becamte of the observations 
which the papers contain, but | y because of what they 
show of contemporary anthro logy in Russia, Clearly from several 
centres a healthy amount of work is being done. Yet one wonders 
if the nature of the work is in a similar healthy state. For the orienta- 
thon of the papers is what would have been found in Britain some 
30 years ago; one un y cannot judge whether the papers 
are truly representative of Risin activity. The only paper that is 
at all forward-looking is that by Bunak calling for a revision of the 
methods of dealing with qualitative characters. But perhaps other 
facets of Russian activity will be illuminated in future similar 
compilations—for it is indeed to be hoped that there will be others. 
Pechaps from these also the irritating minor errors of production 
apparent in the present volume will be rectified, e.g. the table titles 
on the contents page do not always agree with what the tables 
actually contain. D, F. ROBERTS 


in the U.5.5.R. By A. L. Mongait, translated and 
adapted by MW’. Thompson. Harmondsworth, Middlesex 

57 (Penguin), 1961. Pp, 320, 24 plates, 30 text figs. 
Mongait’s book was published in Russian by the 
Institute for the History of Material Culture of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences in 1944 and was chosen for translation from several 
others on the same subject because it is specifically intended for the 
Bip reader, It is a popular account of the more important sites 
cag? socket U.S.5.R. dating from palzolithic times to about 
th century A.D. and it deals only with post-R.cvolutionary 

work in archrology : 

ere are many stéthaee of general interest dispersed through ten 
chapters of the book. Among them: the reconstruction of the 
Mouwsterian boy from Teshik-Tash in Uzbekistan; the carthhouses 


of the lithic mamimoth-hunters; the neolithic villages of the 
Painted Pot E Seal! Tripolye culture in the western Ukraine; the 
famous frozen Scythian burials from Pazyryk in the Altai moun- 


tains; the carly states in the extreme south of the Soviet Union 
colonized or influenced by the Greek, Assyrian and Persian civiliza- 
tions; and the medieval Russian towns. The last includes the bricf 
account of excavations in Novgorod which have yielded well 
preserved organic remains because of waterlogged conditions: 
over $00 burnt log houses, timber roads, over 300 birch-bark letters 
written in Ruussian dating from between the eleventh and fifteenth 
centuries A.D., the sanctuary of the god Perun, and many other 
valuable finds. 

The book gives a general picture of the many new and significant 
discoverics which have been made by hundreds of 

provided with ample funds by the state. The author, whose field 
is the medixval period, was more successful in presenting the early 
historic monuments than the prehistoric ones, which in many cases 
are mentioned only cursorily. There is usually mo discussion on 
geneses, distributions, developments of cultural groups or on 
problems of chronology, and where there are the reader will be 
confined by much of the very controversial or out-of-date material. 
The author is often nari with statements based on Marxist 





interpretations of hi ; therefore the reader is strongly advised to 
read the translator's cerca in which he discusses Roussian 


atchzology before the Revolution and ideology in Soviet archz- 


ology. MARIJA GIMBUTAS 
Dictionary of Agricultural Engineering. By H. J. Hine. Cam- 


bridge (Heffer), 1961. Pp. iv, 242. Price 145. 
5 § The principal object of this dictionary is to assist 
agricultural engineers, farmers and students of 
sige ath understand the more recent and complicated advances 
the development of agricultural machinery. It has also a secondary 
aim, as the preface states, in providing ‘notes on evolution" which 
‘may help students of anthropology snl history when they have 
to assest the influence of implements and machines on the develop- 
ment of Mankind." But whether it would have been wiser to 
separate the odds and ends of facts connected with the history of 
agricultural development from the purely technical details of 
moder agricultural engineering, and produce them in a second 
dictionary, is a matter of opinion. However there is information 
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under such headings as Cultivators, Drills, Harness, Harrows, Hoes, 
Mowers, Plough, Poolls, Threshing Machine, and Transport, which 
should be of use to those studying the history of agriculture and 
also to those who have charge of collections of old agricultural 
Che high price of a small, unillustrated book reflects the present- 
day costs of printing. THOMAS W. BAGSHAWE 


Sociology: A Systematic Introduction, By H. Jolinson, London 
oed & Kegan Paul), 1961. Pp. xvit, 689. Price 
59 « iat this book Harry Johnson has made a significant 
contribution to the ‘Introductory’ literature in sociology. He has 
given wi a book of * principles’ in the tradition of carlicr works by 
Davis and Homans, which means that we have a mew text pitched 
at a high intellectual level, which is conceptual rather than factual in 
orientation, and which organizes a broad range of social facts and 
sources into a coherent and consistent point of view. Any teacher 
who wants to challenge his students intellectually and give them a 
fairly well accepted theoretical core of modern American sociology 
will do well to consider it as a text. 

Modern American sociological theory, of course, is almost 
synonymous with structural-functional theory as propagated by 
Parsons and his students. Johnson's book is, frankly, a clarification 
and application of Parsons's ponderous, occasionally imdigesible 
conceptual scheme for the fairly swift introductory student. Even 
though the author has accomplished something of a tour de force in 
making Parsons palatable to the non-devotee, we still have our 
anxious moments as the frame of reference is established in the 
opening chapters, Our anxieties are further aroused by Johnson's 
tendency to structure and categorize everything within an inch of 
its life and to insist on putting everything in its conceptual place. 
We begin to wonder if this book with its systems, sub-systems, 
functions and dysfunctions will be anything more than a virtuoso 
contribution to American “sociologese.’ That the book is more than 
this is, I believe, more a tribute to Johnson than to Parsons. In. 
drama which approaches some of Pearl White's adventures he 
somchow avoids being annihilated by the conceptual scheme; he 
maintains his individuality, 

Notice the quiet erudition as we move through sections on 
‘Culture and Soculization,’ "Kinship Groups and Systems,” ‘The 
Economy," “The Polity,’ ‘Religion, " “Stratification” and *Social 
Deviation and Social Change.” Johnson chooses his examples 
judiciously from a broad range of societies and sources. He gives 
students an opportunity to develop critical faculties by evaluating 
the conclustons of other authors. Finally, he ties everything together 
into a consistent point of view which—miraculously—coi | 
with his cone l echeme. Colleagues will benefit by reading some 
of his chapters. | found those on \ region outstanding. They are 
sanc, knowledgeable and insighttul. No one could ask for more on 
the undergraduate level. 

Die-hard sociologists will miss chapters on population and 
ecology. Descriptively oriented sociologists will tieent the lack of 
anchoring in time and space, Sociologists who lean towards the 
humanities may deplore the imposition of so much structure on the 
subject matter. But, for better or worse, this is a fine statement of 
what American sociology has to sy to the world just past mid 
century, DENNISON NASH 


Les Masques. By J Jean-Louis Bédouin, Paris (P.ULF.), 1961. Pp. 128 
6 O The author begins by suggesting that the making 


of masks is instinctive, and goes on to state that “The 

“naked peoples” are the great creators of masks. By 
a seeming paradox, those who do not mind exposing their bodies 
to the eyes of others have brought the art rohnert to a degree of 
refinement and complexity which has not been surpassed, even if it 
has been equalled, by “the civilized.”* He seems to su thar 
masks are universal in Negro Africa (‘parfout en Afrique noire le 
nacre de masques ... ,' etc.), but realizes that even among the 


sed sas pcr are not universal, 
He describes in detail the making and ritual of masks among such 
peoples as the Eskimo, Kwakiutl and Dogon and the Orokolo of 
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the Papuan Gulf, and explains that in all cases masks represent 
deities or ancestors. 

Finally he surveys the masks of Asia and Indonesia and of Ancient 
Egypt, and comes to the conclusion that ‘Far from being an indica- 
tion of “ primitivism, " as has sometimes been claimed, the mask. . . 
on the contrary interprets a singularly evolved religious notion.” It 
is, however, an interesting little book, and is illustrated by nineteen 
clearly drawn figures. RAGLAN 


Funeral Customs the World Over. Hy Robert HW. Habenstein and 
Willian M. Lamers, Milwaukee (Bulfin), 1960. Pp, xii, 
6] 973. Price $1 

This stout volume, promoted by the National 
Funeral Directors’ Association of the U.S.A., isa very competently 
written compilation, Countries and tribes are tabulated by conti- 
nents, but actually the accounts fall into two clases, the countries 
of western civilization and the rest. Information on the latter is 
derived from anthropologists (including Professor Evans-Pritchard 
on the Zande and Professor Schapera on the Hottentots}; on the 
former from experts in the countries concerned. From the latter we 
learn, for example, that the New Zealanders are not funeral-minded 
like the Americans; that Germany is the only country in which the 
female undertaker (Toden/raw) is an instirution; that in Hungary a 
deceased bachelor is accompanied to the grave by a mock bride in 
wedding attire, and that in Manila bands at funerals are being re- 

placed by mechanical music from the hearse. 

There are a great many illustrations, These include good photo- 
graphs of the Todas, the Balinese and the Tiwi of northem Aus- 
tralia, but most of them are of subjects more immediately interesting 
to the promoters—funeral processions, hearses, coffins and ‘funeral 
homes.” These are undertakers’ establishments which include a 
mortuary chapel and a rest room for the mourners, and the 46 
illustrated from the U.S.A. are many of them imposing, not to say 
pretentious, buildings, | 

An appendix of 134 pages of small print gives histories of the 
funeral directors’ associations of the different states of the U.S.A., 
and we learn incidentally that a funcral director is expected to have 
taken a 44-week course in “mortuary science." RAGLAN 


The Application of Quantitative Methods in Archeology. 

i Edited by Robert F. Heizer and Sherbume F. Cooke, 

6 f = Chicago (Quadrangle Books) (London agents: Tavistock 
root Publ.), 1960. Pp. x, 348. Price £2 1035. 

This book is the report of a nine-day international Symposium, 
held in 1959 under the auspices of the Wenner-Gren Foundation at 
their European headquarters, at Burg Wartenstein in Austria. 

Several participants were invited to write summary, or ‘inven- 
tory, papers on their specialities, setting out the state of knowledge 
in those fields, and copies of these were circulated in advance of the 
meeting to all, so that the time of the Symposium could be devoted, 
as completely as posible, to discussions on the subjects treated. 

hose covered by written papers were: Metallurgical Analysis, 
by H. H. Coghlan (Great Britain) and B.. Pittioni (Austria); Ceram- 
ics, by F. R. Matson (U.S.A.); Statistics, by A. C. Spaulding 
(U.5.A.); Habitation Residues, by R. F. Heizer (U.S.A.): Human 
Skeletal Remains, by W. W. Howells (U.S.A.); Vital Statistics of 
Ancient Human Groups, by H. V. Vallois (France); Dating of 
Bones by Chemical (S. F. Cook, U.S.A.) and Physical (C. A, Baud, 
France) Methods; Soils, by I. W. Cormwall (Great Britain): Patina- 
tion of Stone, by A. J. H. Goodwin (South Africa); Chronological 
Research, by F. E. Zeuner (Great Britain), Taking part, but not 
offering papers, were A. C. Blane [ltaly), J. G. D. Clark (Great 
Britain) and R. Singer (South Africa), 

The summary papers are clearly designed to describe, for scientific 
non-specialists, the approaches, methods and some results obtained 
by laboratory investigation of the various archxological materials 
detailed and to bring up to date and into focus the generally rather 
hazy impression that most workers in archzology and anthropol 
necessarily have of what is being done in adjacent fields, which may 
(or may not) have a direct bearing on their own special subjects. 

Forearmed with these compact bodies of theory and fact, the 
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invited participants, cach with his own special knowledge over- 
lapping at some points with that of his colleagues, were led into the 
discussion by one of their number, appointed beforehand to set the 
ball rolling. These preliminary comments were obviously, in most 
cases, rather carefully prepared, but once the debate had been 
started, the questions and cross-arguments came spontancously and 
discussion became general. As is usual with such free talk round a 
table, the matters debated often departed somewhat from the main 
theme, but many points of interest and value were thus made, which 
would have not arisen had the discussion been too narrowly confined. 

The proceedings were tape-recorded and the transcripts from the 
tape evidently edited with great skill, so that the discussions, as 
printed, are in some small part reported or summarized, but largely 
consist of the actual verbal contributions of the participants, purged 
of irrelevancies, giving an impresion of spontaneity, with touches 
of humour, mot often to be found in the written word, 

As an up-to-date summary of the scope of scientific investigations 
applied to archeological problems, the book would be hard to 


Surpass. 

The volume is dedicated to the memory of two of the participants 
—A. J. H. Goodwin and A, C. Blanc—who died while it was in 
the press. EDWARD PYDDOKE 


The Twentieth Century and Your Heart. By Henry J. Speedy. 
63 London (Centaur Press), 1960. Pp. 192. Price 18s. 


In this book, the author has tried to give a popular 

account of the newer work on heart disease, in parti- 

cular coronary artery disease. In addition, he gives practical advice 
to sufferers from this disease on all aspects of the conduct of their 
lives. The style is that of the popular Sunday press, as is the standard 
of inaccuracy, including the frequent misspelling of scientific terms. 
Like many other popularizers, Dr. Speedby has his own ideas of 
the causes and treatment of coronary artery disease and supports 
these ideas by selected references from the literature, thus creating 
the illusion that his statements represent the views of the informed 
majority. However, his practical advice on how to live with a 
diseased heart, which is based on many years of experience, is sound. 
M. LUBRAN 


Physics and Archwrology. By M. J. Aitken. New York and London 
64 (Interscience Publishers), 1961. Pp, x, 181, 28 plates, 


§0 fext figs. Price 2 45. 

This is the first of a number of books promised by 
various authors and publishing houses designed to show the com- 
mensalism of archeology and one or more of the sciences. Dr. 
Aitken is thus at the theoretical disadvantage of not having other 
authors’ mistakes by which to profit. In fact it is difficult to believe 
that anyone could present a more adequate account of the rather 
restricted field that Dr. Aitken covers here. 

The scope of the book is limited to three fields: surveying (the 
proton magnetometer and resistivity meter); dating (radio-active 
carbon and remanent magnetism): and non-destructive methods of 
analysis (as, for example, X-ray fluorescent spectrometry). While 
Dr. Aitken discusses most fully the theoretical background and the 
practical mechanics of these methods of examination, the use to 
which the data are put by archaologists is left severely alone. 

The book is intended for the general scientific reader, and for 
him it does everything that the title promises, while for those who 
wish to pursue matters further there is a very full bibliography— 
more than three-quarters of the works cited having been published 
in the past six years. Were this all, Dr. Aitken should be con- 
gratulated, but the book is so well planned that the reader with very 
little scientific knowledge can skip whenever the going gets tough 
and still gain a reasonable account of what the physicists are about 
when they work on archrological materials. Even 40, one cannot 
pretend that this is the book for non-scientist-and-proud-of-it 
dichards. As it is, Dr, Aitken has gone more than half-way to meet 
them: one cannot continue to simplify without eventually distorting 
the facts, and this Dr. Aitken has wisely refused to do. 

Even if the archaological reader finds himself unable to grapple 
with the physics, at least he can appreciate the systematic way in 
which the book has been planned: and what a relief it is to handle 
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a book with the word ‘archrology" in the title and find the refer- 
ences to periodical literature conforming to agreed international 
standards—particularly the volume numbers in arabic numerals! 
Dr. Aitken apparently completed this book im December, 1960, 
and it was received by the reviewer three months later. Ir is well 
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bound and printed on good quality paper. The publishers and the 
printers, William Clowes & Sons, Ltd., are equally to be con- 
gratulated with Dr. Aitken for having produced a textbook at a 


speed generally reckoned to be impossible. 


H. W. M. HODGES 


Divinity and Experience: The Religion of the Dinka. Hy 
6 5 Godfrey Lienhardt, Oxford (Clarendon P.) (London: 


O.U_P.), 1961. Pp. viii, 328 

In 1910, when my husband, the late Professor C. 
G. Seligman, and [ began our survey of the pagan tribes of the 
Nilotic Sudan, we realized how mtimately the threads of Dinka 
religion were woven into the fabric of daily life. It is a great 
satisfaction now to know that Dr. Lienhardt has been able to 
unravel these threads and present a detailed account of Dinka 
religion, From the examination of myth, ritual and songs with the 
social experience of everyday life, especially with regard to cattle, 
marriage, kinship and the intense desire for offspring, a rationale can 
be seen in Dinka religious belief and moral attitude to lite. 

The Dinka make no distinction between natural and supernatural 
events, so Dr. Lienhardt docs not use the word ‘spirit’ and he 
translates fok as Power. The supreme Power, who may be addressed 
as Nhialic (literally, in the above, or the sky), he calls Divinity, 
with a capital D. Divinity ‘can be used to convey to the mind at 
ence a being, a kind of nature or existence, and a quality of that 
kind of being.’ Two other kinds of ultra-human powers he calls 
elan divinities and free divinities (with small d). The former may 
be represented in material form cither by an animal or by other 
forms, and these are called by Dr. Licnhardt emblems; they are the 
tutelary spirits of dewent groups. It is not quite clear why Dr. 
Lienharde does not call them totems, which he says that they 
resemble. The distinction between the clan divinity and its emblem 
may perhaps be theological, but is not casy to understand. Indeed, 
in some contexts Dr. Lienhardt writes of certain animals as divinitics 
and in others as emblems. Respect to them is shown in the way 
usually associated with totemism, as well as by means of prayer and 
sacrifice. The free divinities are similar powers, and are equally 
important for life and welfare, but are not specially attached to 
any lineage or clan. 

The Dinka desire, above all things, male offspring, so that their 
agnatic lineage may not die out. They must keep in touch with the 
ancestors, the clan divinities, the free divinities, and Nhialic (Divinity, 
according to the author), by means of prayer and sacrifice. Prayer 
and spools actions (which could have been regarded as imitative 
magic except that there is no suggestion of coercion) are employed 
to repair the rhythm of life when musfortune is threatened or has 
occurred. If, after all appropriate rites have been performed, there 
is still no redress, if the patient still suffers or dies, the wife = barren, 
the child still-born, or the mother dies in childbirth, or rain does not 
fall and the cattle and people are starving, then the Dmka will say 
that the powers have ‘refused’; they cannot be coerced. 

It is in the treatment of cattle that the link between the social 
organization and the ultra-human beings is clearly demonstrated. 
There is a legend which indicates the importance of cattle: Butialo 
and Cow vowed vengeance on Man, who killed their mother. 
Buffalo said he would kill Man in the forest. But Cow said she 
would live with Man, for then men would kill one another for her 
sake. The Dinka devotion to cattle is well known; a young man 
identifies himself with his favourite ox, composes poems in its 
honour and may call himself by its colour name. The importance 
of the colour and markings of beasts, and the names of the various 
colour configurations, is no doubt enhanced by the fact that many 
of these names refer also to colours associated with the divinities. It is 
not as food that cattle are valued, nor only for the prestige which 
they give and the wealth which they represent. The Dinka say that 
cattle ‘give life.’ By means of cattle one obtains a wife who will 
produce offspring to carry on the ancestral line; blood moncy ts 
paid in cattle, and above all, cattle are sacrificed to Nhialte and the 
ii _* 
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from whom all benefits come. A sacrifice is also a feast; 
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the flesh is distributed according to strict rules of precedence to the 
various relatives, including the matrilineal kin, who have provided 
a wife to the maker of the sacrifice. Portions are also given to the 
old people in the village. To kill a beast merely for food is a disgrace; 
the ghost of such a beast would haunt the killer. Bulls may be 
dedicated to divinities and will eventually be sacrificed to them. 
Such bulls must never be used for any other purpose. 

The most important leaders (there are mo actual chiefs) must 
belong to one of the sub-tribes whose emblem is Flesh. They are 
called Bany bith, masters of the fishing spear. The author gives this 
appellation which is a translation of the Dinka words, and is aso- 
ciated with the myths of Aiwicl Longar, the great culture hero. 
They are hereditary priests and prophets and they mediate “between 
Divinity and man.” They claim direct descent from Aiwiel Longar. 
‘Ring, Flesh, the divinity of all spear-masters is... incarnate in 
them, and it is intrinsically part of them. They are not “separated” 
from it as men are separated from other clan-divinities, and are thus 
themselves partly divine. . .. It is a divinity carried in the flesh and 
blood, passed from generation to generation of masters of the 
fishing-spear, the perfect type of agnatic inheritance and physical 
regencration. As a Dinka sud: "Flesh isin a man's body, and it was 
in his father’s body and the bodics of his ancestor from great Longar, 
the first master of the fishing-spear, and from Divinity, who gave it 
in the beginning. It is in their bodies and it is in their spears.” It ts 
the principal inspiration of masters of the tishing-spear, the grounds 
of their ability ideally to “light the way,” to pronounce and define 
truth, to prevail in prayers, and to reconcile conflicting groups and 
interests,” 

The reputation of these priests varies very much, some have been 
considered prophets and have had followers outside their own tribe, 
and even beyond Dinkaland, others may not be greatly esteemed, 
even in their own neighbourhood, Like the divine kings of the 
Shilluk, the masters of the fishing spear must not die a natural or 
accidental death, but must mect their death voluntarily, and so 
pass on their life to the people. 

Prophets were famous for their work for peace, not war; it was 
recognized that other peoples had great prophets, and the fame of 
the Mahdi as a great prophet in the north reached them and is 
recorded in a song. This scems strange, a4 in 1910 the devastations 
of the Dervishes were remembered in the South Sudan with intense 
emotion, It may be that the horror of this memory was associated 
only with the Khalifa, and not with the Mahdi. 

The references to kinship, respect and avoidance, and the role 
of women are of great interest, and it is a pity that Dr. Lienharde 
has not given more information on these subjects. But perhaps 
that is too much to ask for in a book on religion; it is to be hoy 
that he will follow this work with another on social organization. 

B. 2. SELIGMAN 


Lugbara Religion: Ritual and Authority among an East 

se African People. By |. Middleton. London (O.U.P.), 
66 1960. Pp. ix, 276. Price got 18s. 

the fertile territory on | 


The Lugbara, a Sudanic-speaking le, live im 

ihe Nilo-Congo divici in small ocal settle- 
ments, Localized sub-clans are corporate groups and form the apnatic 
cores of tribes. The tribe, ‘a territorial group within which fighting 
is settled by discussion,’ is segmented into major, minor and minimal 
sections; sub-clans possess three co-ordinate levels of segmentation, 
Middleton's book is in essence a developmental study of the 
religious politics of a minimal tribal section or ‘family cluster.’ 
This basic setthement group consists of a set of elementary and 
polygynous compound familics under the authority of a single elder 
who is head of its minimal lineage core. In an elder's declining years 
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other senior men begin to dispute his authority to allocate land and 
other resources. They challenge his right to exert authority within 
their families or lineage segments. This situation tends to coincide 
with that phase in the life cycle of a lineage when there is marked 

unc on Jocal land resources. Disputes over authority betoken 
Its Incipient segmentation, The competition between senior men 
frequently takes the form of * ghost invocation." Lugbara, in contrast 
to most Africans, beliewe that it is quite legitimate, even praise- 
worthy, for an elder to invoke the “ghosts” of his agnatic kin against 
a living kinsman whom he considers to have committed a sin. The 
sinmer 1s afflicted with sickness, an oracle is consulted by the settle- 
ment elders, and the elder divined as invoker must then sacrifice 
on the patient's behalf at one of a number of ranked ghost shrines. 
Elders struggle to acquire the status of invoker for this denotes 
ancestral backing for their authority in lincage matters. 

Lugbara Religion is organized around a single chapter, entitled 
“The Field of Ritual Action.” This occupies more than a third of 
the entire book and is a close tissue of narrative interwoven with 
sociological analysis, Thirty-four rites are described in nich detail, 
distributed over two years in the life of one family cluster. The 
me of action exhibited by this series is correlated with the struc- 

ral process of lineage segmentation. Middleton shows us how 
Ondua, a section elder, strove to resist the segmentary process and 
to restore his waning authority by so manipulating the decisions of 
oracles that he and not his rival elders of the lineage obtained the 
right to sacrifice to the ancestral ghosts. Although Ondua was ‘a 
gentle old man,” he felt it to be his responsibility as the incumbent 
of a major social position to take severe, even drastic, steps against 
those who challenged his right to invoke against any member of 
the minimal lineage. This was not just a question of personal 
prestige, for if Ondua gave ground appreciably, the lincage would 
split, before he died, into its component segments. Middleton 
handles his case material in masterly fashion. The issues are not only 
seen from the structural perspective of cach leading actor, but they 
are also related to the growth cycle of a social institution. The 
tension between individual and persona as this cycle enters inte its 
critical phase is skilfully depicted. 

Lugbara Religion tsa notable contribution to the new literature on 
the temporal dimension of things social. It covers too short a time 
span properly to be called “history,” unless we can tolerate the neo- 
logism *micto-hi - Indeed it associates that very micro-history 
with a different kind of ‘time’; with a cycle of typical events, 
controlled by custom, and not with a succession of irreversible and 
cumulative changes. Yet it is also concerned with unique individuals 
and their reactions to phases of that cycle. With regard to its mode 
of presentation, much of Middleton's book falls under the heading 
of ‘the extended case study." This expression has been used to 
characterize some recent studies of Central African socicty. Case 
material there is considered over ime, the same set of persons are 
observed over a long period both in collaboration and dispute, and 
episodes in the group life are related to changing social relationships 
either in a traditional framework of values or in response to external 
stresses, The cases presented in Lughara Religion are clearly more than 
illustrations of structural features; they open the way for us to 
understand the dynamics of Lugbara society, the interplay of norms 
and interests and the clash of norms themeslves. There is an air of 
freedom about this book—freedom from the narrower interpreta- 
tions of structuralism-functionalism. But neither the author nor (1 
imagine) the reader yet knows to what methodological use to put 
that freedom. V. W. TURNER 


Witchcraft in Ghana: A Study in the Belief in Destructive 
Witches and its Effect on the Akan Tribe. By 
67 H. Debrunner. Kumasi (Presbyterian Book Depot), 

= 1959. Pp. 209 
This book is written by a respected and energetic missionary and 
teacher who has worked for several years in southern Ghana, It is 
based on previous studies of witchcraft in Ghana, mission records, 
the essays and answers of students, first-hand vations at anti- 
witchcraft shrines and interviews with confessed witches. Its aim is 
‘to help the Church’ in its need to formulate a consistent policy 
towards witchcraft beliefs, which ‘pervade every aspect of African 
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life.” Dr. Debrunner is aware that the subject would have been 
‘treated in a different manner by a sociologist or social anthropolo- 
gist,” and therefore it is unfair to criticize him for mot having the 
benefit of a sociological theory of witchcraft. Nevertheless, the 
conclusion that witchcraft is a * pathological feature of Akan culture* 
(p. 178), and can be ‘compared with post-war amorality and 
criminality’ (p. 176), could mislead those whom the book is 
intended to assist. A study which described the relationships be- 
tween witches, victims and accusers, so that we could relate Akan 
witchcraft accusations and confessions more precisely to the social 
matrix, is what we need in order to make | izations about 
witchcraft in Akan society. But the book is full of fascinating data 
and quotations from informants about the manner in which 
witches influence daily behaviour, such as by seducing young 
schoolmasters or making pupils write nonsense in their examina- 
tions. It also contains some thoughtful suggestions, for example, 
that male witchcraft may be ‘considered as the intensification of 
man's ageressiveness, female witchcraft a3 a“ turning upsde down” 
of the normal feminine behaviour,’ that chiefs may welcome 
witch-hunts because they climinate rivals and bring financial profit, 
or that “fears of witchcraft can breed charitableness.’ 

The first edition is already out of print. It is to be hoped that the 
publishers reprint soon, because the book should be available to all 
students of West African cultures, P. T. W. BAXTER 


The Law of Succession in Ghana, By the Hon. Mr, Justice Ollenu. 
| Accra (Presbyterians Book Depot), rgit. Pp. $3. Price 
G8 45.64 (ss. by post 
This modest book, by a respected Ghanaian judge, 
has two intentions, First, to act as a needed guide to the courts on 
the principles which underlie succession law in Ghana, because 
increasingly the expert evidence of the elders (as they become more 
involved in a economy) has tended *to become clastic by 
reasons of the positions [i.¢. of interest] which they occupy." Second- 
ly, to assist in creating a national legal code, but one related to the 
existing series of tribal codes. Practically this is particularly required 
because, until recently, in cach case tried, tribal law, where it 
conflicted with British law, has had to be proved to the court as if 
it were foreign law—an obvious absurdity in an independent state 
which is proud of its traditions. The suthioe’ method is to build 
on the basis of previous court decisions, the writings of previous 
lawyers such as Sarbah, and the statements of traditional authorities. 

Two types of succession law are isolated, matrilineal and patri- 
lineal. Tito bet to ra a national law from such sources, for a 
society where and political forms are being rapidly changed, 
in itself provides a document of interest to soc tonics. What the 
author is doing is defining customary law as he sees its relevance 
to present circumstances, which as the West African Court of 
Appeal pointed out in 1934 is real customary law, ‘Native custom 
consists in the performance of the reasonable in the particular 
circumstances of the case’ (PLenner Rueports 362 at 367). 

Social anthropologists will find the author’s confusion of ‘family’ 
and lineage, and his glossing over of the subtleties of double descent 
annoying, but will be grateful for the succinct summary of principles 
and the references to, and quotations from, many court decisions 
of which they would otherwise have remained unaware. 

P. T. W. BAXTER. 


Sotho Laws and Customs. By Patrice Duncan. Cape Town 
6 9 (O.0.P.), 1960, Pp. xiv, 169. Price ft 16s. 


Anyone who has lived in Basutoland, even for a 
short time, becomes conscious of the fact that its 
inhabitants are not divided into tribes, as in a number of other 
Seay et soumraies, bot ae one nation. This means that throughout 
the length and br the country its ollow the sa 
Sesotho laws and custom, —— ct aa 
These laws and customs govern many every-day matters j 
lives of the Basotho, and it is nparene thar they should lps 
down in print as a permanent record, instead of haying to rely on 
the memories of the more ancient inhabitants. That is why the 
author of this work is to be congratulated on writing it. For the 
first time there is a treatise containing decisions of the High Court, 
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and the Judicial Commissioner's Court, on Sesotho customary law. 
It should be explained that the Judicial Commissioner's Court hears 
civil and criminal appeals from the local Sesotho Courts and in 
almost all of these | Sesotho customary law is involved. 

This work will be invaluable to Judges, Judicial Commissioners 
and legal practitioners for use in Court; to Administrative Officers 
who day by day come in close contact with the Basotho; and also to 
those students who are interested in African laws and customs. 

A start has been made. 1 hope that other similar works with a 
wider scope will follow. It would make this and subsequent works 
more valuable if the Basutoland Government could be persuaded 
to publish a volume of decided cases in the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court, with subsequent annual volumes to keep it up to date. 

HAROLD WILLAN 


Land and Politics among the Luguru of Tanganyika. By 
a Roland Young and Henry A. Fosbrooke. London (Reut- 
7O ledee & Kegan Paul), 1960. Pp. xii, 212. Price At 148. 

Much has been written on the British policy of 
Indirect Rule but there are few studies of how the system works 
in a particular tribal area. This book is to be welcomed for the 
sced, thorough account that it gives of the way in which 
Indirect Rule affects the nature of politics in one district of Tangan- 
yika Territory. As a textbook on the structure of government im a 
tribal area at a particular point in time it is admirable, Moreover, 
the occurrence im 195§ of rioting and disorder im response to 
imposed measures of soil conservation provides a dramatic focus 
for the book and lends added force to the able discussion of the 
problems involved in engineering political change. 

Yct this book is also a disappointment, for its authors’ expressed 
intentions arouse hopes which are not fulfilled. One is encouraged 
to hope that the collaboration of a political scientist and an anthro- 
pologist (as the authors are respectively) may luce new in- 
sights and ideas which would be stimulating to others in both fields 
of study. On the contrary it becomes clear in the final chapters 
that Mr. Fosbrooke’s contribution is embellishment rather than a 
necessary part of the book's argument. Professor Young's use of the 
anthropological material is such that references to a separate book 
would have served his purpose as well. Anthropologists will hope 
that a fuller description of this interesting society will be published, 
for these two chapters hidden in a work concerned with colonial 
administration are tantalizing, and matrilineal societies are rare in 
this part of Africa. 

There are no maps other than two small ones which serve as 
endpapers and a detailed plan of lineage affiliations and land-holding 
in one village. The photographs are often too small and blurred 
to be of much value, and a certain amount of confusion is mtro- 
duced by the fact that the title at the top of the pages is not that on 
the cover of the book. Burt the most irritating feature of this book 
is the précis at the end of each of the first six chapters. Each précis 
summarizes the previous chapter concisely—but what for? 

]. 5. SACKUR 


Townsmen or Tribesmen: Conservatism and the Process of 
Urbanization in a South African City. By Philip 
TI Mayer, with contributions by Tona Mayer. Cape Town 
(O.U.P. for Inst. of Soc. and Econ. Res., Rhodes U.), 
Door. 
A study of 


Pp. xvi, 306, ills, map. Price £2 $s. 

| urban studies by social anthropologists might itself 
be of considerable interest, In the most recent predecessor of Dr. 
Mayer's book, one of us took the profession to task for excessive 
preoccupation with rural areas, with, it seemed, the implication 
that this is a form of conservative romanticism. Discussion of labour 
migration has certainly emphasized the disorganization of rural life, 
and some urban studies have been focused on anomie and the 
difficulties, under slum conditions, of realizing either the values of 
social workers or those which migrants bring with them to town. 
Godfrey Wilson, a radical in his day, was still concerned primarily 
with the effect on the rural areas of what he saw as over-cmphasis 
on mining development. 

The studies cade write the Second World War have sought rather 
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to identify the factors making for a new integration in urban 
society, and have criticized administrative policies aimed at solving 
the townsman's problems by extending the range of traditional 
institutions. Such work as Epstein's has shown how employment 
on the Copperbelt necessarily creates a new community of interest 
which must be expressed through new associations. 

Dr. Mayer approaches the subject in a different way from any of 
these; perhaps as an inevitable consequence of the differences in 
his data, Although the African population of East London includes 
six persons born in the country for every one born im town, work in 
town is nothing new to the Xhosa; they have known it for a century. 
Everyone goes to work in town, some stay there for years; but a 
section of these have set their faces against ‘town ways’ and de- 
terminedly refuse to become ‘urbanized.’ Official policies dis- 
couraging permanent migration have some influence here, bur 
they are by no means the whole story, nor, as Dr. Mayer shows, the 
most important factor. He traces the background of the present 
urban situation to the pre-existing cleavage between “Red” and 
‘School’ people; between those who reject, and those who accept, 
the values that go with schooling and church membership. Even in 
the rural areas there is uncompromising opposition between them. 

His word for the condition of the *Fied’ peor in town is 
‘encapsulation’; they deliberately surround themselves with a 
protective wall against the destruction of their traditional values. 
When in town they associate as far as possible with people from the 
same location, sharing rooms with them when they arrive and later 
living as near them as possible. They form little cliques which 
meet regularly to drink together, they have ‘clubs’ of age mates 
who decide disputes between their members, and wider mectings 
are held to deal with such crises as the death or serious illness of 
someone from the home area. Each of these bodies has a recognized 
leader. All Red" workers in town visit their homes as often as they 
can, news is carried to and fro, and conduct in town is judged by 
those at home, as well as those in town, who hold to traditional 
values. In the forefront of these is frugality—abstinence from 
conspicuous consumption for the sake of saving to stock the home- 
a to which the *Red* migrant intends eventually to retire. 

This is a description of the life and values of men. Women sce 
urban life differently, as a way, and the only way, of emancipation 
from their traditional status as perpetual minors. A woman gos to 
town primarily to earn an independent living. She then usually sets 
up house with a man, who if he is unmarried may later marry her, 
but if he already has a wife will certainly not marry her poly- 
gamously. These relationships are not disapproved by the “Red” 
Xhosa unless they result in the man losing contact with his home 
('absconding "); the woman is expected to provide for herself and 
not to compete for the man's earings with his legal family. 

Church membership, a form of association open to “School! 
migrants, docs not appeal to many "Red" people; it is apt to 
imply a level of education and westernization to which they do not 
aspire. But there is one exception; the revivalist Church of Bhengu, 
founded in 1940, which has been described by Dr. Katesa Schlosser. 
This church now has the largest membership in the location, 
including both *School’ and ‘Ried’ people, and indeed provides the 
only mecting ground of the two. It has very strong corporate 
feeling, based on the avoidance of social contacts with the un- 
converted. A logical consequence of membership should be the 
severance of tics with pagans in the home area, and this may have 
important implications for urbanization. 

A short account of the special characteristics of “School’ migrants 
and chapters by Mrs. Iona Mayer on witchcraft and on the rearing 
of children in town and country complete a study which sets a new 
standard in this field. LUCY MAIR 


Growth and Change in a Shona Ward. By G. Kingsley Garbett. 
7 Orc. Pap, No. 1, Dept. of Afr. Stud. U. C. of Rhodesia 


and Nyasaland. Salisbury, 1960. Pp. 100, maps, tables 
Tn 1948, Dr. Bernadi studied five Zezuru Shona 
villages publishing detailed census data. In 1958, Mr, Garbett, who 
has been working among the Korckore Shona, visited the same 
villages to ascertain what changes had taken place in the interval ; 
in this stencilled report he gives us comparable data for the latter 
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date together with maps and genealogies. Mr, Garbett contributes 
some useful information on succession and divorce, but the most 
striking virtue of his work lies in the use of new statistical methods 
for studying the rural aspect of labour migration, 

MICHAEL BANTON 


L’empéchement de ‘parenté* en droit coutumier africain. 
7 3 By Jan van Driessche, S./. Museum Lessiannam, Section 


missiologique, No. 38. Bruges (Desclée de Brouwer), 
1959. Fp. 31! : 

_ Father van Driessche examines how far Canon Law conflicts with 
the requirements of the customary nules of African peoples concern= 
ing marriage, particularly in societies that recognize the lineage 
principle, He shows that difficulties arise both because the extent to 
which degrees of kinship stand as impediments to Marriage is not 
constant and also because in many African socictics * preterred 
marriages’ are contracted within the degrees prohibited in Canon 
Law. The Catholic Church in principle secks to avoid too open a 
conflict with civil law or customs relating to marriage and has in 
the past and elsewhere in the world (notably in the Americas) met 
its difficulties with some plasticity. 

In the first of the three parts of the book, Father van Driessche 
discusses very clearly the structural ponciples underlying marriage 
rules in African societies with unilineal descent systems. He relies, 
as he acknowledges, on Radcliffe-Brown's analysis in the Intro- 
ductory Essay to African Systems of Kinship and Marriage and regards 
African : primarily a contract between kin groups. His 
ethnographical examples are chosen mainly from the Congo, 
where he has himself worked. In the second part, ‘ L’empéchement 
de consanguinite en droit ecelesiastique,” the origin of the prohibited 

r is traced to Natural Law, Christian morality—and the 
collateral kinship system of the Germanic tribes of Western Europe. 
The Germanic heritage, Father van Driessche considers, functions 
to forbid unions that biologically or morally considered might well 
be utted; yet, he shows, there have been during the past two 
millenia both a widening and later a narrowing of the span of 
those degrees of kinship held to constitute impediments to marriage. 
The factor that now most hinders the accommodation of ecclesias- 
tical rules to unilineal descent systems is historically the unstable one. 

The last part of the book is an essay in adapting Canon Law to 
African customary law; that is, as the author says, in essence an 
attempt to build a bridge between a set of rules evolved in a col- 
lateral kinship system and the requirements of unilineal Systems. 
The factor of Natural Law—amounting in practice to forbidding 
(and invalidating automatically) parent-child and sibling marriages 
—is common to both and so raises no problems. The greatest 
difficulties arise in judging whether or not on the one hand to extend 
Church law to coincide with the wide-ranging prohibition of clan 
or lineage exogamy (and necessarily accepting that full and classifi- 
catory kinship are in customary law equivalent). On the other hand, 
it has to be decided whether to curtail ir so as to permit cross- 
cOuSIN marriage without requiring, to the amazement of Africans 
contracting what they have been told is the best kind of union, a 
dispensation in every case. Father van Driessche’s thesis here and 
throughout the book is admirably set out and subtly argued. 

The book also contains a lengthy bibliography of ethnographical 
and Canon Law references, The ethnographical section is adequate 
only up to 1953—for rosq there are only three references and for 
1055, the most recent year, one reference only. The English refer- 
ences, unlike the rest of the book, are marred by several misprints. 

PETER MOR TON-WILLIAMS 


Tribes of the Sahara. By Lloyd Cabot Briggs. Cambridge, Mass. 
7 4 (Harvard U.P.) (London agents: O.U.P.), 1960. Pp. xx, 


295. Price (1 12s. 6d, 
The main purpose of this book is to make readily 

available, for the first time in English, an over-all summary of 
what is known about the non-European peoples of the Sahara. This 
has involved the author in 12 years of library and field research, 
including a number of visits to the Sahara, mainly its western parts. 
In view of the immensity of the subject, he has confined his 
field research to a few chosen commumnitics, considered representa- 
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ove of the largest and mos important elements of the Saharan 
population as a whole, The results are incorporated in descriptions 


of Chaamba pastoral nomadic Arabs, of Ahaggar Tuareg pastoral 
nomadic se Be and of sedentary agriculturalists, artisans, and 


merchants, belonging to various racial, eS and linguistic 
stocks. His descriptions of other Saharan peoples, notably the Teda 
of Tibesti, and the * Moors," mainly in Mauritania, are, on the other 
hand, based partly on data gathered from literature, and partly on 
information supplied by those of the author's friends who are 
personally familiar with the communities in question. 

The author sets out to examine the peoples of the Sahara as an 
evolving whole, and is of the opinion that his work has produced 
a picture of a past, which, although it has only just begun to dis- 
appear, 1s disappearing faster every day. He comes to the conclusion 
that nomadism, in the grand manner, already on its way out in 
most of the Sahara, will fade away, with ever-increasing, though 
vaniable, speed in different parts of the area. The old nomadic 
warrior aristocracy is doomed, since desert tribesmen no longer 


have any need of such a class, and the lower socio-cconomic 
will disappear, in great part, into the ranks of industrial labour and 
labour engaged in the support of industry, 


Included is an interesting short chapter on health and disease 


among the conumunities studied, 

The general result is not only an authoritative work, but also, as 
it is very well written, one that is very readable. The book is well 
illustrated by more than 370 well chosen Pl otegraphic illustrations 
and two simple maps; includes a valuable comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of more than 200 items, and a short glossary of the indis- 
pensable Arabic, Berber, Teda and Sudanese words, ued in the 
text, as well as a good index, 

The work is a valuable addition to the literature on the social 
anthropology of the native societies of the Sahara, viewed as a 
Whole, and contains much new material, particularly on the 
Ahaggar Tuareg. WALTER FOGG 


Holzplastik in Afrika. By Anne-Marie Schweeger-Hefel. 
3 aw (Broumiiller), 1960, Pp. 147, 1 rma, 37 
, files, 

75 On retrouve dans cet ouvrage le caractére scrupu- 
leux et méthodique des recherches mendées depuis de lor 
annecs par l'auteur (par exemple: Zur Thematile surtd lconographie 
der geschnitzten Elfenbeinzdhne aus Benin in Museum fiir Volkerkunde 
int Wien, Wien, 1957). Madame Schweeper-Hefel reste fidéle & sa 
emer de travail qui se fonde essentiellerment sur analyse 
morphologique du matériel mis 4 notre disposition par les grands 
musees occidentaux. Sa courte introduction confirme ce que ses 
travaux antericurs annongaient: Seule s1 méthode d’observation 
Figoureuse ct exhaustive des objets d'art lui parait étre une voie de 
recherche séricuse. Elle critique avec raison aspect souvent trop 
superticiel des études deja effectuées sur l'art en Afrique, leur 
ignorance des significations fonctionnelles, des motivations et des 
conceptions plastiques de l'artiste. Elle dénonce l'abus de slogans tels 
que celui du caractére non évolutif ou strictement religieux de cet 
art. Toutefois, le désir de justifier une méthode qui se veut réaliste 
ne conduit-il pas l"auteur 4 mésestimer les autres voies de recherches 
suivies par des historiens et ethnologucs, autres voies dont Jes 
conclusions théoriques dépassent, il faut l'avouer pour linstant, 
celles que l'on pourrait tirer des classifications descriptives de 
Madame Hefel? L’auteur semble n’envisager l'évolution d'un art 
qu’a V'intérieur de grandes périodes temporelles, ce qui la conduit 
a fenoncer 4 son crude en ce qui concerne la sculpture d'une matiére 
aussi fragile que le bois ainsi qu’ trouver trop courtes les 6oo anneées 
d'Histoire de l’Art du Bénin, 

L’auteur examine 230 sculptures des Musées du Lateran et Luigi 
Pigorini 4 Rome et du Musée d’Ethnographic de Vienne, ainsi que 
700 reproductions diverses. Elle répartit ces 930 sculptures dans 4 
rubriques fondamentales: 1°) le sexe: 2°) l'attinade corporelle: 7") 
"expression et le parure: 4°) la fonction. Chacune de ces rubriques 
régit 4 son tour des sous rubriques qui permettent de distinguer les 
variations. Pour le 1°) l'auteur distinguc: les sculptures masculines, 
feminines, hermaphrodites ct asexudes. Pour le 2°): les positions 

cbouts, accroupics, 4 genoux, assises, ct les attitudes fonctionnelles 
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(cultuelles ou profanes). Pour le 3°): le portrait, le regard, le véte- 
ment, l‘ormement. Pour le 4°): la figure d'ancétre, la figure magique, 
la figure cultuelle, 

La distribution des 930 pease ppt tae a Vintérieur de ces rubriques, 
figurée dans des tableaux, permetire d'entrevoir quelques 
constantes plastiques région e# ou fonctionnelles. Les conclusions 
mcttent surtout en relict l'existence d'un complexe culturel dans 
lequel dominent sculptures féminines, hermaphrodites et figurations 
du couple primordial, 

Il faut regretter l'absence de relation immediate entre le texte ct 
les illustrations ainsi que l'absence d'une présentation préalable de 
ensemble du material étudié. Diverses erreurs ou imprécisions dans 
les attributions d'origine des objets photographics (par exemple: 

ill, §: Basonge ect non Baluba, ill, 19; Bambala et non Bambara . . .) 

Ces reserves faites, il est certain que l'ouvrage de Madame 
Schweeger-Hefel constitue un petit repertoire iconographique 
commode. L’autcur applique, et c'est 14 sams doute son micrite 
esenticl, unc mdihade qui peut recevoir des développements 
wlténiewrs moins limites et rendre de précicux services 4 "Hist 
et 4 la Sociologie des Arts de l'Afrique Noire. 

JACQUELINE DELANGE 


ore 
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Agrupamente. © ¢ e Shae oo étnica dos Indigenas de 
bique. By Antonio Rite-Ferreira, Lisbon 
76 (Ministerio ao Ultramar), 1955. Pp. 133 
In his Senhor Rita-Ferreira states that two 
facts have led him to compile this book: (1) that Portuguese authors 
have been handicapped by linguistic shortcomings and their in- 
ability to make full use of linerature dealing with the several groups 
of people extending across the frontiers of Mocambiquec; and (2) 
that too many Portuguese authors in the past have laid too much 
stress on picturesque rather than sociological detail. 

In litth over 20,000 words covering the whole of Mocambique 
the author has hardly allowed himself sufficient space to overcome 
the defects of his predeocssors. Although considerable use has been 
made of the Ethnographic Survey of Africa, and the works of other 
authors in the English language, the author may find himself 
challenged on some important points. Would our linguists, for 
instance, agree that the Makonde language should be placed in a 
group of its own? 

The book, im Portuguese, with French and English summaries, 
contains 24 picturesque photographs and two maps, 

RB. N. DICK READ 
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Einftihrung in die georgische Sprache. By Kita Tschenkeli. 2 
vols. “Aiirich CAntirani).. 1998. Vol. J, pp. Lxiv, 628; 
OF Fol. H x, 61g. Price 68 Swiss frances. Georgisch- 
7/ deutsches Wérterbuch, Part 1 By Kita Tschenkeli. 
Zirich (Amirani), 1960. Pp. xxxviii, 48. Price 8 Swiss francs 

No longer can a foreign scholar, disposed to learn Georgian, 
complain of the lack of a suitable manual; Dr. Tschenkeli’s monu- 
mental works on the Georgian language, named above, eminently 
fulfil his requirements. 

The Einfihrung in die georgische Sprache is at once an excellent 
manual and an extremely t self-teacher. The author reveals 
extraordinary soba Degen qualities i in his treatment of the very 
complex gramumar of his native tongue. His system of the arrange- 
ment and explanation of the ‘material combines the practical | and 

philosophical elements of linguistic study in a remarkable way.’ 

Vol, [of his Einjiihning represents the Theoretical Part and deals 
exclusively with grammar. It consists of Introduction, Phonology 
and Accidence or Morphology, treating the syntax {first part only) 
conjointly with the latter. 

In the Introduction the author gives sketches of Georgia's 
geography and history, examines the position of the Georgian 
language in the family of languages, discourses on the importance 
of its study, and elucidates the difficulties of the language and reasons 
therefor. The Introduction includes a chapter on the essentials of 
Georgian phonetics in which, among other authorities, reference is 
made to two British scholars, R. H, Robins and Natalie Waterson 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London University, 
whose joint study, ‘Notes on the Phonetics of the Georgian Word,’ 
was published a few years ago in the School's Bulletin (Vol. XIV, 
Part I). 

To facilitate the selt-tuition, the Accidence, the study of the forms 
of the parts of speech, is divided into 48 lessons (pp. 1-628), cach, 
in its turn, subdivided into paragraphs which deal with nounal and 
verbal fexions and with syntactical regimen {concord and govern- 
ment). The author does not follow the tradition and treat the syntax 
as a separate division, Conjointly is treated also the Word Formation. 
Georgian is predominantly an affix language; it makes an extensive 
use of prefixes, infixes and suffixes, and the author gives a masterly 
explanation of these grammatical means. Equally masterly is his 
explanation of the * Aspects" (pertective or completive and im- 
perfective or incompletive) signifying ‘the finality or the continu 
ance of an action,’ as also of the different ‘versions’ (ncutral, 
subjective, objective, superessive) of a transitive verb and of the 
absolute and relative forms of a Passive, or an [ntransitive verb, 

Of the 48 lessons seven deal with the Nouns and Adjectives, six 
with the Pronouns, and 34 with the Verbs, and it is in his treatment 
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of the peculiarities of the Georgian verbal system that the author's 
mastery of his subjects excels, 

Vol. I of the Einfiihrung represents the Practical Part. [t consists 
of a series of exercises (pp. 1-395) and of a chrestomathy (pp. 397- 
G14). The exercises are so devised as to correspond with each 
theoretical lesson in Vol. |, and are made up of brief phrases con- 
nected by logical and natural sequences, and therefore casily 
committed to memory. Most of the exercises are further strength- 
ened by a variety of interesting and useful topics. Each of these 
features is preceded by a pertinent Georgian-German vocabulary 
and followed by a German translation. 

The chrestomathy consists of a collection of choice extracts from 
modern polite literature (the mid-seventeenth century to 1920). 
Modest in number (63 in all), representing most of the genre and 
including some pieces of folklore, all very pleasing and instructive, 
and cach ako with a grammatical commentary and a German 
translation. 

Both the lessons and the exercises, as well as the chrestomathy, 
offer a discerningly graduated body of material to enable the 
student to acquire a working knowledge of the language. 

The Georgian-German vocabularies, referred to above, represent 
groups of words limited to, and following the order of the words in, 
the texts which they head. 

It may be regretted that this otherwise excellent work docs not 
contain an alphabetical dictionary of all the words in the exercises 
and in the chrestomathy. 


However the author has since begun to work on a separate 
Georgian-German dictionary, the first part of which, Part I, he has 


already issued. 

The Georgisch-deutsches Wirterbuch, to give it its German. title, is 
regarded by the author as a continuatory and supplementary volume 
to his Einfihrung in die georgische Sprache. 

The dictionary, like the grammar, is compiled with an extreme 
care and detailed attention to every peculiarity of the Georgian 
verb or noun, 7 

The verbal roots and stems are indicated in heavy type, as indeed 
they also are in the grammar (wherein are similarly mdicated also 
all the flexions as well as all the affixes that are relevant to the lesson 
ar the exercise). 

Each verb is given not only in its Present Tense form, the form 
thar conveys the actual verbal sense in Georgian, as has been done 
by sain ot the author's predecessors, but also in the Aorist, Perfect, 
and Future Tense forms—the basic forms from which all other 
tense forms are regularly derived—a novel feature in Georgian 
mshi lexicography. which will be greatly appreciated by the 
orelgn 
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The vocabulary of Part | takes 58 pages which cover the first 
letter, a, of the alphabet (pp. 1-42) and a small part of the in 
b (pp. $48). The total of the head words in ais about 1,900, and with 
the derivatives and illustrative sentences, given under a head word, 
it may well attain 3,000, 

The author is unable to foresee what size his W’érterbuch may finally 
assume; he gives only an approximate estimate that it may take 
10 to 12 parts of ot pages cach, and he hopes to be able to publish 
at least two of these per year, A. GUGUSHVILI 


and 
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Bedi Karthlisa; Revue de Karthvelologie (Geor 
, Caucasian Studies). Pol, VIN-IX, Nos. 
78 Paris, 1960, Pp. 147. Prive 01 
oe iginally a cultural organ in Georgian language 
for the enlightenment of the Georgian refugees on their country’s 
historical past, Badi Karthlisa (Destiny of Georgia) has since de- 
veloped, Sanks to the editor's zeal and enthusiasm, into a truly 
international cultural tri-lingual organ, using English, French, 
and German. It aims at promoting an understanding of Georgi 
culture in the free West by encouraging the study of Georgian 
history, literature and art. It is published once a year. 

The term Karthecl-ologie in the sub-titlhe—a rather unhappy 
compound—tliterally denotes ‘Georgi-(an)-ology.” a 

The Revie may be compared with and regarded as a worthy 
successor to Georgica, the Journal of Georgian and Caucasian Studies, 
published ott ae late nineteen-thirties by the Georgian Historical 

= Cre . 

Iris supported by a group of West European scholars, all accom- 
phshed authorities on Georgian and Caucasian studies, the contribut- 
ing scholars from Great Britain being W. E. D. Allen, a veteran 
Georgiologist, author of the standard work A History of the Georgian 
People, London (Kegan Paul), 1932; R. H. Stevenson, poet and 
writer, translator of Amiran-Darejaniani (A cycle of Medieval 
Georgian Tales), London (O.U.P.), 1958; Dr. D, M, Lang, Picader 
in Georgian at the School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 
editor of Lives and Legends Pf the Georgian Saints, London (Allen & 
Unwin), 1956, translator of The Wisdom of Balahver, London (Allen 
& Unwin), 1948, etc. 

It is to be hoped that the Revwe will attract more contributory 
scholars from Great Britain, 

The volume under review keeps up the high and characteristic 
standard of Bedi Karthlisa, In addition to the articles contributed by 
Western scholars and Georgians in exile, it offers abstracts or 
summaries, reviews and lists of the works of the Georgian scholars, 
published in Georgia. It should, however, present the larger works 
itt a more comprehensive manner and the smaller ones such as 
articles, short essays, etc., in their full and accurate translation, if the 
Revue is to be a successful medium mirroring the attainments of 
Georgian research, A. GUGUSHVILI 


The Peoples of Sarawak. Edited by Tom Harrisson, Kuching 
79 (Sarawak Mus.), 1959. Pp. vii, 141, 14 plates. Price 


$2 (Sarawak) 

The eleven parts of this litth book were first pre- 
pared as wireless talks and were broadcast by Radio Sarawak in 
1957-58. They were directed to a local audience and had the object 
of increasing understanding of cach other among the various 
indigenous and immigrant groups, With one exception all the 


authors arc, or have been, in Sarawak government service, two of 


them after periods as missionaries, The parts deal with the main 
indigenous groups and with Malays and Chinese. 

One would not expect to find here much detailed or new anthro- 
pological material. Much space is given to tribal differences of 
temperament and to the more conspicuous aspects of customary 
behaviour and material culture, but some of the sections are more 
valuable than anticipated, especially those by Harrisson himself on 
the Kelabits and by Urquhart on the relationships of the Punan or 
Pennan. The book's purely anthropological value is limited, but it 
ought to be given to every new arrival in Sarawak. 

B. A. L. CRANSTONE 
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Buarij: Portrait of a Lebanese Muslim Village. By Anne H. 
Q O Fuller, Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard U.P.) (London 


agents: O.ULP.), 1961. Pp. vii, 98. Price 18s, 

Miss Fuller spent a year in 1937-38 in a fairly small, 
poor Muslim village, at the apex of the pass trom Beirut over the 
Lebanon, The village, though fairly close to the main road, was at 
the end of a ou! de soc, and thus visited only by those who had 
business in the village—including a small number of summer 
visitors. In this little book, Miss Fuller gives us a straightforward, 
unpretentious description—portrait is indeed the right word—of 
the village life. Each chapter heading contains the word World— 
The World of the Village, of Nature, of People, of Children, of Men, of 
Women, of God, and so on—till Miss Fuller has covered every aspect. 
The complete honesty is ing, and in many ways the account 
is interesting. She gives a description of the elaborate non-Islamic 
and non-Christian rites of spring which unite this Muslim village 
to its neighbours, Christian and Muslim alike. She confirms much 
that has been said before—for example, on the position of women, 
on hushand-wife relation, on the strength of the community's 
control of its members, or on the relations berween it and the outside 
world, Miss Fuller provides an excellent introductory sample of 
Middle East rural life, one which brings out many fimdamental 
points, yet can hardly mislead for it neither preaches nor generalizes, 
For my own taste, | would prefer a recipe which threw in more 
about the actual people and events in the village, more attempts to 
analyse and measure, however unsatisfactorily, lineages, marriage 
and divorce, labour migration and so on, more comparison with 
other studies, and if possible some general ideas, even if they were no 
more than Aunt Sallies, Nevertheless, Harvard and Miss Fuller 
are to be warmly thanked for ensuring that this material is available 
to posterity in printed form, especially in an area in which accurate 
ethnography dating from the nineteen-thirties is all too scarce. 

PAUL STIRLING 


Colonial Labor Policy and Administration: A History of 
: Labor in the Rubber Plantation try in 
Sl Malaya, c. 1910-1941. By J. Norman Parmer, Locust 
Valley, N.Y. (Augustin for Assoc. for Asian Studies), 
1960. Pp. xii, 294. Price $6 
Dr. Parmer’s book is a detailed account of the Malayan Govern- 
ment’s policy concerning immigrant labour during the period 
1910-1941. It is mainly concerned with administrative regulations, 
the views of administrators, and the representations of the planting 
interests on these matters. Thus, although it contains matter of value 
to the anthropologist concerned with the growth of Malaya’s plural 
society, it is not the history of labour in the rubber plantation 
industry which a social scientist would have written. 
M. G. SWIFT 


An Archeological Study of Gibeah (Tell el-Fil). By Lawrence 

A, Sinclir, The Excavation of the Conway High 

$2 Place (Petra) and Soundings at Khirbet Ader. 

mes O#By Ray L. Cleveland. Annual Amer. Schools of Orient, 

Res., Wols. XXXIV-XXXV (1954-96). New Haven (Amer. Sch. 
Orient. Res.), 1960. Pp. v, 97, plates. Price $9 


This double volume of the Annual contains the definitive publica- 
tions of three excavations organized by Profesor W. F. Albright 
in the years 1933 and 1934. The fortress at Tell el-Fill near Jerusalem 
was occupied throughout the first millennium #.c., and is chiefly 
notable for the casemate construction of its walls, for an imported 
Cypriote sherd in its carly levels, and for some stamped and inscribed 


jar handles of its middle period. The Conway High Place yielded 
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R.oman-Nabatacan ponary and coins of the first and second Christian 
centuries, and a fragmentary second-century Greek dedicatory 
inscription, Its lay-out, with a processional way, is of considerable 
interest for comparison with other Semitic shrines of like character 
in various parts of the Arabian peninsula, The sounding at Khirbet 
Ader near Kerak produced pottery of the third millennium, to 
which time the four menhirs also proved to belong. There were also 
traces of Iron Age occupation. The pottery of all three sites is 
recorded with particular care, and makes a useful addition to the 
standard Palestinian sequence. W. C. BRICE 
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(a) Stick figures on the wall of a shelter. The device at upper (bh) An initiate starting his pannting, fa his left hand he holds 
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(c) A horse painted upon an exposd stone surface, Th 
stone fas been “cleaned” Oy the preint, most of which has sine 
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ROCK PAINTINGS AND ROCK GONGS AMONG THE MARGHI 


Photographis: J. A. Vawghan, Jr. 
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(a) Striking a rock gong. The upper three boys are initiates and the lower three their helpers 
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ROCK GONGS AMONG THE MARGHI 


Photographs: J. H. Vaughan, Jr, 


ROCK PAINTINGS AND ROCK GONGS AMONG THE 
MARGHI OF NIGERIA* 


by 


JAMES H. VAUGHAN, JR. 


oO Rock paintings and rock gongs in archzo- 
83 logical contexts have been increasingly reported 
from the Northern Region of Nigeria since 1955 when 
Bernard Fagg aa paintings and gon found at 
Birnim Kudu,' Rock gongs have been brieHly described 
as parts of contemporary cultures? though contemporary 
paintings have not reported, and the assumption that 
the two traits are calitatiy related has been a topic of 
controversy. Francis P. Conant, in a paper presented to the 
American Anthropological Association in 1959 and later 
published,3 admirably surveyed these and other reports and 
described rock gongs which he had discovered among the 
Barawa and the Bankalawa. A most important feature of 
this paper was its attempt to place these phenomena in an 
ethnographical context rather than view them as isolated 
artifacts or parts of diffusionary schemes. a 
The paintings, gongs and also rock slides are generally 
considered parts of a cultural complex.4 Conant, however, 
has rected this idea on the grounds that these traits have 
never been shown to be conclusively related, s and that there 
was no evidence of either paintings or slides associated with 
the rock gongs which he found at Dass, The dispute arises 
from the fact that the finds have been almost entirely 
archeological and consequently relation between the two 
traits has necessarily ineolved a 2 of interpretation or 
even speculation. Apparently what has been sufficient 
evidence for Fagg has not satisfied Conant. Conant's con- 
servative approach is basically sound and reasonable, and 
can perhaps be understood as a reaction to some of the 
previous articles which would seem to extend the complex 


to Western Europe. To the extent that such diffusionary 


schemes are implied in these articles, lam in i ae agrec- 
ment with Conant and his approach; however, the relation- 
ship between gongs and paintings so steadfastly maintained 
by Fagg is completely confirmed by my findings, for 
among the Marghi of the village of Womdi paintings and 

ongs are associated, existing as integral parts of the major 
fife ceremony of contemporary Marghi. 

The Marghi are a pagan people numbering about 75,000 
in the extreme eastern portion of the Northern Region of 
Nigeria and the former British Cameroons. Although the 
area occupied by the Marghi can only be said to be moun- 
tainous in its eastern extremity where it extends into the 
Mandara Mountains, the fat penn plain is spotted with 
isolated peaks and it is around these peaks and particularly 
in the Mandaras that one finds the older Marghi villages. 
Oral histories as well as cultural patterns indicate that the 
Marghi are traditional mountain dwellers, and they still 
feel a great attachment for the mountains and hills. The 

* With Plates E and F 
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Department of Sociology and Anthropology, University of Cincinnati 


villages of Womdi and Uvu where the paintings and gongs 

were discovered are located at the bsecrok Eras inning 

rising abruptly from the plain in the extreme southern 

li of Marghi territory bordering upon the land of the 
ial 

At Womdi and Uvu the mba ceremony in which a boy 
and girl are married is preceded by a variable period during 
which the groom wears the traditional man’s lom garment 
of ram skin and is completely covered with a mixture of 
red ochre and oil called yinsidu. During this pre-mba period 
the youth lives in a separate corn-stalk dwelltig and gorges 
himself on large quantities of food, particularly meat, which 
must be provided by his father. It is expected that by the 
beginning of the mba the youth will be fat enough to give 
visible evidence of having grown and thus ‘become’ a man. 
There is, of course, variation in fathers’ abilities to buy these 
quantities of meat for their sons and this accounts for the 
variation in the length of this period, though ideally it 
should be approximately one and one-half months in 
length. 

On the day preceding the mba proper all of the grooms, 
each with a younger assistant, retire to one of three rock 
shelters located up the face of the mountain. This day coin- 
cides with an annual public religious ceremony called Ladir 
Gwafa and in 1960 occurred on 10 April. Ladir is a term 
applied to many public religious celebrations and gwa-fa 
means ‘to go to the farm’ as this celebration immertiatcly 
precedes the start of the farming season. The youths spend 
this day staging mock battles by striking shields together, 
singing, snd tellin tales and jokes. Also on this day each 
groom will paint upon the wall of the shelter simple s “.k 
figures depicting men (occasionally mounted), weapons, 
shields, and animals (Plate Ea), These are painted by dipping 
the finger into a mixture of red ochre and shea oil and apply- 
ing it to the stone surface (Plate Eb). This mixture is identical 
to that worn over the body and clothing of the initiate and 
is similarly called yinsidu. The walls of the shelters are 
covered with pictures and where the wall is sheltered the 
iach ati of the colour is excellent. On weathered sur- 
faces the yirisidu reacts upon the stone and has the effect of 
cleaning the rock and even after the paint has weathered 
ares there is a ‘ghost’ painting (Plate Ec). 

The paintings themselves do not seem markedly similar 
in technique or subject matter to other rock paintings from 
Nigeria. They are stick representations and there is an 
absence of the cattlke monf characteristic of the other 
paintings. Red pigmentation is, however, typical though I 
never saw any white Sa ty spec by Fagg.7 The 
paintings range in size from three inches to something over 
18 inches, with six to eight inches as the average. There is 
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some difference in size from shelter to shelter with the 
larger paintings being for the most part in the most spacious 
des Of the three shelters at Womdi each is used by 
separate hamlets of the village. There is no attempt to keep 
from covering the older Faded paintings though more 
recent or distinct paintings are not covered. The total 
number of paintings literally defies enumeration. 

Rock gongs are also located at each of the shelters and at 
one of them there is so little flat land that it is necessary to 
stand upon a gong in order to paint upon one portion of 
the wall. These gongs are slabs of stone, some as large as 
12 feet by six feet and as thick as cight inches. These rocks 
have obviously been carried to their present locations, 
though there is no indication from where they came. The 
initiates and their helpers, some using two hammer stones 
and some using one, strike the gongs along the edges, which 
show considerable wear (Plate Fa), The hammer stones 
themselves are stones used for grinding grain or seeds and 
are consequently spheroids (Plate Ed), though any stone may 
be used if the need arises. The gongs are not struck at 
random but are beaten in the rhythmic patterns common 
to Marghi drumming, although the youths do not sing 
while striking the gongs, These gongs are not supposed to 
be struck at any time other than the annual pre-mba ritual. 
The singing which takes place on this occasion is done while 
the initiates squat along the rock ledge overhanging the 
village. Holding their shields in front of them they sing 
songs of the saps of their ancestors in war or perhaps 
about the comeliness of their brides. At the conclusion of 
each song they beat their shields loudly with sticks. From 
the village below, the gongs and voices, coming as they do 
from three shelters, blend into an awe-inspiring sound, 

The contemporary setting of rock paintings and gongs 
among the Marghi not only affords us an opportunity of 
viewing these artifacts as they are used, as described above, 
but allows us to investigate the meanings of the behaviour 
associated with these artifacts, a far more significant level 
of investigation. The painting-gong complex can only be 
understood in terms of the entire pattern of initiation and 
imarriage rites among the Marghi. As one travels through 
the country of the Marghi a great deal of local variation in 
culture and even language is always noticeable, but to the 
question, “what identifies a Marghi?’ the answer is always 
ts same, ‘the mba.” Although there is considerable varia- 
tion of details in the ceremony of the mba as practised by 
specific villages and clans, the following is an outline writ 
emphasis upon items which are of special significance. 

The mba is interpreted by missionaries and by Kirk- 
Greene® as an engagement or betrothal ceremony; how- 
ever, to a Marghi man the girl is henceforth considered to 
be his wife and thus the ceremony must be considered to be 
a form of preliminary marriage. One might assume from 
reading Kirk-Greene or Meck? that a man has only one 
mba wife (mala mba), but in fact he may have several. 
Twenty per cent. of the men in the village in which I lived 
had done mba more than once and one man had donc it five 
times. For a secondary mba the male will not go through all 
of the rituals though the female, who must never have done 
mba, will, 
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After a boy has passed the age of puberty and is, usually, 
between the ages of 14 and 17 he may take a wife in the 
mba ceremony, though she will not come to live with him 
permanently until he is perhaps 20 or more. The age at 
which a boy does mba depends somewhat upon the age of 
his father. Since no man wishes to die without seeing all of 
his sons reach manhood, older men have their sons do mba 
at carlier ages. The choice of a mate is a matter between the 
fathers of the prospective couple, though the wishes of the 
youths are considered and romantic marriages are not un- 
common. Once the mate is chosen and the bridewealth 
settled, cither by completed or partial payment, the couple 
may perform the mba ceremony. 

In some areas the mba is performed at a stated time of the 
year, asat Womdi, while in others it is an individual matter. 
The couple are always covered with the red ochre mixture 
previously mentioned. This is, however, much more 
Doiannisly scen on new mothers and their infants and has 
caused some travellers to refer to the Marghi (and their 
neighbours the Higi) as the tribe of the red women. Mothers _ 
wear yinsidu from the birth of their child for about three 
months and old women may again cover themselves 
when their children do mba. The young men generally dress 
as | have described for Womdi with the addition of beaded 
decorations, and they usually carry two spears. An interest- 
ing variation on the mba costume is found at Gulak in the 
Mandara Mountains where boys of the Gidim clan wear, 
for the first two days of the ceremony, a loin garment made 
of goatskin after which they put on the normal male 
costumes of ram skin and carry shiclds and spears. The 
hamca, as this goatskin garment is called, is worn only at one 
other time—it is the burial garment. The young bride 
dresses in the traditional Marghi woman's costume of goat- 
skin fringe, but also wees elbcsiady beaded decorations, 
She, too, is covered in yinsidu at this time. 

The ceremony features an initial week of prescribed 
activities most of which centre on the exchange of 
food and gifts between the compounds of the groom and 
bride. A food traditionally presented to the couple at this 
time is ground bene facaapin seed and at Womdi this gift 
bene seed is ground at specific places on the mountain or at 
its base. The grinding of such seed leaves deep impressions 
in the rocks and undoubtedly explains the presence of many 
such pits located at one of the painting-gong shelters (Plate 
Fb). It should be noted that Fagg reports the presence of 
similar “grooves’ at Birnim Kudu.'® Conant questions 
Fagg’s inference that there is any tie between the shelters 
and fertility rites, but the connexion found among the 
Marghi between the giving of bene secd at mba and 
fertility is pointed. Bene seed is particularly associated with 
twins and generally associated with the wellbeing of young 
children, But the most striking connexion between bene 
seed and aitsee lies in the fact er bene seed is traditionally 
the first crop planted in newly cleared land. (There is some 
epee to substitute ‘virgin land’ for ‘newly cleared 
land” but that is not the Marghi idiom.) 

The couple live together in a separate dwelling in the 
boy's father’s compound. Each has attendants who assist 
throughout the period of cohabitation which may last as 
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long as two months at Womdi or be as short as one week 
as at Gulak. Among the southern Marghi (c.g. vee the 
bride is barely “ishosens and the groom will not have 
sexual intercourse with her, though = has general licence 
to have relations with older girls in the neighbourhood, 
including many girls who are close kinswomen and especi- 
ally the older girl attendants, When the bride becomes old 
enough to have sexual relations, the groom may come to 
her compound and spend the night with her, but tradition- 
ally this is the time in which she has relations with the boys, 
including kinsmen, of her village, just as her husband had 
had relations with the girls of his village. As one might 
expect, the complications arising from such behaviour are 
many, but they lie outside the scope of this article. In most 
other Marghi areas the couple dome mba engage in sexual 
intercourse during the period of cohabitation, though this 
has been concealed, probably under the influence of 
missionaries. Thus Kirk-Greene’s statement that ‘no sexual 
intercourse is permitted ''' is in error. 

The mba is concluded anywhere from one to three months 
after it has started depending upon local customs or the 
wealth of the parents. After formal concluding rites the 
bride returns to her father’s compound where she resides 
until the groom is ready to take on the responsibilities of 
permanent conjugality, which as previously noted is rarely 
before the age of 20. Actually couples may drift apart in 
this time and never live together again, but she always 
remains his mala mba and she must mourn at his death and 
they will be rewnited in the afterworld. 

The rituals of the mba can be grouped under three 
headings: (1) those which, through gifts and visits between 
the concerned households, formalize the relationship be- 
tween the familics and sanction the union of the couple; 
(2) those which ensure the fertility of the couple, as for 
example the gifts of bene seed but also other localized 
customs'?; and (3) those customs such as the distinctive 
costumes and public displays which publicize the marriage. 

In the Man there is a significant prelude to the mba 
which suggests a relation to the Womdi retreat, These 
Marghi, centred in Gulak and Duhu, have a separate boy's 

-initiation ceremony which precedes the mba by six months 
or a year, This initiation, called dukwa, features a week's 
retreat on the slopes of the mountain where in youthful 
euphoria they enjoy licence to attack and rob travellers, 
shoot grass arrows at all unmarried girls, parade naked 
before their prospective in-laws and have sexual intercourse 
with kinswomien as close as me This aga even 
permits that at one specificd time they gather before the 
chief and, as he oy them, puniinel him with grass 
arrows. | 

Kirk-Greene has noted the distinctiveness of this separate 
initiation ceremony at Gulak and concluded that‘... for 
other Marghi clans, the mba ceremony by itself assumes the 
double significance of initiation and betrothal,’’:; My 
findings correspond completely with this statement, The 
specific rite of duking may never have been practised by 
other Marghi, but pre-mba activities undoubtedly indicate 
a distinct recognition that the youths have ashi man- 
hood. This is particularly evident at Womdi in the custom 
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of retreating to the rock shelters on the mountain as pre- 
viously described, In this light I interpret the painting-gong 
complex at Womdi as the functional equivalent of the dukwa 
at Gulak; an incipient initiation ceremony marking the 
transition from childhood to manhood, and preceding the 
actual taking of the truly adult role of husband in the mba, 

Attitudes of initiates towards the paintings seem to 
emphasize this interpretation. No man was ever able to give 
me any specific reason for the act of painting, nor tell why 
certain objects (masculine) were depicted but not others 
(feminine), but every man who accompanied me to the 
shelters was able to show me his painting and furthermore 
did so without being requested. It is as though the painting 
is the man’s personal certification of having passed this 
important stage of life. Significantly, | think, in recent 
years literate boys have taken to writing their names and 
the year on the wall, and no one has suggested that this is 
inappropriate behaviour. In painting, the youth officially 
takes his place among the men of he society—though it 
also involves other rituals in the mba itself—and the painting 
is tangible evidence of at least the beginnings of the emer- 
gence of the adult, | 

Whether one can look at these paintings and in the pop- 
ular sense call them art is ceteris: certainly they are less 
appealing to European tastes than the prehistoric cave 
paintings of Europe. However, from the point of view of 
the Marghi, these are not asthetic creations. No initiate 
approaches the act creatively; no one views them for their 
artistic qualities. Some are recognized as being more realistic 
than others and to that extent more skilful, but this is a fact 
totally irrelevant to the paintings as far as the Marghi are 
concerned, An analogy to a collection of signatures seems 
apt; some more legible than others, some done with an 
mF flourish, but all basically attesting to the presence 
of certain individuals upon a certain occasion. This is a point 
which may be of interest to students of comparative art. 

The gongs are also related to coming of age and, though 
their sounds are not lasting as are the paintings, they do 
signal all within the village that this important transition is 
aking place. As noted, the striking of the gongs is rhyth- 
mical and in this sense they nay be spoken of as music, 
However, all informants agreed that the gongs were never 
used to accompany singing even though singing is an 
integral part of the day's activities, Conant on the other 
hand reports that at Dass rocks are struck to accompany 
singing'4 and to me this variation is not surprising, 

Rock slides, which Fagg would include as part of the 
complex, are known among the Marghi but only as devices 
of amusement and never in any ritual context. One slide is 
in the area of the dukwa retreat at Gulak, although it is not 
associated with the initiation ceremony. However, sliding 
on rocks would not be atypical behaviour considering the 
emotional state of the initiates. I would consider that 
grinding pits might be a more integral part of the complex. 

Conant makes a tentative suggestion that‘... the use of 
rock gongs represents a substitution of abundantly available 
ringing rock for the double hand gong made of iron, a 
much more scarce material.”"'5 So far as the Marghi are 
concerned there is nothing to substantiate this hypothesis. 
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This is mentioned because on the whole the Marghi have a 


complex and extensive tradition in both iron-smelting and 
smithing, and it would seem that were rock gongs merely a 
reinterpretation of iron gongs the latter would be at least 
known. It is perhaps just as reasonable to suggest that iron 
gongs may be reinterpretations or developments from rock 
gongs, 
Summary and Conclusions 

The presence of rock paintings, gongs, slides and associ- 
ated grinding pits should be viewed as distinct variables in 
a much larger behavioural context—rites of passage. The 
following are patterns which, | believe, may characterize 
this complex. (1) Social rebellion: this may feature a retreat 
to an isolated spot where the youths may form close if 
transitory friendships. At this time they are likely to engage 
in licensed behaviour and general festivity including possi- 
bly the use of rock slides. During this retreat the participants 
may paint upon rocks though not as a part of this rebellion 
against society. (2) Symbolic death to childhood: this is not 
particularly evident among Marghi in general, but the use 
of the hamea, the burial vestment, at Gulak is indicative. 
(3) Birth into adulthood: the smearing of the youths and 
their mothers with red ochre in the manner of infants and 
and their mothers is unmistakably symbolic of rebirth. In 
addition the youths ceremonially and conspicuously assume 
adult roles, the boys carrying shields and spears and the girls 
living with their husbands and grinding grain for them. In 
this context it may be noted that the rock paintings are 
exclusively concerned with adult, masculine themes. (4) 
Fertilicy rites: this is symbolically achieved in the grinding 
and giving of bene seed, though other seeds or grains may 
be substituted in other areas. This custom may be indicated 
in the presence of grinding pits at or near areas specifically 
related to the rites. The ceremony at Womdi, coinciding as 
it does with the beginning of the farming season (Ladir 
Gwafa), again suggests a relationship between the ceremony 
and fertiliry rites. (§) Publiciry: distinctive costumes and 
behaviour including songs, dancing and striking of gongs 
are all possible means of publiciein - the event. The ind 
vidual paintings also give a form 5 publicity and perma- 
nence to the occasion. 
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Extrapolation from the Marghi materials to all other rock 
paintings in Nigeria would be unwise, but these data are 
suggestive of possible behavioural bases to rock paintings 
and gongs. More importantly, they indicate that a shift in 
emphasis from antiquarian studies of material traits to 
radia of rites of passage may lead to new discoveries of 
paintings, gongs and associated phenomena, and could 
certainly lead to a broader understanding of just what these 
non-behavioural artifacts mean. 
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THE DISPARITY BETWEEN KNOWN AGE AND AGE AS 
ESTIMATED BY CRANIAL SUTURE CLOSURE* 


by 


ROSEMARY POWERS 
Sub-Department of Anthropology, British Muscum (Natural History) 


Introduction 


4 The method of aging by the degree of external 
8 F and internal suture obliteration was first 
suggested by Dwight (1890), and developed by Parsons 
and Box (1905). Further work by Todd and Lyon (1924, 


* With three text figures and a table 
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1925) produced various refinements, and their scheme was 
mat en by most later workers. Recently, however, the 
method has come under considerable criticism (Singer, 
1953; McKern and Stewart, 1957; Genoves and Mess- 
macher, 1959; Genoves 1960). 

As skeletal age criteria are of importance in both an- 
thropological and forensic work, it seems worth recording 
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further evidence of the doubtful value of sutures in aging. 
All the specimens studied are in the collection of the Sub- 
Department of Anthropology, British Museum (Natural 
History). Of the 10,000 human skulls available here for 
study, 271 were selected as being of known age, race and 
sex, and were also sufficiently complete to show the 
condition of the cranial sutures. 


Origin of the Material 

One hundred and eleven of the skulls were from the 
Williamson Collection of the Army Medical Department, 
which was included in the collection of the Oxford 
University Anatomical Department and transferred to the 
British Museum (Natural History) in 1945. 

These were mainly crania of soldiers, age and nationality 
being recorded only where known for certain, Forty-six 
were recorded as insane, but the form of insanity was 
not specified. 

All the rest of the skulls of known age were in the collec- 
ton of the Royal College of Surgeons transferred to the 
British Museum (Natural History) in 1948. OF these, 76 
were from the Seamen's Hospital Speanae Collection, 
obtained by the Royal College of Surgeons in 1930, and 
were from unclaimed bodics of seamen. Most date from the 
middle of the nineteenth century, age and nationality 
being recorded where known. Thirteen other skulls were 
prepared in the college between 1870 and 1882, and four 
from the Jno. H. Spitzley Collection were from a hospital 
in Surinam, and were purchased in 1904. Most of the 
remainder are from the Barnard Davis Collection, pub- 
lished in Thesaurus Craniorum (1867), These were obtained 
from various sources; notably 1o skulls from Italian 
Hospitals from Professor Nicolucci's Collection, and a 
number of south central European skulls from Dr. Isidor 
Kopernicki, of the Colza Hospital, Bucharest, and Dr, A. 
Weisbach, Chief Physician to Joseph Sakad, Vienna. 

The specimens are predominantly male, there being 
only 19 females, and predominantly young adult as may 
be expected in a scries composed mainly of soldiers and 
seamen. The racial composition of the sample was entirely 
European, as very few non-European skulls in the collection 
were reliably aged. The mstioustiaes represented are given 
in Table I. 


Reliability of “Known Age’ 

J. Barnard Davis was very carcful to distinguish between 
known and estimated age, as he was interested in pre- 
mature suture closure and its effect on skull shape. The 
other collections similarly distinguish between the two by 
printing “c’ (for circa) beside estimated ages, whereas the 
reliable ages are supported by details such as name, cause of 
death and town ot Sect 

Nevertheless, a suspicious tendency to round the figures 
is noticeable, especially at ages 21, 25, 23 and 30, and to a 
lesser extent at 40 and 45. There is a peak at 40 which is 
counterbalanced by a drop at 41, and a high frequency at 
30 by a slight deficiency at 29, perhaps due to individuals 
reporting a more ‘flattering’ age. A peak at 25 might be at 
the expense of 24, 26 and 27. Probably, though, the records 
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TASLE L. NATIONALITIES REPRESENTED IN THE SERIES STUDIED 
Country of Origin No. of Skulls 
Moruay 14 
Sweden Ig 
Denmark 4 
Finland 16 
Russia 4 
Ireland 40 
Scotland 14 
ales I 
England 36 
British [sles, wnaspecifed 40 
Holland 18 
Belgitem I 
France § 
Germany and Austria 14 
Ttaly 12 
Spain and Portugal x" 
Rumania (including Gypsies) 8 
Hungary 3 
Armenia I 
Bulgaria 1 
Polar z 
Malta 2 
Corecée 4 
Crrdwslovakia is) 
(Croatia Dalmatia 1 
Albania I 





Fic. 1, ESTIMATED AGE COMPOSITION OF SERIES, BASED ON 
CRANIAL SUTURE CLOSURES 


are within some six months of the truth. These small 
deviations are ironed out in the histogram (fig. 2). Probably 
the age and fitness requirements for soldiers and seamen 
cause the major peaks evident on this simplified diagram. 
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Fic. 2. KNOWN AGE COMPOSITION OF SERIES 


Method of Aging by Sutures 

Estimation of age was deliberately based on sutural 
evidence alone, although some cases of deviation from 
actual age could have been partly eliminated by including 
dental evidence as well. Endocranial suture closure was 
observed where possible, but cctocranial closure was 
mainly used, These observations were facilitated in the 
case of the Williamson Collection by the removal of the 
sectioned-off vault top. The TRE Poa chart given in 
Ashley Montagu (1951) was employed in the determina- 
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tions. Only after an estimate had been made were known 
ages checked on the index cards. The difference between 
the truce and the estimated age was then given a plus or 
minus figure (in years) which was plotted on graph paper 
fig. 3). This figure has been called the ‘error.’ Another 
histogram is given showing the known age composition 
and the estimated age composition of the series, by five- 
year groups. 
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Fic. 3. DISTRIBUTION OF AGE “ERRORS SHOWING VALUES 
ABOVE AND BELOW ENOWN ACES 


General Results 

The age composition of the series as estimated by suture 
closure is noticeably different from the genuine age com- 
position. In the latter there are histogram peaks at 20 to 24 
years, and at 30 to 34 years. Then there is a fairly even 
decline of numbers into the higher age groups. The 
estimated ages, on the other hand, show a pronounced 
peak at age 25-29 years which is not present in the other 
histogram. The fairly even decline into old age is inter- 
rupted by a false ak at 6§ to 69 years, due to reliance on 
spheno-parictal suture closure only, and there are no cases 
of extreme age. 

The greatest errors in the direction of over-estimation of 
age were commonly made in skulls aged between 24 and 
35 years. The greatest errors in wnder-cstimation were 
principally made on individuals of over 60 years in whom 
the sutures remained open. The estimated age was within 
one vear of the truth in 41 cases out of the 271. The most 
reliable estimates appear to be on individuals between the 
ages of 20 and 28 years, while anyone over 68 years gives 
completely unreliable results. The small samples available 
obviously make such views somewhat tentative. 


Observations on Very Aged Crania 

The four individuals aged over 100 years are vouched 
for by J. Barnard Davis, the evidence being on pages 108 
and 109 of Thesaurus Craniorum. All have some sutures 
open. Barnard Davis says: “These four crania exhibit the 
espe of extreme senectitude in a striking manner. They 
are well authenticated examples, their ages being ascertained 
and were no doubt known when living to Professor Van 
Lidth de Jeude, who has prepared them retaining the 
ligaments, hence they are of much value.’ He describes the 
extreme atrophy of the edentulous jaws, and the thinning of 
the cranial bones especially in the two females, and com- 
ments on the sutures as follows. As his observations refer 
to external closure only, ey have been amplified by the 


additional comments in brackets. 
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Dutch. Guelderland, Female act. 106, ... The sutures are quite open. 
[ The sagittal suture is obliterated internally for most of its length 
but all the other cranial sutures are completely open] 

Dutch, Guelderland. Male act. 107. ...The sutures are open, 
except a small part of the sagittal, and about an inch of cach 
extremity of the coronal, which are ossified. [The right limb 
of the coronal, most of the sagittal and the central portion of 
the lambdoid are obliterated internally. The left limb of the 
coronal and the outer ends of the lambdoid suture are open.| 

Duteh, Utrecht. Female aet. 110, This skull, although of so aged a 
woman, has a patent frontal suture, only ossified for about an 
inch of its extent near the lower extremity. The same is the 
case with the outer extremities of the coronal. [The coronal and 
sagittal sutures are obliterated internally, as is the metopic as 
far as can be seen, but the lambdoid is open except for 2 
millimetres at one point.] 

Dutch, Guelderland. Male act. 112. The maxillary atrophy has 
proceeded to an extreme degree, yet the sutures are all open, 
save the outer ends of the coronal. [The coronal and sagittal 
sutures are obliterated internally, the lambdoid is partly open 
and the sutures around asterion are quite open.] 


htinnieniatiy’ 


A series of skulls of known age, race and sex were ‘aged’ accord- 
ing to the degree of suture closure. Dental conditions and signs of 
senility were disregarded. The disparity between the known and the 
estimated ages was recorded, The known ages and estimated ages 
were found to be noticeably divergent in quite a number of cases. 
Special descriptions are given of four individuals who were over 
100 years old. 
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OBITUARY 


Cedric Dover: 1904-1962 
g 5 Cedric Dover, born in Calcutta on 11 April, 1904, 


and counting Colonel James Skinner among his 

maternal ancestors, was a Eurasian and a biologist. 
These two facts were central to his whole career, for his natural 
concern with the status of his community was made the more 
telling by the scientific nature of his approach to its problems. 
This interest gradually extended to a more general concern with 
minority groups and intergroup relations. 

After study at St. Mavier's and St. Joseph's Colleges, Calcutta, 
and the Calcutta Medical College, Dover worked for a time as an 
entomologist, partly self-taught, with the Zoological Survey of 
India. During this time he assisted Annandale on anthropometric 
work among the Calcutta Eurasians and on a biological survey of 
the Chilka Lake. After a period of study at Edinburgh University, 
he held a number of posts in Malaya and at the Indian Forest 
Research Institute. In 1934 he moved to London and developed 
his interests in ‘mixed races.’ He travelled widely and wrote and 
lectured on race and colour. To this period belongs his book 
Hal caste (1937) which made a sonsidersble fen ression, though he 
later described it as ‘an angry period piece which should not be 
reprinted.’ In 1939 he i pubisied Know this of Race, a study of racial 
problems, with special reference to the Jews. 

After the war—in which he spent two years in C.D. and almost 


four in the Army where he developed Dover's Cream, a mosquito- 
repellent for which he is said to have felt 'a consciously dispropor- 
tionate pride’—he held various visiting academic posts in the 
U.5.A. These included a period at Fisk Universiry, Nashville, and 
at the Graduate Faculty, New School for Social Research, New 
York City, While in America he studied various minority groups: 
American Negroes, American Indians, the Chinese of California, 
the Mexicans of Texas, urban Jewish communities and the Puerto 
Ricans of New York. 

A bibliography of Dover's publications runs to more than 300 
items, many of them cechinical papers on entomological and bio- 
logical subjects. Bur it is for his work on racial topics that he is 
likely to be remembered. His original concern was with the 
political status of minorities and colonial peoples: he was one of 
those who argued that the future for Eurasians lay with Congress 
and not with some Anglo-Indian illusion. But this developed into 
an increasing interest in cooperation between such groups and in 
their cultural achievements, It is significant thar a, published 
work was American Negro Ant (reviewed in MAN, 1962, 103); one 
of his heroes was Antarah ibn Shaddad el Absi. For, as he wrote in 
his essay on Antar: “Someday the coloured world will write its 
own history. Then, we, too, shall have a galaxy of knights ...... : 
And when that day arrives, the name of Cedric Dover will find 
its place on the scroll, ANTHONY CHRISTIE 





ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


Volcanoes, Lakes, Soils and Early Man in and near the 
26 Mexico Basin. By Dr. I. W. Comuall, Institute of 


Archeology, University of London. The substance of a 
communication to the Instinite, 1 February, 1962 

The United States of Mcxico are traversed in an cast-west 
direction, by a mountainous complex lying im a major zone of 
weakness of the Earth's crust, on the whole between he roth and 
20th parallels of North Latitude. This line is marked by a main pair 
of faults, of which the more northerly is a branch, called the 
Acambay Fault, of the great San Andrés Fault, which runs from 
near San Francisco through the Gulf of Califormia and so into 
mainland Mexico. The more southerly member extends west- 
wards into the Pacific and passes, far out to sea, through Clarion 
Island, a volcanic summit. It is called the Clarion Fault. 

Along these, trending a little south of cast, are aligned the great 
volcanoes, as well as innumerable smaller vents which mark their 
course. In the vicinity of the Mexico Basin, which occupies a 
position near the centre of the country, the main peaks include 
the Nevado de Toluca (4,375 metres) to the west of the Basin, 
Popocatépetl (§,4§2 m.) and Iztaccthuatl (4,286 m.) on its 
south-cast rim and La Malinche (4,461 m.) in the State of 
Puebla, to the cast, Those to the westward are, or have more 
recently been, still active, among them the latest comer, Parfcutin, 
which ae out of a crack in the ground in the middle of a maize 
field in 1943, rapidly built up its cinder cone to a height of some 
300 m. (2,727 m. above sea level) and is already dying down to 
gentle fumarolic activity. Of the more easterly cones, only 
Popocatépetl still smokes quictly, and erupted last in 1920. The 
great, fresh-looking volcanoes of La Malinche and the Pico de 
Orizaba, the latter in the Stare of Vera Cruz and, at 5,676 m., the 
highest point in Mexico, have long been extinct. 


33 


The carliest volcanic activity seems to have taken place beeween 
the Upper Oligocene and the end of the Miocene (Nochitepec 
Volcanic Series), resulting in accumulations of lavas, ashes and 
breccias to an estimated thickness of some 1,500 m., of which 
$00 m. are exposed today in the bases of the extinct volcanoes 
Ajusco to the south-west and Iztacefhuatl to the south-cast of the 
Basin. There followed a long quiet spell of erosion, planation and 
chemical alteration of these volcanic products until, in the Pliocene, 
there were further outbursts, in several stages, resulting in the 
throwing-up, among many others, of the enormous andesitic 
masses of the present peak of Ajusco (3,952 m.) and the main body 
of Iztaccihuatl, Less prominent, bur very extensive, cisions of 
basaltic andesites blocked the former Valley to the north. 

Ac the end of the Pliocene, weathering of these deposits under 
a climate generally arid, but with seasonal downpours, produced 
extensive alluvial fans on the lower slopes of the mountains, 
blanketing much of the countryside. These consisted of ill-sorted 
sediments, probably largely deposited as mud flows, derived from 
all the pre-existing surface materials, and are known as the 
Tarango Formation. 

Ac this time, the drainage of the Valley was to the south, by 
two main channels, at the foot of the Sierra Nevada (Tlaloc, 
3,600 m., Iztac. and Popo.) to the cast and of the Sierra de las 
Cruces to the west. Southwards, these passed below the sites of 
the present towns of Cuautla and Cuernavaca reper ctively, to join 
the upper Amacuzac River, a tributary of the Balsas, which drains 
into the Pacific on the border between the States of Michoacin 
and Guerrero. 

There followed a final volcanic phase, in the Pleistocene and 
Recent periods, during which a large number of vents, occupying 
a series of north-cast/south-west subsidiary tension fractures, 
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emitted basaltic lavas, cinders and scoria, also in cnormous 
volumes. These completely blocked the southern exit of the Valley 
alse, to a depth of 2,000 m., and so converted ir into an enclosed 
Basin. This ts called the Chichinautzin Series of volcanic deposits, 
after a. prominent cinder cone (3,400 m.) which now crowns the 
enormous southern barrier formed by the Serrania de Ajusco. 

The result of this blockage, combined with the wetter climate 
accompanying the North-American Pleistocene glaciations, was 
to cause Hooding of the Basin and formation of a lake. The 
flanking ranges were subjected to torrential stream erosion with 
deposition in the Basin of vast volumes of coarse and fine sedi- 
ments, to an estimated depth of 800 m. at Xochimilco, its dee 
part in the south, at the foot of the Serranfa de Ajusco, Added to 
the gravelly deposits brought by torrents, the sands of their deleas 
on entering the lake and the lacustrine silts and clays, more slowly 
eee from still water, wee ae of ashes and pumice 
emitted by contemporary volcanic explosions, mixed and inter- 
stratified with them. The surface of these deposits now forms a 
practically level plain, some 100 km. fromnorth to south and 50 km. 
from east to west, at a mean altitude above sea level of 2,300 m., or 
7,000 feet, which was in part covered by shallow lakes in the historic 
past, of which that of Texcoco is the only small remainder today. 

The City of Mexico built over the site of the lake-defended 
Aztec capital, Tenochritlin, lies at the foot of the Sierra de las 
Cruces, near the southern end of the Basin and almost on its 
western edge. A kilometre or so in diameter in 1525, it had spread 
to nearly § km. in 1900 and today extends for some 18 km. from 
east to west and supports a population of five millions. 

Numerous borings for water (over 3,000 of them), for the use 
of the inhabitants, have penetrated the filling of the Basin to a 
maximum depth of 70 m., without reaching beyond the upper- 
most part of a sandy aquifer, which appears to be redeposited 
Tarango material, but is Bromehy no older than Pleistocene. The 
stratigraphy of the upper part of the fill is thus known with con- 
siderable accuracy. It consists of repeated series of alluvial gravels, 
sands and lacustrine clays, interspersed with beds of pumice and 
deposits of calcium carbonate, locally called ‘caliche.’ The sequence 
has been interpreted as corresponding with the final phases of the 
Last Glaciation (Wisconsin 2 and 3 of North America), pluvial or 
lake deposits being equated with the glacial stadia, the caliches 
with periods of local dry climate, corresponding with the inter- 
tadials. The nature of the caliches now being under reconsidera- 
tion, the exactitude of this correlation is perhaps also in the balance 
for the time being. It is nevertheless clear that this great thickness 
of sediments penctrated probably represents only the latter end of 
the Pleistocene and Recent Periods, at most. 

_ A horizon within the uppermost few feet of these lake beds, to 
the north of Lake Texcoco, has yielded the carliest evidence of 
human occupation in the Basin, in the shape of the human skeleton 
of Tepexpan (1947). In 19$2 and 1934 were found the mammoth 
remains of Sta. Isabel Ixtapan, 2 km. distant from Tepexpan. Some 
9 km. north, at Los Reyes Acozac, a site in the adjacent basin of 
the former Lake Xaltocan, another mammoth was found in 1956, 
and there is a still more recent find, not yet published, at San 
Bartolo Atepehuacdn. In several cases there was, associated with 
the animals, a number of flaked flint or obsidian implements, of 
the Paleo-castern tradition (Wormington, 1957) of the United 
States, None was found with the Tepexpan man, but his discovery 
at the same horizon as the mammoths, just over 1 m. in depth 
below the present surface, makes ir probable thar he or his con- 
temporaries hunted them and made the tools. All these sites are 
close co the margins of the lakes concerned, at their former higher 
levels, so that it seems likely thar the men attacked the mammoths 
when they became bogged in the soft sediments, or even drove 
them into shallow water with that end in view. 
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The stratigraphy of the Tepexpan discovery was not accurately 
recorded at the time. The body lay at 1-07 m. below the surfac 


in Upper Becerra, a reed-swamp bed with rootlets. In many places 
this Eeapeed by a “caliche,’ Saleseeac layer, but this was not 
noted as being intact at the actual site and indeed may often be 
absent, even quite close by, There is always the possibility, there- 
fore, that the Tepexpan man was an intruded burial from an upper 
level at a much later date. The probability, however, is, judging 
by the attitude of the skeleton and the fact that some parts are 
disturbed or missing, apparently by the agency of vulcures or other 
scavengers, that it is, in fact, a man drowned and embedded in the 
swamp at the time when it was being formed. 

As to the ‘caliche,’ it isnot by any means invariably present. In 
a A phe a pss ae speigh tia 100m, neste Museum, 
thouch all the deposits exposed, down to a depth of 8§ cm., were 
calcareous to a varying extent, the onl horieed which could be 
described as a caliche was a crust of calcium carbonate, no more 
than 2 mm. thick, at 45 cm. from the surface. | 

In a long pipe trench opened in 1960 to bring natural gas from 
the oilfielc tothe City, fast about 2 rasp a rb es of 
Tepexpan was seen. The caliche was extremely inconstant laterally, 
varying within a few metres between 1 and 30 cm. in thickness 
and here and there disappearing altogether. In view of this, the 
invariable climatic origin of these calcareous layers in the lake 
sediments, whether as surface evaporites in arid phases or as soil 
BCa-horizons in rather moister conditions, must be doubted. 
Had they been due to climatic causes, they must surely have 
shown more constancy than this. 

A regular feature of sections in the lake sediments is a number 
of layers, often quite thin—1 cm. or so—of volcanic pumice, often 
more or less chemically decomposed, with release of clay minerals 
and calcium carbonate. One of these, however, has been widely 
identified in the Basin beneath the elephant/man horizon, at a 
depth of 1-5 to 2-0 m, Ina trial pit dug in November, 1960, close 
by the Museum which stands over the site of the Tepexpan Man 
discovery, a sharply defined layer of clean, (ereasthcued pacatie 
of medium-sand prade, was found ata depth of 1-5 m. In one place 
if was surmounted by a dense caliche, sharply defined above, 
beneath the black silt of the swamp bed, and nearly 30 cm. thick, 
and seemed to be in some way directly connected with the 
pumice, though not formed or derived from it. 

[fone vitualics izes the likely course of events, a possible explanation 
of this phenomenon presents itself. A volcanic explosion not far 
off ejects high into the air a cloud of illsorted masses of pasty and 
foam-like lava. These cool and solidify as they fly, ie lee 
falling again near the vent, the finer, of sand and silt grade, bein 
carried some distance by wind before reaching ground level 
owing to their different falling velocities, being well sorted for 
size at eS from the vent. Some fall on the lake 
surface and, while the denser particles sink directly to the bottom, 
some, blown up with gas vesicles, float easily and are concentrated 
by the wind on any lee shore. Those that fall on the nearby lake 
shores may be washed down by rain and streams and also 
form considerable local accumulations among the shoreward lake 
sediments, 

It seems likely, therefore, that the constantly occurring 4-cm.- 
thick unweathered pumice represents that original y falling 
directly into the water and sinking at once, while the thicker, 
inconstant, often much altered accumulations which locally cover 
it represent the recicaeey Bae ing pumice particles concentrated 
on t gently shelving beaches by a action of the wind and 
waves. Such concentrations are, as the pipe-line trench sections 
showed, very local, depending on the pin aes shore line of 
the lake. Their degree of chemical alteration suggests long expo- 


sure to weathering on the beach, in alternating wet and dry con- 
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ditions, in the presence of water perhaps markedly alkaline in 
reaction. (The piped supply in the City today has a pH of g-o and 
contains, eS addition sf much calcium bicarbonate, considerable 
amounts of sodium and potassium salts, probably including the 
carbonates as well as the chlorides.) eee 

It is therefore likely that the various caliches noted in different, 
often laterally restricted, sections by earlier workers are not identi- 
cal in nature or mode of formation. Many may prove to be 
extremely variable in lateral development, or even absent, so that 
their presence in a given instance cannot be taken as a constant 
feature of the local. stratification, at any rate within regions 
bordering the lake basin and subject to alternate submergence and 
emergence with changing levels of water. | 

Since they may be widespread, especially in the case of the 
sunken pumices, and identifiable by their characteristic granulo- 
metry and included heavy minerals, they are likely to be of service 
as datum horizons for correlation of archxological stratigraphies 
at widely separated points, For the same reason, their inevitably 


Increasing average particle size along a radius drawn towards the 
vent should enable the sieica oF dhicds point of origin to be 
estimated, at the intersections of two or more such radii, so that 
they may be correlatable in time with other known, and perhaps 
datable, volcanic phenomena. 

Within the Basin, beyond the limits of the lake deposits, and 
outside it, such minor and more recent clastic volcanic materials 
as are interstratified with the lake beds may not be at all repre- 
sented, Under resent-day climatic One on erosion of such 
slight and iacstases materials takes place very rapidly in the 
rainy season, for such precipitation as there is falls as torrential 
rain in thunder showers, so thas slope-washing from a land surface 
incompletely covered with vegetation is very severe, resulting in 
intense ally erosion in places, The sediments deposited by 
these intermittent streams are often of enormous volume and 
produce extensive alluvial fans or deltaic deposits where 
their gullies debouch on to the plain or empty into standing 


water. 

This has, doubtless, been the case in the past also, so that the 
smaller and more pe volcanic ay ee have often lett = 
terrestrial deposits that are identifiable, as are the pumices deposite 
in the lakes. Thicker ash falls however, some of great antiquity, 
have often mantled the countryside to depths of a metre or two, 
Fanging up to the products of nudes ardentes (Péléan explosions) of 
which the deposits, widely to be scen on the slopes of the Basin 
of Mexico, measure tens, or even locally hundreds, of metres in 
depth. After such a major explosion the deposits have often had 
time to become chemically weathered, especially in times when 
the climatic conditions have been such as to permit the develop- 
ment of a close vegetation cover of savannah, or even forest, 
character. The resulting weathering soils, the products, often, of 
centuries and millennia of undisturbed alteration of their primary 
minerals, do, of course, by their colour, texture, micro-structure 
and chemical properties, clearly bespeak the environmental con- 
ditions under which they were formed. Thus, they are of interest 
to us today as indices of t environments, 

In many cases, the soils have been buried after a time by the 
products of a further volcanic outburst, the fresh ash settling 
gently on the unaltered surface, so preserving them completely. 
These alternating events of subsrial weathering of volcanic soil 
materials and burial by fresh falls have, in some places, been many 
times repeated through the ages, so that when modern gullying 
has recently exposed sections of considerable thickness, there may 
appear evidences of half-a-dozen such cycles of volcanic activity 


and temporary quiescence, 
ly cut gully discharging 





One such place which I saw was a 
mto the valley of the Rio Atoyac, in the State of Pucbla, some 
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7 km. to the south-east of the City of Puebla itself, near the village 
of Totimehuacin. 

The Atoyac valley is here dammed to form an artificial reservoir 
(Presa de Valsequillo), so that the continuation of the section to 
natural river level cannot be seen, but a few kilometres above the 
reservoir one of the streams feeding it lows in a gorge some 10 m. 
deep, cut through the basal volcanic ash layers. A point of the 
greatest importance is that, in the very bel or the river here, a 
stratum of ancient river gravel is exposed, containing a fossil 
mammalian fauna of early aspect, including Mastodon and Glypto- 
don among many other species. These fossils have been collected 
and studied over some years past by Sr, Armenta, at Pucbla Uni- 
versity. Examining this bed, Our g ist, Sr. Ir. Mooser, noticed 
soi the see om it of andesite pebbles, ee form 
perhaps 90 per cent, of the present-day river gravel. This, he con- 
cluded, indicated that, with its contemporary fauna, the bed was 
formed at a time preceding the first eruptions of the major andesite 
volcanoes of the region, notably of basal Popo., Iztac. and 
Malinche, as well as of many minor vents. These spread andesitic 
lavas and ashes, in vast quantities, over the whole countryside, so 
that andesites must have been plentifully present in any Auviatile 
deposits of subsequent date, as they are today. 

The first andesite eruptions are gencrally ace to the Pliocene 
or earliest Pleistocene | Villafranchian) at the latest, for the volcanoes 
as they stand are greatly denuded and nothing like as fresh in 
appearance as the later Pleistocene Chichinautzin Series of basaltic 
lava and cinder cones. A river gravel of date antecedent to the 
emission of andesites, therefore, must be very ancient. 

Covering the fossiliferous bed, and well exposed in the deep 
main river channel of the Atoyac and its tributary gullies, is a long 
serics, estimated by eye at 30 m. thick, of andesitic volcanic ash 
beds, each denoting a separate explosion. Some of these, to the 
number of six or so, are visibly surmounted by weathering soils, 
showing longish intervening periods of quiescence and undis- 
turbed chemical alteration of the fresh minerals. The most 
striking of them is.a yellow-red loam, of a metre or so in thick- 
ness, Which is evidently a soil of braunlehm or rotlehm type. 
Owing to its cohesiveness and density in comparison with the un- 
weathered ash, this buried soil, when exposed by gullying, presentsa 
layer much more resistant than most to | erovion, and so is 
widely found forming the floors of the gullies. The dirt road from 
Puebla to Totimehuacin, for instance, runs for some distance 
across its bared surface. The striking reddish colour and loamy 
consistency, added to the fact that, being climatically caused, it 
Must recur in sections over a very wide area, make of this a 
valuable stratigraphic marker for correlations between sections, 
its character suggests a long period of relatively moist climate— 
much wetter than at the present day, in which the surface soil on 
sintilar material is a xerorendsina—perhaps with close forest cover. 
[ts position, about half-way down a stratigraphical column which 
is apparently unbroken between the carly Pleistocene and the 
present day, suggests thar this soil represents one of the pluvial 
(?= glacial) climatic phases of the later Pleistocene. If so, the 
oiservs seri may, ane ist be he 

To this end, the recently developed potassium/argon method 
of absolute geological datin: Shook be applicable, for the un- 
weathered deposits above ‘act below the soil contain fresh felspars 
in abundance, which, among other minerals, such as biotite micas, 
lend themselves to the determination. We should, thus, be able to 
obtain limiting dates for the formation of the soil. 

This section, therefore (and doubtless many others like it, not 
yet explored), bids fair to yield at the least a fairly complete and 
detailed climatic history and relative chronology, based on the 
volcanic events, of the Pleistocene in central Mexico. In conjunc- 
tion with potassium/argon dating, it would be capable of giving 
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an absolute chronology also. The detailed work by field geologists, 
vulcanologists, petrographers and soil researchers still remains to 
be done, but even our brief field survey has shown some of its 
potentialities. Taken together with the vulcanological, sedimen- 
rary, poset and palynological study of the lake beds inside 
the Basin, it should afford a firm environmental framework within 
which to fix the positions of archrological events of Pre-Classic 
times, for which such evidence has hitherto been very scanty. 
The interests of the different environmental disciplines con- 
cerned interdigitate at several points. For instance, the glaciology 
of the high volcanic peaks will be aimed ar eliciting a cold-phase 
climatic sequence. The corresponding changes in precipitation and 
evaporation rates duc to climatic variations affect lake levels. The 
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‘ology of volcanic ashes will be concerned with the investiga- 
saiigiee! of terrestrial and of lacustrine sediments, while the 


terrestrial soils formed on them by weathering, apart from their 
direct environmental significance, will be valuable as chrono- 
logical boundaries in the volcanic 5 ee Through changing 
lake levels the climatic variations will directly influence the sites of 
human settlement in the Basin; the environments available to the 
inhabitants for exploitation, as shown by climatic and palyno- 
logical evidence, affect human communities most closely. Above 
all, a reliable historical order of major natural events may be 
established, with some useful absolute dates by which to measure 
their dimensions in time, for which all specialist workers concerned 


will be grateful. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Appointment of the Subcommittee on Chinese Society of 
Q7 the Joint Committee on Cont i 


Communicated by Professor Robert M. 
University 

The Jomt Committee on Contemporary China of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council has sponsored conferences of economists, geographers, 
sociologists and anthropologists during the past year in order to 
explore questions of research and training in these disciplines on 
contemporary China. | 

Following a conference held on 25 September, ro61, the Social 
Science Research Council appointed the Subcommittee on 
Chinese Society of the Joint Committee on Contemporary China, 
whose objective is to encourage research on the culture and 
society of China by cultural anthropologists and social psycholo- 
gists. The members of the subcommittee are John C. Pelzel, 
Harvard University (chairman); Morton H. Fried, Columbia 
University; and G. William Skinner, Cornell University. 

The scope of the subcommittee’s interests will include Chinese 
society and culture in China and wherever found overseas, 
together with the society and culture of the non-Han Chinese 
aboriginal peoples in Communist China and Taiwan. Methodo- 
logically, na use in research of interview projects, questionnaire 
surveys and historical and contemporary documents will be 
Serius 8 as well as the relatively uneried techniques for the 
study of ‘culture at a distance,” 

Initially the principal activiry of the subcommittee will include 
holding a series of seminars for the consideration of the present 
status and future prospects for research on various problems of 
Chinese society and culture. The first seminars will give attention 
to sources of information and to research methodology, and 
subsequent meetings will be devoted to substantive questions. In 
addition, it is planned to develop and maintain contacts with 
interested scholars in the United States and abroad, and to survey 
bibliographical and other resources and endeavour to encourage 
their more effective use. The subcommittee has requested Professor 
Robert M. Marsh, Department of Sociology, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, to compile a directory of scholars interested in the field of 
its interest. 

The programme of the Subcommittee on Chinese Society has 
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been made possible by a grant trom the Carmegie Corporation of 
New York to the Social Science Research Council. 


Recent Research on Fijian re Carving. By B.A. L. Cran- 
g g stone, Department of Etlnography, British Museum 


Professional anthropologists will be familiar with 

the excellent series of Emologiska Studier published by 

the Emografiska Muscet of Goteborg; their subjects have included 
linguistics, descriptive ethnography, archxology, etc. The purpose 
of this note is to bring a recent issue to the attention of a wider 
public, since in accordance with the practice of MAN individual 
issucs have not been reviewed. No. 25, published in 1960, consists 
of two ‘Fipan Studies’ by K. E. Larsson. The first is a detailed 
investigation of human images in Fiji; the second is concerned 
with conch-shell trumpets. Mr. Larsson has been working for 
some time on a wider investigation of cultural differentiation in 
Fiji, of which these two papers are only a by-product; but the 
study of images in particular will be of importance to many, 
especially those interested in “primitive” art, to whom the Ermolo- 
giska Studier are not well known. The rare human figures from 
Fiji, carved in wood or whale ivory, have been something of a 
mystery. One group shows fairly clear affinities with Tongan 
carvings, but the remainder seem to form a heterogencous coli: 
tion with no fundamental stylistic unity. Moreover the early 
accounts generally agree that the figures had little religious signi- 
ficance, though there were apparently some exceptions. It cannot 
be said thar Larsson has solved these problems, but as a result of 
his very thorough examination and illustration of existing ex- 
amples, and of literary sources, the facts have now been marshal: 
for examination. One has the impression that the heterogencity 
derives from the fact that figure-carving was a comparatively late 
? developed and 






introduction in Fiji, so that a stable style had not | 

the figures were not fully assimilated into the cults before the 
impact of western culture made them obsolete. Larsson’s work is 
notable for his exhaustive examination of unpublished manuscript 
sources, especially in missionary archives. This paper and T. T. 
Barrow’s “Human Figures in Wood and Ivory from Western 
Polynesia’ (MAN, 1956, 192), used in conjunction, summarize 
what is at present known about Fijian figure carving and its 
relationships. | 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Social Structure and Cultural Evolution 
St,—lThe anhistorical bent of British structural- 
89 functionalism has been noted often, especially by 
thon. is, a§ Firth’ remarks, sociologi 


American critics. The bari to the study of tradi- 
al and not chronological. Time 
itself is viewed as social time, relevant to the particular society being 
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studied, and not in terms of absolute yardsticks established by some 
indirect, non-documentary means. The ‘history’ of a primitive 
society consists of the myths and legends which represent projections 
and rationalizations of existing social arrangements. 

In spite of repeated claims of late that Radecliffe-Brown's dictum 
against history is being relaxed (eg. Evans-Pritchard*) it appears that 
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for the most part such claims have been mere verbal concessions. 
(E. R. Leach’s Political Systems of Highland Burma represents an out- 
standing exception for the use of historical evidence to support the 
major hypotheses of the sly.) Evidence for my point is found in 
recent studies which in answerin aaal ce evolutionary 
queries within the closed circuit of social structure, An example is 
Monica Wilson's) suggestion that the age-village system of the 
ah! arse is historically relared to the regulation of particular sexual 
ons. [am hardly convineed that such an explanation ‘takes us 
further in the understanding of society than any purely chronolo- 
gical answer,'4 nor can one be impressed by the utility of this casy 
equation of history and chronology, Beginning with a genuine m- 
terest in "how the system got that way,’ and why it is so different from 
neighbouring ones, Wilson gives us only a ‘structural why.’ 

This example of a structural explanation where a developmental 
one is desired is of particular interest. The Nyakusa age-village 
system has been viewed by Harness within a larger class of societies 
termed ‘continually segmenting systems," embracing segmentary 
lineage such as Nuer as well as the quasi-agnatic residential 
system of the Neoni. At first sight such a class might appear to be 
both too limited and too heterogencous to constitute a useful type. 
However, the three societics mentioned here—Nuer, Ngoni aril 
Nyakusa—share the basic fact of rapid and dramatic expansion. In 
view of the importance of expansion and migration in cultural evolu- 
tion it may prove extremely fruitful to follow Barnes's sug! ction 
of a ‘type’ by attempting to locate and analyse additi cases. 
Large-scale expansion of population as a basic adaptive problem for 

syitems, involving recurrent natural and cultural environ- 
mental factors, has received too little attention in the study of pre- 
industrial societies, Nuer, Ngoni and Nyakusa may represent 
divergent types of social adaptation within a larger pattern. The 
exploration of such types and patterns forms part of ae ¢ objectives 
of current applications of the perspectives of cultural evolution and 
adaptation.® 

The purpose of these brief comments is not to document con- 
tinuing resistance to historical and developmental perspectives 
among British social anthropologists. Rather, it is to point out that 
evolutionary formulations have relevance for structural ones, and 
that further reciprocity in theoretical interests will take us further in 
the common problem of explaining cultural similarities and 
differences. 

THOMAS G. HARDING 
Department of Anthropology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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"Recent Trends in British Social Anthropology 5 me 9 

wid Cultures, edited by Anthony F.C, Wallace, Plakelsbis 

+ Social Anthropology, 19§1. 

3“Nyakusa Age-Villages,’ reprinted in Cultares and Societies of 
Africa, edited by Simon and Phoebe Ottenberg, New York, 1960, 

4 [bid., PP- 233f. 

5 Politics in a Changing Society, London, 1944. 

© Sec, for example, Marshall D. Sahlins, “The Segmentary Lineage: 
An Organization of Predatory Expansion,” Amer. Anthrop.. Vol. 
LAI, No. 2, 1961, pp. 322-45, and Andrew P. Vayda, “Expansion 
and Warfare among Swidden Agriculturalists,” Amer. Anthrop., Vol. 
LXI, No. 2, 1961, pp. 346-48, and for application to archzological 
material sec Lewis R.. Binford, Arcurological and Ethnohistorical 
Investigation of Cultural Diversity and Progressive Development among 
Aboriginal Cultures of Coastal Virginia and North Carolina, Ph.D. dis- 
sertation Department of Anthropology, University of Michigan. 


Slavery in Classical Antiquity. C/)/ Man, 1961, 255 
Sim,—I hope that no reader will hold Professor Henri 
90 Lévy-Bruhl responsible for the imaccurate statement 
" Of his views given by Lord Raglan. It is remarkable 
that he failed to note that Lévy-Bruhl's 
archaic period in Roman law, and that 


per dealt with the most 

¢ author expressly stated, 
both in the beginning of the paper and again in the body of his 
te “eget whradiedancreticg iS Be Oe ee wecaghd 
early slavery were in large measure * progressive | int 
nit he of Bontin hisses (as im en Hence riepaded mt 
stated as Lord Raglan gives them, without any qualification, are 
patently | 
His reading of the rest of the volume, | may add, seems to have 
been similarly careless. 


Jesus College, Cambridge M. I. FINLEY 


Corrections. C/, MAN, 1942, 49, 66 
The following corrections were received from the 
9] authors after the March issue had gone to press: 
Article 49 (“Abnormal Hemoglobins 1 in Portuguese 
Timor’), paragraph 1, line 6: for “Atsuro’ read ‘Atauro." 
Article 66 (review of Lugbara heh i Ritual and Authority 
among an East African People), paragraph 3, line ro: for ‘the ex- 
tended case study’ read ‘the ext method." 


REVIEWS 


The Artist in Tribal Society: | of a Symposium 

Held at the Royal seb cal Institute. 

9) Edited by Marian W’, Smith, London (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul), 1961. Pp. xii, 190, ilhy. Price fot $s. 

These lively papers by field workers, art critics and museum men 
were deli in 1957 at a two-day meeting in London attended by 
22 invited participants with the late Dr. Marian W. Smith serving 
both as Chairman and later as Editor. Their range includes Australia, 
Sicily, New Guinea, British Columbia, New Ireland and as ime 
The committee planning the Symposium was aware that the term 

itive art” falsely supposes unity of expression and carly date 

OF an n arbitrary assembly of products without connexion in time or 

place. The term ‘tribal’ avoids only the chronological confunon. In 

a happy phrase the Editor therefore characterized the common 

theme binding the papers and their discussion as “the unfamiliar 

arts," which are important in ‘the final formulation of art history 
and the theory of esthetics.’ 

The title is perhaps misleading: the papers and discussions all focus 
so much more upon questions of patronage and criticism than upon 
the personality and training of the artist, that another wording 
‘Tribal Societies and the Artist’ would have represented the content 
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more accurately. The opening paper by C. P,. Mountford on aes 
tan aboriginal art led Sir Herbert F.cad to ask whether ‘early’ 
was functional or free, and whether it was dependent mere rps on 
skill or on a special faculty. To these questions doubt arose 
participants whether the art of modern aborigines could opel be be 
equated Shi cana art, which emerged in a different clima 

and ecol setting. Other questions raised by Sir ae 2 
tained to the relanonship between art and leisure; to the oem 
function of art; the relations between vitality and beauty, and 
between zsthetic and functional elements in art. 

In the second sesion David Crownover touched on methods of 
museum display. He rejected the usual presentation of African art as 
pure art, urging that tribal contexts be: and that the artist's 
design, material and individuality within the tradition be brought 
out. The rigorous application of such an imperative to exhibit things 
only in “context” would nevertheless make it impossible to show 
anything as a ‘work of art, i.¢., a4 a message of itself alone. In conse- 

yuence the reason for the art museum's existence would vanish, 
though no one now questions the validity of showing European 
works of art outside of ‘context.’ 

Dorothy Leadbeater’s study of Sicihan carts,’ conjoined with 
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temarks by Leonhard Adam about the New Guinea kervar style of 
sculpture, brought out the complicated posible relations between 
fine art and folk art. She proposed the state coach as the origin of the 
Sicilian cart which first appeared as popular art ¢. 1724-40, being 
manufactured by a hierarchy of craftsmen specializing in the 
different parts of cart-making and decoration. This dating may be 
questioned as too early; in any case compelling proofs are lacking 
for it, and a later, post-Napoleonic origin seems quite as plausible. 
Miss Leadbeater’s observations also led to discussion of larger 
functional units (cart-and-horse as composition). Further debate 
arose over the differences between folk art and primitive art. The 
latter is more unitary in Africa than in the peasant art regions of 
Europe and America. 

P. H. Lewis, speaking on New Ireland malanggan carvings, con- 
cluded that the social use of the object “was more important than the 
artistry and skill which went into it.” Criticisms of the paper came 
from Hortense Powdermaker, for not mentioning social change and 
from E. RK. Leach, for not discussing originality. I would add that 
Dr. Lewis did mot discuss the striking formal changes evident in 
malanggan figures collected $0 years apart. These changes are com- 
parable to those in Gothic portal statues during an equivalent period. 

The most stimulating paper of the entire symposium, by Paul 
Bohannan on the Tiv sculpture of Nigeria, investigates the critical 
standards of the Tiv people, upon the Crocean assumption that art 
judgements require an tanding of the ethos of their period and 
P ice. Profesor Bohannan confesed that the matter had not engaged 
hus attention until the symposium comumuittce requested him to con- 
sider such topics. When he re-examined his field notes for evidence 
of critical principles among the Tiv, he came to the conclusion that 
we can leam more from criticism than from creation. Replying to 
this paper, K. C. Murray observed that the objects intended for use 
in dances arc qualitatively different when in motion and at rest, and 
that the prime purpose of the African artist has often been to create 
an emotion more than to copy nature. 

The final, fourth session was given to summaries by William 
Fage, E. R.. Leach and Sir Herbert Read. Most cogent was Fagge’s 
observation that ‘any study of culture which docs not take into 
account whatever artistic expression there is must be fundamentally 
wrong in some way. A “working model" of a society which omits 
art (as almost all modern monographs do) is a false model.” 

GEORGE KUBLER 


Note 

1 Mr. William Fagg, who completed the preparation of the book 
for press, writes: ‘ Miss Leadbetter has drawn my attention to the 
fact that, owing to defects in the original recording, the last para- 
graph of her contribution to the discussion on p. 110 has appeared 
in an irreparably garbled form; there is confusion between the two 
pera a of featherwork and lacquer-making, and the reference 
to “bishops palaces” should be to “a bishop's mitre”."—En. 


The Sounds of Language. By L. F. Brooiahan, Cambridge (Heffer), 
196r. Pp, vi, 290. Price fot 43. 
9 + Certain dogmas become established in branches of 
scholarship, and tend to be handed down from teacher 
to pupil and through successive textbooks, without it being thought 
necessary to challenge them. One such dogma in linguistics is that 
differences in the inherited physiological characteristics: of human 
beings are irrelevant to the production of the specch sounds em- 
ployed in languages, and that consequently the phenomena of sound 
changes and the geographical distribution of types of speech sound 
have nothing to do with the genetic make-up of the speakers, That 
genetic differences may be onsible for certain differences in voice 
Fora has long been admitted, but only for those aspects of speech 
that are not at once relevant to the apparatus of phonemic distinc- 
tions in a language. 

In this book Dr. Brosnahan challenges this dogma, and sets out 
to show that genetic factors may be some of the major determinants 
of the geographical distribution of speech sounds (‘sound comple- 
ments") and of phonetic changes, in that differences in the muscu- 
lature and innervation systems of the vocal organs could cause 
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preferences for certain types of articulation over others, These views 

were first put forward by C. D. Darlington, on whom Brosmahan 

relies, but at the time their plausibiliry was reduced by certain 

linguistic naivetés in Darlington's presentation. Brosmahan arguesthat 

Dativane:* BYposnent oa Lee routes in more exact and accurate 
uistic terms without loss of cogency. 

Brosnahan examines the distributions of different types of speech 
sounds over the arca of Europe (to which much of his investigation 
is confined). It has long been clear that the distributions of certain 
speech sounds are neither random nor congruent with the geo- 
paphee! locations of historically related language families. This has 

en explained as the result of the borrowing of speech sounds along 
with loan words and as the effect of bilingualism among speakers of 
geographically contiguous languages. Brosnahan rather plays down 
such explanations without denying all relevance to them, as he does 
also the traditional explanations of sound changes in terms of sub- 
strate languages, linguistic contacts, and the structural pressures 
within phonological systems. | inne 

In certain respects he seems to be unduly cavalier in dismissing 
such factors in his account of the phenomena that he is dealing with; 
but the hypothesis which he expounds (and he claims no more for 
it at this stage than its plausibility and the need to test it with further 
exemplification) is an interesting one, and it is always good to have 


existing fides fixes shaken every so often as Brosnahan does in this 
book. R. H. ROBINS 


Chiliasmus und Nativismus. By Wilhelm E. Mithlnann, Studien 
9 4 cur Soziologie der Revolution, Vol. I. Berlin (Reimer), 


rot. Pp. 472, maps. Price OM 45 
This is the first volume of a series on the sociology 
of revolution. Dr. Miihlmann interprets the chiliastic movements of 
the contemporary world not m terms of diffusion and the stresses 
set up by culture contact but as expressions of psychological and 
social tensions present in every society—' the perennial revolution.” 
After an impressively thorough survey by various hands of the 
ethnographical literature Dr. Miihlmann places the non-European 
movements in the context of comparable phenomena, notably the 
recurrent appearance of “enthusiasm” in the history of the Christian 
church. His main interest is in the psychological factors. For the 
advent of a charismatic leader, he says, there must be a predisposing 
‘charismatic milicu'—a suficient number of persons in a condition 
of emotional instability in which the characteristic hysterical 
symptoms appear. These do not necessarily affect the whole popu- 
lation; nor do the movements run an autonomous course, faring up 
and working themeclves out like a discase, When the chiliastic 
rophecy fails of fulfilment the date is postponed: or the blame is 
aid on unbelievers or on those believers who fail in the prescribed 
ritual. The movement "goes underground’ or becomes (psychologi- 
rated latent, ©Or it is institutionalized and a new church comes into 
ing. 

The predisposing social condition is the dissatisfaction of an under- 
privileged section of the community, notably when it is ethnically 
distinct from its rulers. 

Paradox is inherent in these movements. They seck universal 

peace, but their millennium is to be preceded by the destruction of 
all unbelievers and the slencing of internal oppoution. They reject 
constituted authority because they hold that power is evil. But they 
are invariably driven to resort to force when authority acts against 
them. And authority mut act in face of their challenge. So the 
transition from non-retistance to resistance must be taken as part of 
the syndrome. 
_ The egalitarian theme common to these movements expresses 
itself within Christianity as rejection of the hierarchical organization 
of the church, and the cargo cults have their counterpart in the 
medizval prophecies of the damnation of the pricsts and the distri- 
bution of their goods among the poor. The Ghost Dance rejection 
of white men's goods is carried to its logical conclusion in the 
repudiation by the Gnostic sects of the world as such, 

Dr. Miihlmann sees as an essential component of these movements 
the ‘eschatological war'—the destruction of the out-group, be it a 
ruling class or a foreign ruler, This view links ‘nativistic’ with 


nationalist and social-revolutionary movements. Like Dr. Norman 
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Cohn he sees a chiliastic clement mi all modern forms of totalitarian- 

ism. To him revolution is the expression of the permanent 
human characteristics that have produced chiliastic movements 
throughout history. LUCY MAIR 


USSR: Its People, its » its Culture. Hy T. Fitzsimmons, 
P, Malof, f. C. Fiske and the Staff and Associates of the 
95 Human Relations Area Files. New Haven (HRAF Press) 
(N.Y. agents: Taplinger), 1960, Pp. xviii, 590. Price $8.40 
It is a difficult undertaking indeed to try to give a readable, 
balanced and encyclopedic account of so large and complex a society 
as that of the U.5.5.R. in one volume. That, however, is what the 
present book scts out to do, and on the whole it succeeds quite 
well. Drawing extensively on monographs produced by divers 
university projects and the ed Human Relations Arca Files 
sponsored by 19 American universities and the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Erudes, Paris, the authors have compiled concise but well 
informed chapters on the following topics: the origins and growth 
of the Ruussian state, social organization, the family, education, 
religion, art, literature and science, economics, the organization of 
roa ae aera poke eer ds ee aria et pe the 
theory practice o See rop orci 
sie 2 aC / UI 


values and patterns of living, the 
they have added an appendix on ie oples ore feo principal languages 
of the Soviet Union, and a selected bibliography. The book is well 


written, and its outlook is much more objective than would appear 
from the ‘series Sk apa on the dust jacket. It is, indeed, one of 
the merits of the that the authors do not seek to conceal, and 
even at tunes emphasize, that the—mainly anti-individualistic— 
defects that they observe in Eastern society are present in that of the 
West. In some cases it would be difficult to: to take one obvious 
example, the budding young American business executive or State 
Department official might not find the fact that ‘a party member 
may have to choose between a career and a politically unsuitable 
wife” (p. 82) entirely forcign to him. The representatives of the two 
powers have written much rubbish one about the other, and the 
tendency to swallow hearsay without criticism has not disappeared 
from the world since Thucydides drew attention to it. It is com- 
forting to find that the present authors have not composed their 
volume, despite the absence of exact references (explained in the 
Preface), ores but are, like the ancient historian, much con- 
cerned with the i interpretation of the present in the light of the past, 
a sound procedure which enables them, and the reader, to distin- 
guish between the troubled waves on the surface and the stronger 
currents beneath. In the interesting account of the modern Soviet 
family, for fesse sapeiveg inferences are drawn from old 
proverbs and pawages in the Domostroy. 

An analysis of the centrifugal and centripetal forces at work in a 
society composed of 16 for the most part heterogencous republics 
in the process of being coerced as fast as humanly, or inhumanly, 
possible into homogencity is an instructive exercise. The struggle is 
perhaps iniose: apparent tn. the: measures) aclopted 3 Ppapcee a 
government against the various religi ity, Islam, 

udaism, Buddhism, Shamanism—practised by its more obstinate 
subjects, The presented by the clash between what some 
people might consider to be the entranced creatures of the dismal 
science on the one hand and the power of faith on the other has 
its am side, Who can fail to be touched by the letter of the 
Komsomo who, after taking “the entire course of anti-religious 
propaganda,” is perturbed by the power of sorcerers to turn people 


BHD Sean mak Sear 142)? And one does not have to be a Plato- 
nist or an Aristo to appreciate the difficulties of the agronomist 
confronted with the task ab eckson belief in God ‘by lecturing on 


the scientific principles of plant biology’ (pp. 153). In the sphere of 
the authors’ explanation of the phrase *... deliver us 
rma da Evil Onc’ in the Slavonic version of the Lord's Prayer as 
evidence of ‘the pre-Christian religious tradition which had per- 
sonalized natural forces’ (p. 136) 1s not altogether convincing; 
ot fukavago is after all a posible translation of dd tod Trovnpod 
f A.V. Matth. siti, 19). 
The information given on the prejudices of some Russians to- 
wards the minorities and foreigners is worth knowing perhaps; no 
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doubt the Armenians and Jews have their own opinions of the 
Russians, But is eldash “a scomful c of [the Central Augan 
Turks’ ] word for “comrade™' (p. 435) *Doesitnot: astirs spear 
éldash, pron. yoldash, thus no corruption of the Turkish word (cf. 
Osmanli yoldas), although, like comrade as used by most Englishmen, 
it is probably contemptuous ? 

Such is the coverage given nowadays by the Western press to 
events in the Soviet Union that some of the book will give the 
impression of déja lu to the general reader, To specialists on various 
aspects and areas of the Sovict Union a particular account may not 
seem very profound, although, as far as I can judge, there is very 
little that is misleading. But no one man can research deeply into all 
the fields of study covered by this yolume, and there is surely some- 
thing in it for all those interested in the Soviet Union; it will at least 
give perspective, and may serve a3. a pointer to further research. 

Cc. ]. F. DOWSETT 


The Manipulation of Human Behavior, Gaited by Albert D. 
96 Biderian and Herbert Zimmer. New York and Condon 


Oe oe hi wii, 323. Price 23 4s. 
last few years a number of books have 
been published in Ame America Py ides with the effects of interrogation 
when the person questioned is being subjected to a variety of special 
stresses. No doubt the main reason for these publications ts the wide 
public interest in what is popularly known as * brain-washing,’ and 
if they are serious and well informed they have applications of 
importance to a considerable number of current social | rm. 
The Manipulation of Human Behavior is one of the best, perhaps the 
very best, of such studies. It isa composite work, of great seriousness 
throughout. It is extremely well documented, and the writing, 
though sometimes unavoidably technical, is in general clear and 
precise. 


Following an Introduction which explains the of the 
book, there are seven essays dealing with: The Physiolo ical State 
of the Interrogation Subject as it Affects Brain Function, The Effects 


of Reduced Environmental Stimulation on Human Behavior, The 
Use of Drugs in Interrogation, Physiological Fuesponses as a Means 
of Evaluating Information, The Potential Uses of Hypnosis in 
Interrogation, The Experimental Investigation of Interpersonal 
Influence, and Counter Manipulation through Malingering. As 
distinguished from some other publications in this field, there is no 
sensationalism anywhere in these studies, Where conclusions can be 
drawn they are stated with great care, all of the authors point out 
over and over again where knowledge needs to be improved, and 
there are suggestions about how the improvement might be effected. 
It is a little unfair to single out any particular section for praise in 
this book of uniformly high seaaidardl Because, however, of its very 
great contemporary interest, it may be said that the comp: ive 
review of the effects of reduced environmental stimulation on 
human behaviour contributed by Philip E. Kubzansky, the Chief 
Psychologist of Boston City Hospital, is particularly worth serious 
study by psychologists and sociologists who are alive to significant 
present developments of their fields of observation and iment. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


Seasonal Feasts and Festivals. By E. ©. James. London (Thoomes 
& Hudson), 1961. Pp. 336. Price £1 155, 
97] Professor James attributes the origin of scasonal 
festivals to ‘anxicty and uncertainty lest the breeding 
and the hunting seasons, or seed-time and harvest, should fail.’ 
The former he would, by a somewhat hazardous ison 
the scenes depicted in the caves of France and Spain with the rites 
of the Australian Blacks, aie tact athe Daeaghes acs Age 
the development of agriculture, he holds, the seasonal rites came to 
be associated with the cult of the Mother Goddess in her character 
of Mother Earth, and later with her male partner who, as the Sky 
Gis caries le ceupchucedd wh bee fet ha mace! Sieben who 
played a leading part in the seasonal festivals. He goes on to describe 
at length the calendrical festivals of Egypt, the New Year Festival 
in Mesopotamia, and the seasonal festivals of Palestine, Greece and 
Rome. 
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development of the festivals, their origin in those of the Jews and 
Romans, and the religious dramas which in later times came to be 
performed in connexion with them. 

The folk drama, to which he next turns, he tegards as a survival 
from pagan times. So far as it occurs in Greece, this may well be 
$0. But there is reason to believe that the English folk play, to which 
he devotes a good deal of space, is derived from a post-medizval 
literary sourec. In his final chapter he describes a number of English 
calendar customs, mostly those connected with fertility, 

His discussion is limited to the areas and religions mentioned 
above. He has refrained, he says, from ‘extending the field of 
inquiry to Vedic India, Mexico and Peru, where the parallels have 
been very close,’ because ‘this would have introduced a number of 
conjectural and highly controversial issues concerning the problem 
of diffusion." But si no one denies the affinity of the Vedic cults 
with those of the other Ary akers. 

The book contains a number of slips and misspellings. 

RAGLAN 


Anthropologica, Bijdragen for de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Vol. 
9 Q CXVI, Part 1. "s-Gravenhage (Nijhoff), 1960. Pp. 203. 


Price 14 guilders 
This issue of the Bijdragen is entirely devoted, by 
way of exception, to articles in the of cultural or social anthro- 
pology. Fortunately for most readers outside Holland, seven of the 
nine are in English, a fact which reflects not only the international 
orgm of their authors, but also the very welcome efforts of an 
increasing number of Dutch scholars to make their writings more 
readily available to an international audience, ; 

Unfortunately it is impossible to do justice to each of these 
articles in the space allotted, and a brief indication of their contents 
will therefore have to suffice. 

G. W. Locher writes of the relation between sociology and 
anthropology (in Dutch), J. Berting and H. Philipsen the 
| ics 0 Strauss, Leach and Homans and Schneider with 
respect to unilateral cross-cousin marriage, H. Th, Fischer attacks 
Leslie White's position on the evolutionary development of the 
incest prohibition (in Dutch) and P. E, de Josselin de Jong gives 
4 detailed iled analysis of a recent open conflict between the forces of 
Islam and the native adat in Negri Sembilan (Malaya). J. Pouwer 
and A. C. van der Leeden dispute the nature of social organization 
in New Guinea, D. Maybury-Lewis and C. Lévi-Strauss present 
opposing points of view on the analysis of dual organizations and 
R. Needham offers a structural analysis of the Aimol on the Inda- 
Burman border, in which he reaches conclusions related to the 


preceding discussion, 

These articles are for the most part of high quality and broad 
theoretical interest, and it is to be oe that they will attract the 
attention of a wide audience outside the circle of the journal's 


regular readers. R. E. DOWNS 


Theorie und Praxis der Zusammenarbeit zwischen den 
. anthropologischen Disciplinen. Edited by Enmil 
9 Breitinger, Josef Haekel and Richerd Pittioni. Horn, 

? Austria (Berger), 1961. Pp. 312 
The Wenner-Gren Foundation organized a conference of 
Austrian anthropologists at Burg Wartenstein to exchange thoughts 
and promote saat tetecineies at can Rei social oasis 
polopists, linguists, i | psychologisss. If Pater 
Schmidt could have returned to life for it, he weal have been 
deeply gratified by the fidelity of his Vienna group to the kultur- 
historisch view. But there were doubters too, and as one reads the 
book the words of Dean Inge come to mind: ‘Even God cannot 
alter the past, only historians can do that.’ Many of us have tried 
to reconstruct the spread of the Indo-European (for the members of 
this conference indogermanisch) languages, and several alternative 
accounts are stimulating and, in a way, useful provided that we are 
careful to say “may" rather than * must." Hackel links ethnology of 
Australians and others with archeology of the Old Stone Age and, 
on the whole, does not push the case to extremes, It is like our 
i Spl Sollas 40 and more years ago, but for him, sometimes, 
mur wai the better part of discretion. Thenius reviews most of 
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the specimens of carly man, in their relation to varying environments, 
ice, steppe, woodland, warmth, ctc., and is suggestive and well 
informed about climatic change. Schubert argues that domesticanon 
of a particular animal species may have occurred independently a 
number of times. Frau Weninger doubts whether brachycephaly 
can be used in racial definition, but surely this can be done if one is 
careful; she seems not to realize that populations are usually poly- 
morphic, Zwiaucr suggests the curysomatic people adapt themselves 
to changes of climate with less difficulty than do leptosomatics. 
Mukarovsky reviews efforts to reduce confusion in the story of 
African languages: if'a language Y is related to languages X and 2, 
it may be hard to distinguish whether ¥' is intermediate or ancestral; 
another difficulty is to distinguish substrata in language matters. 
H. J. FLEURE 
Culture in History: Essays in Honour of Paul Radin. Edited 
by Stanley Diamond. New York (Columbia UP.) (London 

[OQ agents: 0.U.P), 1960. Pp. xxiv, 1,014. Price £6 
This is an extremely rich collection of over $0 
papers, a testimony to the widespread respect and affection in which 
Radin was held. The contributions range from some difficult ideas 
about the anthropologist and the fifth dimension to a descriptive 
account of the economy of the Portuguese Algarve. In view of the 
extension of Radin's interests, there is a natural concentration on 
New World studies, and the topics treated are in general philo- 
sophical, religious, historical and linguistic. R.edfield's esay on the 
intellectual in primitive society and that of Tillich on Marx's view 
of history will be specially remarked. Entries notable for their 
novelty of content and outlook are Izikowitz's account of a Gadaba 
scapegoat ritual, in the form of a hidcous communal nouroholium: 
Hyman’s thesis that there is a strong shamanistic tradition in the 
history of Christianity; Loch’s review of Sauer’s hypothesis of a 
South-East Asian Neolithic; Ehnmark’s collection of evidence about 
the Orpheus story in the New World; Swadesh’s list of linguistic 
resemblances between the Old World and the New: Woallis’s 
suggestions about the diffusion of ideas from Classical Greece to 
Polynesia; Luomala’s studies on the place of the dog in native 
Polynesian society; and Eliade’s analysis of the ‘Roope Trick.’ The 
volume leaves a general impression of zestful inquiry and adven- 
turous thinking. W. C. BRICE 


Brandbestattung und Seelenglauben wn. By U. Schlenther. Berlin 
I Ol (PEG. Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften), 1960. Pp. 


xii, 261, 31 text figs. Price DM 34.20 

This first attempt at marshalling on a global scale the 
archeological and anthropological evidence for cremation and the 
belief in the soul has rwo serious defects. The index covers mercly 
the names of places, peoples and tribes. Thus, every reader interested 
in the cremation rites, which after all form the main part of the book, 
has to make his own index. Furthermore, only two books are quoted 
from the relevant English post-war literature! This may suffice for 
the thesis out of which this book grew, but scarcely for its enlarged 
version. Perhaps the promised second volume—on ancient Europe 
—will remedy these regrettable omissions, | 

Cremation enables the survivors to rid themselves of the decaying 
corpse, to destroy the hut polluted by death, as well as the dead man's 
belongings, and at the same time to transport his soul and belongings 
to a safe distance by means of the rising smoke. The well established 
ambivalent attitude towards the dead is recorded from all parts of 
the world. The soul is expected to return to its former home: the 
revenant is prevented from haunting the survivors since he cannot 
find any traces of his former existence. Close ties with the departed 
are, however, preserved by burying the ashes near the new hut, 
erected on the old dwelling place, or by relatives carrying the ashes 
about with them in a bag (pp. 113, 213). 

The social status of the deceased determines the cremation rites, 
Shamans and wealthy men, for instance, are believed to Possess two 
or three am and are sir ae for the after-life than 
Poor men (pp. 90, 215, 21st.). Breath is regarded as the carrier ¢ 
either the life force or the soul (pp. 89, nae: 210). Aaeees Ae 
Batak (Indonesia) and the Gaboon Pygmies (Africa), the son bends 


over the dying father, inhaling his last breath (pp. 71, 122). 
FIL} : 
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Men and Moments in the History of Science. Edited hy Herbert 
I O M. Evans. Seattle (U. of Washington P.), 1959. Pp. viii, 


226, Prive $4.40 

To this collection of caays from Berkeley, Robert 
H. Lowie submits a contribution on “The Development of Erhno- 
graphy as a Science.” He makes special mention of Lafitau, for his 
method of comparing Amerindian with Classical customs; of 
Haddon, for his employment of varied specialists; of the Rroutledges, 
for their detailed observations; and of Tylor, for his use of statistics 
in tracing connexions between customs. Lowie would clas as 
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scientific a demonstration by Puadcliffe-Brown that two institutions 
tend to be found in association, or an argument by Gordon Childe 
that a technical invention led inevitably to a certain social revolution. 
He does not share the regrets of Krocber and Kluckhohn that we 
have yet so little theory of culture, for the data are so complex that 
progress is bound to be slow. Indeed, he argues, it may be that no 
full theory of culture will ever be discovered, any more than a 
universal theory of history; but, for all this, the methods of ethno- 
graphy will remain no less scientific. 

WwW. Cc. BRICE 


American Negro Art. By Cedric Dover, London (Studie), 1961. 
I 03 Pp, 186, 8 colour plates, 100 half-tone plates and illustra- 


tiows, Price 62 4. 
One is no longer surprised at finding another volume 
dealing with the art of the American Negro. As a matter of fact, 
since Alaine Locke's The New Negro there has been a gradual increase 
in anthologies and studies dealing with this subject. (Note Maureen 
Dover's bibliography which accompanies this book.) One only 
wishes that the studies could have been justified in the light of an 
increase in the qualiry of American Negro Art. Such, we fear, has 
not been the case and Dover's volume is hardly enough to change 
| peas qualitatively, though it docs so quantitatively. 
is new survey by Dover attempts a comprehensive approach 
to the painting, sculpture, music and poetry of the American Negro 
and becomes unfortunately, a smattering of many subjects. It might 
well have served a more commendable purpose had his field been 
more limited. 

American Negro Art is a chronological coverage with abour 50 
pages of critical and historical evaluations, followed by illustrative 
materials in about 120 pages. 

This artistic safari should be considered in two perspectives: onc, 
the historical coverage and two, the artistic evaluations. Briefly, | 
comment on these items, 

The historical coverage begins with Dover's sketching-in of a back- 
ground from an era of manual arts, to atelier art, to the art of the ‘New 
Negro.’ The presumption here is one of distinctive progress. But 
Dever fails to prove his thesis. Somehow he makes the most unusual 
error of arousing the reader's sympathy by carrying him through 
the mazes of economic and social misery that marked slavery in 
America, Though these matters are valuable for the social historian 
they should have little pertinence in evaluating the art of any people. 
One begs the question immediately when one projects this sort of 
background except to say, what Dover does not say, thar these 
conditions had little effect on the merits of American Negro Art 
even if they did give the artist some subjects upon which to project 
his artistic propaganda, 

Dover makes one point quite clear when he discusses the incon- 
gruous aspects of Duncanson's portrait of Nicholas Longworth, 
Yet he cannot escape the leniency of friendly critics when he finds, 
in the midst of these same incongruities and distractions, ‘masterly 
portrayal of brooding seriousness and responsibility "—qualities 
wie tere litdle or nothing to do with genuine objective evaluation 
OF art. 

The same error in judgment is made in his evaluation of Negro 
poctry. James Weldon Johnson, Margaret Walker and Langston 
Hughes are mentioned, but their poetic images, their sentiments arc 
not clinched. Their originality is not established. With Dover they 


become random reflections of an age without sufficient meaning or 
artistic merit to save ‘awareness,’ 

The author is more meaningful in his comments on Aaron 
Douglass, Porter and Motley. He reaches out for the “tortured... 
racial mystiques, the exquisite torture of superb pictures of the fille 
de couleur.” Dover sees social implications which awaken “the com- 
passion of true artistry, the communicated flow of rhythm and 
misdirected vitality’ and he contends that these qualities ‘raise them 
[the paintings] above caricature.” But we are unconvinced. 

It appears evident that the critic Dover was so determined to find 
American Negro and/or African qualities in the art which he sur- 
veyed that he became ects d in a sympathetic exploration 
of his subjects and neglected his objective approach to his subject 
matter. 

The future of the Negro artist is sketched in briefly as indicative 
of some promise. He correctly sees in Jacob Laurence a “vigorous 
primitive’ who handles his gouaches and his temperas with great 
strength and power, Linked with the master primitive Horace 
Pippin, these are the two artists to whom Dover rightly concedes 
considerable stature. | 

But what of the many others? Douglas, Woodruff, Grigsby, 
DeLancy—these painters, like many, must be content with a passing 
Sanne} ry from zd we ab )more than the taunting 
challenge regarding his philosophy of painting. . 

Asa crates of fact the final summation of this volume was evident 
from the very beginning: the field was too comprehensive, the 
critic too sympathetic, the point of view too obviously focused on 
the nice treatment of American Negro Arts. 

What Dover succeeded in doing was to make it clear that Ameri- 
can Negrocs have mastered craftsmanship, and that there is a vast 
fund of material awaiting dispassionate evaluation. His greatest 
contribution is im the form of an outline of tremendous coverage 
from which some critic must still find the substance rather than the 
shadow of genuine artistic merit. 

The biographical jaunts afford quick references where none had 
been available and the bibliography has an excellent chance of being 
the most valuable part of the book. 

Until that substance has been critically established, and unfortu- 
nately John Dover is no longer with us and therefore cannot do it, 
American Negro Art may occupy a position of sentimental appraisal. 
What it needs, greatly necds, is a thorough objectification which 
will strip it of all crash emotionalism, all question-begging, slave- 
related backgrounds, so that it may stand on it own merits In terms 
of colour, light, line, space, movement, volume or any of the same 
factors which serve as common denominators for Michelangelo, 
Greco, Titian, Rembrandt, Cezanne, Epstein, Moore or Brancusi. 
NEWTON HILL 


io 


The Karava of Ceylon: Society and Culture. By Mf. D. Rag- 
teas haven, with a foreword by Christoph von Fiirer-Haimen- 
104 dorf. Colombo (de Silva), 1961. Pp. xxii, 216, 20 plates, 

. bibliog. Price Rs. 20 
The most notable of Dr. Raghavan's previous contributions to 
the ethnography of Ceylon have been concerned with very small 
low-caste groups (Rodiyi, Ahikuntakayd, Kinnaray4) existing on 
the fringe of Sinhalese society; the present work is much more 


63 


ambitious. The Kariva ("Fishermen") are one of the largest, wealthi- 
est, and most influential caste communities in Ceylon, Their members 
include Tamil-speakers as well as Sinhalese, Hindus and Roman 
Catholics as well as Buddhists, powerful politicians as well as simple 

The book appears to be the result of team research (pp. xvili-xix) 
and is notable for its lack of cohesion. It is certainly a mine of infor- 
mation and it may quite fairly be said that no future investigator of 
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the Ceylon social system can afford to neglect it, but it is a work for 
specialists, Dr. Raghavan has not succeeded in bringing order into 
¢ rich chaos of hus notebooks so that much enthusiasm and a good 


deal of prior understanding is necessary if one is to get the hang of 


what he is after. He has been most assiduous in his collection of facts, 
but he shows little interest in sociology. Two examples of this 
limitation will suffice: (i) chapter V catalogues nearly a thousand 
diferent Kariva Gé names, but there is no discussion of how these 
names are transmitted: (ii) we are told at p. 94 that the Kurukula- 
suriyo of Negombo use a single term maiman for both father’s brother 
and mother's brother. This seems improbable but, if truc, is very 
interesting. Bs on from a contradictory statement at p. 96 Dr. 
Raghavan makes no comment. 

In short, this is an wnanalysed inventory of interesting and possibly 
important ethnographical facts, but Society and Culture among the 
Kariva still await examination. 

EDMUND LEACH 
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Caste in India: Its Nature, Function, and Origins. By J. H. 
Hutton. ard ed. Bombay (O.UP.), 1961. Pp. xiv, 320. 


105 Price {13.66 a ee 

sax tien The appearance of the third edition of what is one 
of the definitive works on caste in India is proof of the value of 
Professor Hutton’s book as a masterly survey of the functions and 
origins of caste scen from the material available up to the Second 
World War. The book remains unchanged, save for a few minor 
alterations and a Preface in which the author is sceptical about the 
success of the radical policies introduced by reformers and legislators 
and in which he again replics, by implication, to Professor Srinivas s 
characterization of him as ‘pre-Durkheimian’ (sce MAN, 1953, 16 
and 71). The writings of the past decade are noted, but to incorpor- 
ate them into the book would be to ‘start again,’ One can only 
hope that any such ‘post-Durkheimian’ comparative study will be 


as authoritative as this book. | 
ADRIAN C. MAYER 
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The Lapps. By Roberto Bosi. London (Thames & Hudson), 1960. 
bre Pp. 220, plates, text figs. Price £1 10s, The Land 
106 of the Lapps. By Gunnar Ronn, Stockholm (Saxon 
a,  & Lindstrims), 1961. Pp. 170 (photographs with text). 
Price Sur. Cr, 24 
Were Signor Bosi to write of this island as he has written 
The . we could expect to suffer something like the 
following: ‘After England left the Common Market in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the inhabitants of the Midlands peacefully 
tilled the soil while there was an industrial boom in the south-west 
and chimneys were raised like poppies in the spring all over Devon- 
shire.” This is analogous to one type of error that Bosi makes: wiz. 
PP- 17) 19. 35. 37+ $2, 55, Gd, 67, G8, GO, 73, 77, 83, 84, 85, 91, 93, 
10}, 104, 111, etc. But there is also antediluvian ethnography: ¢.g. 
Lapp matriarchy and group marriage (pp. 44, 79, 112); the ethno- 
graphical present iscontinually being stretched, perhaps from the con- 
jectures of Procopius (A.D. 490-562) to those of Bosi; and every so 
often Bosi makes his own ulative excursions (pp. 24-31, §0~-§2, 
$%, 73, 114-15 and elsewhere). When selecting the few literary 
sources which he uses for this immense subject he seems to have 
worked on the principle of matching with a compatriot cach 
Scandinavian author cited. 

So much for Roberto Bos? But no; his book will probably appear 
in many libraries thanks to Dr. Glyn Daniel's acceptance of the M5. 
for inclusion (as Vol. XVID in the Ancient Peoples and Places series. 
Dr. Daniel prepares the reader for Bosi by pointing out the Lapps 
as ‘a living ethnic group...’ who’... while contemporary with our 
own society, yet are cultural fossils from an earlier time... who 
may not survive very long’; thus ‘seeing how they hive, we may 
with new eyes look back to the ancient peoples of the Upper 
Palxolithic and Mesolithic of Europe . . .’ (p. 13). 

There have of course been considerable changes m Lapp socicty 
and culture through the ages and indeed in whatever hypothetical 
ethnic groups may have existed ‘in the beginning.’ 

Gunnar BRinn, a Swedish photographer and popular lecturer, 
combines much sense and sensibiliry in his The Land of the Lapps 
(which has already appeared in Swedish as Sameland). This is pri- 
marily a photographic panorama of the Swedish and Norwegian 
reindecr-breeding Lapps. Herr R.énn catches the changing and varied 
cultural pattern just as well as he does the landscape. There is daily 
dress as well ascostumes of ethnographical interest, there are taxisand 
sow tractors as well as reindeer and sleds. The scale of the dispersal 
of Lapp reindeer-breeders is also usefully emphasized, in regional 
traits as well as in mileage (over 1,000 between Swedish Hirjedalen 
and the North Cape). It would, however, be advantageous, in 
subsequent English editions of this book, to have a larger overall 
map with important place names, The written preamble and the 
small pieces of text are rather weaker. There are some errors; and it 


is sad that the original was not translated by a native English-speaker 
who would not have suffered from grammatical difficulties. 

This pleasing book is therefore no scientific pens account 
of the reindeer herd and reindeer-breeding. The combination of a 
cameraman of the quality of Gunnar Rénn with Lappish expertise 
in this field could not fail to be most fruitful. 

ROBERT PAINE 


Celtic Heritage. By A. and B. Rees. London (Thames & Hudson), 
1961. Pp. 427. Price £2 tos. 
IO The brothers Rees, like the late Canon MacCulloch, 
= present this complicated and often obscure subject in 
that easy manner which stems from an intimate acquaintance with 
the subject. Their book is far more than an up-to-date account, 
which includes recent linguistic and archxological finds; in fact, it 
breaks new ground with regard to some major, and several minor 
problems. Its main achievement is to take Celtic mythology outot 
its ‘splendid isolation” by quoting parallels from many parts of the 
world, especially from India. These comparisons clucidate many 
details which have so far not been fully understood. The authors 
do not shrink from tackling difficult problems, e.g. the Celtic calendar 
and the Five Provinces of Ireland. They demonstrate that in Celtic 
mythology the number five is of greater significance than the 
number four. They pay due respect to the lore of the sca, which 
after all is a main feature in the beliefs of the sea-bound Celtic 
countries, and also to Cu Roi (pp. 138.) whose archaic traits out- 
shine thos of the other legendary kings. (He should be given the 
full consideration which he deserves, but this would mean a section 
far too voluminous for this wide context.) The Tain Bé Cuailnge 1s 
relatively rarely mentioned in spite of its prominence among the 
Irish texts; the reason for this omission might have been given. 
Useful minor contributions are the observations on *transforma- 
tion into a swan [as] a mode of communication between two worlds; 
fon the) mysterious character of boundaries (which usually follow 
rivers and streams) [and thus] enhance the significance of combats 
fought at fords; [and on the] recurrent motif [of] the eruption of the 
lake at the digging of a grave and the naming of the lake after the 
person buried therein.’ The very important institution of fosterage 
in Ireland is discussed, though no definite conclusions could be 
drawn (p. 240). Noteworthy are the references to the legendary 
Irish smith who was an initiator (pp. 252f.) and to the divergent 
beliefs in the north and south door. The latter ‘is more noble 
use] the man of the house always sat in the north end of the 
ouse [and the south door was] in view of [that] good man” (p. 353). 
Newcomers to Celtic mythology might be advised to start with 
part iii, "The Meaning of Story,’ which is the least complicated and, 
at the same time, the most successful part of this admirable book. 
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MEGALITHS IN THE POONA DISTRICT* 


by 


DR. D. D. KOSAMBI 
Poona 


Q All known South Indian megaliths seem to 
IO belong to the Iron Age.* The only dated * com- 
plex falls between 200 B.c. and a.p. 50. The sole published 
report 3 of megaliths in the Poona district refers to structures 
erected within living memory as menhirs, dolmens and the 
like. The finds reported here seem to be the first of their 
type and region fe belong to prehistory. 

Over a hundred of these megaliths are found in Poona 
district, from. its south-eastern tip at Khanota to Pabal, 40 
miles north of Poona. The greatest density and highest 
technique is concentrated within the village limits of Theur, 
Naigaum (Plate Ge, {) and Koregon-Mul, on the south bank 
of the Mula river. The remains here not only cluster as 
thickly as round barrows on parts of Salisbury Plain, but 
conform so well to a pattern that one has the sensation of 
going round in circles when the area is traversed. The 
normally favoured site is on some natural outcrop of basalt; 


- gut some of the large stones—four feet or more on the 


longest side—have been moved from a distance, and at 
times raised as capstones upon others. The characteristic 
marks which prove human artifice are ovals (Plate Ge, ¢) 
and re-curved lines graven on many component rocks o 
the pile, or on the bedrock. A small oval may at times be 
paired with one much larger to resemble a head with limb- 
bs trunk, The bulging interior of many of the ovals (Plate 
Gd) gives a curious resemblance to the basalt ‘bombs’ so 
often found in the Deccan, But the natural egg-shaped core 
surrounded by softer layers of rock that se away can 
always be distinguished from the gravid ovals engraved on 
rock of uniform quality. 

All the cairns, dolmens, ovals and lines are regarded as 
natural by the superstitious local peasantry which unhest- 
tatingly uses megalithic stones for construction. There is no 
earthen tumulus, nor evidence for any such having been 
washed away by the rains, ever found with a megalith. 
Earth mounds would have been easier to make than the 
rock piles, given proper digging tools. The frequency with 
which microliths are found among or near the rocks of the 
megaliths is greater than for other ground in the same 
villages, particularly at Theur which was a great fishing 
camp in prehistory. The megaliths are too numerous in the 
central area above to have been ordinary places of worship. 
At the same time, the underlying bedrock makes it very 
unlikely that they cover burials. Wherever a strong 
modern cult survives at a well preserved megalith, it is 
always that of a mother goddess. The best-known is the 
goddess Bolhai at Vadeé, who receives the ritual sacrifice of 
several goats or sheep every Sunday from villagers who 
might journey two days or more by bullock cart to fulfil 

* With Plate G and four text figures 
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a vow. The modern temple is a mile away from the initial 
monument shown in the photograph. The old site, known as 
Bolhai's Kitchen (Plate Ga), lies at an impressive concentra- 
tion of microliths (fig. 1), surrounded by numerous mega- 
lithic remains. The original goddess is a natural, oval lump 
of stone, coated with minium and fitted into a hollow in the 
wedge stone which keeps the capstone from sliding off the 
monolithic base. The man-made arch in the capstone under 
which Bolhai lies does not bear the marks of metal tools. 
Numerous cup marks on the rock have been formed by 
the constant rubbing of pestle-like muller stones. The 
rubbing forms part of a ritual whose significance is now 
forgotten, though the particular capstone (size seven by 
four feet, average thickness two feet), being of fine basalt 
supported only at a few points, emits a clear bell-like tone 
when struck or when any of the mullers is rubbed in its 
cup (Plate Gb). The ringing could not have been the original 
purpose of this cup, because such cup marks are often found 
on dumb megalith rocks. One cup, complete with muller, 
is on Bolhai’s rock base and emits no sound (fig. 2). The 





FIG. I. SELECTED MICROLITHS FROM BOLHAIS KITCHEN 

Satvai of Theur is the mother goddess of childbirth as well 
as a demoness and the fairy who determines the child's 
future: she, too, receives numerous blood sacrifices at the 
megalith which she now inhabits. This pile has been 
tampered with, but the circle of Satvai, like that of Bolhai, 
is ancient. Such (comparatively rare) circles are about 12 
inches in diameter (fig. 3); standardization seems to have 
been achieved by using the thumb and finger of an adult 
hand as compasses, for measurement shows deviations from 
a perfect circle which could easily have been avoided by 
the simple device of using a taut string for radius. A third 
such goddess is the Mandhrai of Varvand, in a natural 
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hollow under a heavy capstone (fig. 4). The two latter sites 
have fewer microliths than Bolhai. Varvand High Place 
had several prehistoric cults, to judge from the hollowed 
arches, dolmens and ovals scattered over its hundred-foor 
length, not to speak of the adjoining megaliths. The names 
Bolhai and Mandhrai have no acceptable meaning or ety- 
mology, nor has the Borzai who now inhabits a megalith 
as the Tyche of Sonori. 





Fic. 2. 


DUMB CUP AND MULLER ON BASE ROCK, 
BOLHAIS KITCHEN 


The region about Theur was settled+ well before 13 
March, a.p. 768, when the Rashtrakuta king Krishna | 
(famous for the construction of the great Kailasa temple at 
Ellora) gave the village of Koregaon-on-the-Mula to brah- 
mins from Karhad. All surrounding villages named in the 





Fic. 3. NEARLY FERFECT CIRCLE ON PERIPHERAL ROCE 
AT THEUR 


Outer diameter 42 on. At base of this boulder are graven several con- 
centric ovals, dwindling almost to a point, 


grant still exist, while the Poona district is also explicitly 
named. Change from food-gathering to agricultural village 
settlement in Maharashtra dates from the middle of the 
sixth century 8.c. Iron seems to have been introduced from 


the north, presumably at the beginning of the first millen- 
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nium B.c. or later. The Karle caves, with carly woodwork 
dated at 280 8.c. by radiocarbon analysis, por the wide- 
spread use of iron, profitable overseas trade, and the exis- 
tence of local villages under plough agriculture—not later 
than 300 8.c. Bolhai, which lies demonstrably at the june- 
tion of the prehistoric tracks, was a great megalithic 
complex before the Iron Age. On the other hand, the 
villages did not always occupy the same position through- 
out their existence, For example, Alandi near Theur came 
down trom a location high up the hill, a couple of centurics 
before the Rashtrakuta land-grant. An adjacent village 
mentioned in that grant could not have received its name 
(Dadima, now Dalimb) before the Kushan period (1st—3rd 
centuries A.D.), for that name means ‘pomegranate, a fruit 
not of Indian origin. The descent of agricultural settle- 





Fic. 4. NATURAL OUTCROP CONVERTED INTO MECALITH 
AT VARVAND 
Four of the stones in the foreground bear graven lines, while the cap- 
stone, left foreground, covers a living cult of Mandhrai, a goddess not 
known elseutiere. The stick is 45 itches long. 


ments from the dry uplands occurred in several waves and 
was made possible by pastoral immigration, The cattlemen 
brought a male god, Mhatoba, with them; their descen- 
dants continue the worship. One such Mhatoba is located 
in the suburbs of Poona city, at the hilltop junction of 
Kotharud and Pashan villages. As patron deity of the 
former village (now over two miles away in the valley) he 
enjoys a considerable prestige; the track of his migration 
can be traced for about 30. miles through local tradition. 
The boulder representing the god is actually part of a 
demolished megalith, the rest of which has been broken 
up for the rude enclosure, Stones with the characteristic 
graven lines have been re-used for some of the s0 or so low 
cairns in soft soil immediately to the north-east of this 
Mhatoba. It is clear that the megaliths had been forgotten 
for centuries before agriculture developed in the Poona 
region by the final, viable fusion of cattle-herders with 
food-gathering tribesmen. 


Notes 


* Numerous reports in Ancient India cover this field: in particular 
a survey by K. R. Srinivasan and N. R. Banerjee in No. 9 (1953). 
PP. 103-15. = 

+R. E. M, Wheeler, ‘Brahmagiri and Chandravalli, 1947, 
Ancient India, No. 4 (1948), PP: 180-710. The dating is presented on 
P- 300, | 
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+H. D. Sankalia, ‘Megalithic Monuments Near Poona,’ Bull. 
Deccan Coll. Res. Inst., Vol. 1 (1939-40), pp. 178-84; Vol. Il (1940-41), 
p. 184. The Munjaba shrine was built by peor still living, another 
‘dolmen’ two or three years before the learned author visited the 
site; a vertical slab described (with photograph) as a *“menhir" was 
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erected to guard the corner of a ninetcenth-century brick house 
from the wheels of passing village carts. 

4 Sten Konow on the Talegaon (Dhamdhere) copper plates of 
Krishnaraja I, saka year 690, in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIII, pp. 
275-82. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE HIGH GOD IN WEST 
AFRICAN RELIGION: AN ESSAY IN INTERPRETATION 


THE REVD. FATHER JAMES O'CONNELL, M.A., PH.D. 
University College, Ibadan, Nigeria 


1O9 Most West African religions have a high god 
} ! who is also a sky god. But he is often a with- 
, drawn high god, a deus otiosus. There is an apparent 


4 contradiction berween the supremacy of the high god and 


his withdrawal from concern with the world. The attributes 
assigned to him heighten this effect of contradiction. He ts 
said to be at the origin of all things, often as a creator, 
he is all-knowing and all-powerful; he introduces order 
into the chaos of the universe; he is the final arbiter of 
right and wast The other gods are under him and share 
in his power, though how they do so is not always well 
rere Me But in spite of these attributes the high god is not 
usually directly worshipped; he has no priests and no 
shrines are dedicated to him; people ma} make a token 
offering to him in every sacrifice but hardly ever do they 
offer a sacrifice exclusively to him. This absence of ritual 
worship is implicit in many Be Pe that describe—and often 
try to explain—his withdrawal from close association with 
the humans whom he has made. K. L. Little’s description of 
the high god of the Mende people would need little altering 
to hold true of other peoples’ conceptions of the high god: 


In the beginning there was Leve, spoken of nowadays as Neewo, 
which may be divecily translated as (Supreme) God. All life and 
activity, in both a material and non-material sense, derives from 
him, Neewo created the world and everything in it, including 

not only human beings, animals, plants and so on, but spirits 
also. In addition, he invested the whole universe with a certain 
non-material kind of power or influence, which manifests 
itself in various ways and on specific occasions in human 
beings and animals, and even in natural phenomena, such as 
lightning, waterfalls, and mountains. He is the ultimate source 
and symbol of that power and influence, but though all- 
powerful, he is not an immanent being. Like most Afmcan 
Supreme Gods, having made the world, he retired far into the 
sky... Little is known about the exact nature of Nerwy, 
because no one has ever seen Him. He is not entirely 
unapproachable, however, and sometimes a prayer may be 
addressed directly to Him. Indeed, it is customary to end most 
supplications with the expression, Ngewo lama— God willing.” 
Several attempts have been made to explain the with- 
drawal of the high god and his neglect in ritual. There is 
something to be gained from mentioning briefly two such 
attempts, one by Mircea Eliade, the other by Raffaele 
Pettazzoni, before venturing a further explanation. In the 








course of the exposition it should become clear that the 
phenomenon of withdrawal throws a great deal of light 
the way in which men construct their ideas of the 
power that lies behind the universe and its forces. 

(1) Eliade stresses the excessively abstract character of 
the sky god and suggests that this character allows him 
to be pushed aside in practice by divine forms that meet 
men's need of sensory contact and tangible imagery: 


What is clear is that the Supreme sky god everywhere gives 
place to other religious forms, The morphology of this substitu - 
tion may vary; but its meaning is in cach case partly the same; 
it is a movement away from. the transcendence and passivity 
of sky beings towards more dynamic, active and casily acces- 
sible forms. One might say that we are observing a * progressive 
descent of the sacred into the concrete’; man’s life and his 
immediate natural surroundings come more and more to have 
the value of sacred things. His belicf in mana, orenda, wakart, ctc., 
animism, totemism, devotion to the spirits of the dead and 
local divinities, and so on, place man im a quite different 
religious attirude from that which he held towards the Supreme 
Being of the sky. The very structure of religious experience is 
changed. . . . Every substirution marks a victory for the 
dynamic, dramatic forms, so rich in mythological meaning, 
over the Supreme Being of the sky who ts exalted, but passive 
and remote . . . the supreme divinities of the sky are constantly 
pushed to the periphery of religious life where they are almost 
ignored; other sacred forces, nearer to man, fill the leading 
role.* 


(2) Pettazzoni prefers to move away from the kind of 
explanation propounded by Eliade to an explanation that 
does not depend on men’s proclivity to find concrete 
powers more effectively real than more abstractly con- 
ceived creative omnipotence but that depends on this 
creative omnipotence itself: 


How can we explain this offositas, which contrasts so strikingly 
with the highly dynamic character of the Creator? It has been 
or Leases we have here a secondary development, a kind 
of elimination of the Creator in face of other deities who in the 
end pushed him into the background. It may however be the 
case that otiositas itself belongs to the essential nature of creative 
Beings, and is in a way the complement of their creative 
activity. The world once made and the cosmos established, the 
Creator's work is as good as done. Any further intervention on 
his part would be not only superfluous but posibly dangerous, 
since any change in the cosmos might allow it to fall back into 
chaos, Once the world is made, the existential function of the 
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Creator could be nothing but prolonging its duration and 
ensuring its unaltered and unalterable stability. The otiositas of 
the creative Being, this ww-wei, so to call this sort of instinctive 
presence, is the most favourable condition and the one naturally 
best suited to maintain the status quo, This, | think, is what the 
idleness of creative Supreme Beings signifies; it is due not so 
much to their character as Supreme Heings as to their being 
Creators.3 


We can best begin by examining Pettazzoni’s explana- 
tion, He is undoubtedly right shen he insists that the 
atiositas is linked with the creative nature of the Supreme 
Beings. Security is vital to human life. Men dare not allow 
that a power which threatened the stability of the cosmic 
order could operate continuously with the all-powerful 
arbitrariness that was once displayed in the making of the 
world. Yet against this explanation as a complete explana- 
tion is the way in which the high god is conceived of 
everywhere in West Africa as the ultimate upholder of the 
ethical order of the universe and in which he is thought to 
intervene to restore justice, Furthermore, a constant con- 
viction exists that in certain cases of extreme distress the 
high god may be appealed to, and he may well intervene. 
Lastly, the lesser gods are associated among most peoples 
with the power of the high god—a Yoruba legend even 
explains that the gods are living fragments of the power of 
Olodumare. The gods are the femiited and specific channels 
through which men contact the power of the high god. 
What these three factors—the ultimate sanctioning of the 
see ig help in cases of extreme distress and the 
gods as the expressions of the high god's power—suggest is 
that he is not completely withdrawn. Desiabsa oe 
tion consequently proves too much—for it to be correct 
he should a completely withdrawn ever since creation. 
So we must look for an explanation of the kind of with- 
drawal that the high god has made in something more 
than just his creative activity. 

Eliade’s explanation can be dealt with more briefly. He 
is right, at least in the case of popular religion, to point to 
the way that worshippers turn to the concrete and accessible 
rather than to the abstract and the remote. Bur while the 
lesser gods loom large psychologically in people's minds, 
people are none the less conscious of the limitations of 
these gods. They know that the gods are at the most 
associated with creation and that they are not responsible 
for it. In final instances of distress and morality appeal has 
to be made over the heads of these subordinate beings. 
Eliade’s explanation would at most account for a pre- 
eccuipation with the gods of human crafts and environment. 
It does not account for the careful handing on of myths of 
beginning and creation and for the reciting of these myths 
so as to guarantee the stabiliry and the order of things. 
The high god retires not—as we shall see—simply because 
he is abstract but because he is creative and abstract. But 
even when we say that he is abstract, we mean far less that 
he does not belong to a ‘system permeated by a full- 
blooded sense of personality’s than that he has not been 
adequately conceptualized. People cannot allow that his 
intervention should continue beyond the moment of 
creation or the work of conservation of order because they 
cannot read his features and know his intentions, In other 
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words, contrary to Eliade’s thesis we want to hold that 
the lesser gods come forward not because they manage to 

ush the high god into the background but because he 
himself withdraws and leaves the scene to these i 
whose natures are known and whose interventions can | 
predicted. 

What Pettazzoni has done well is to show that with- 
drawal is connected with the dangerous threat that the 
power of the high god holds foe the order of the world. 
Eliade draws attention to how hard it is for men to conceive 
the features of the high oe But it is a conjunction of 
relative indiscernibility of features and almighty power 
that offers a first basic explanation of withdrawal. His 
immense power could not be utilized—and this is what 
withdrawal means—because no one could read his inten- 
tions, predict his constant interventions and so utilize his 
power. It was too hazardous to have his power come into 
play when men were unsure of what it was going to do. 
Hence it was better that the high god shisallt ure from 
active part in creation, except at those desperate moments _ 
when human order and security were in any case col- 
lapsing and when his intervention could be risked since he © 
alone was powerful enough to restore the situation. 

This intellectualist way of explaining why people are 
reluctant to cope with the frequent interventions of the 
high god in their affairs needs to be supplemented by 
another explanation that is suggested by the constant 
pattern oF the withdrawal myths. In nearly all these myths 
the high god withdraws because mankind (usually 
represented by a woman) has spoiled his work by commit- 
ting some reprehensible decd. What these descriptions 
bring out is that people were uneasy not only about the 
all-power of the ak god but also abour his all-purity. 
They were aware with uneasy anguish that they strayed 
from his stringent code of justice. It was easier to own up 
to having made him angry once for all than to have him 
constantly preoccupied with human shortcomings. This 
explanation joins with our intellectualist one because 
human limitations in both knowledge and virtue, though 
by no means absolutely identified with one another, are 
none the less closely linked in human experience. 

The other gods of the pantheon take on their meaning 
in this context where men cannot adequately discern the 
nature of the high god and so cannot cope with his power 
or with his purity. They do not push him away (though 
like the Catholic saints they sometimes offer him a 
competition in popular religion that travesties the meta- 
physics of the system), but they come forward to provide 
the sacred force behind the universe with features, to 
enable it to be Spprosenes and to channel it to men. 
Through the gods the Absolute takes on a facce—a 
countenance that can be read in cosmic and craft symbols 
(thunder, rock, iron) that reveal the power behind the 
universe. The gods of cach people carry everyday life into 
the domain of the sacred. Hence they take their character 
from the forces with which in a particular region man 
lives in existential relation and which seem to man to 
transcend him in some way. The well-nigh irresistible 


human urge to attribute sacred personality or will to the 
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cosmic and craft symbols of existential power and 
causality leads each people to fashion its pantheon and to 
pattern it on their own social structure and crafts. 

If it is important that the gods give names and a face to 
the Absolute, also reveal this sacred power in a 
limited and controllable way. The features of each god can 
be read in the symbols of his personality and power. Since 
he is known, he can be dealt with: worshipped, begged, 
placated. His power can be channelled through ritual, 
though the uncertainty of the world is not eliminated 
because the right ritual cannot be infallibly found for each 
particular case, or necessary prohibitionshavenot sufficiently 
ben observed, These af are warm-blooded, and some- 
times wanton. Their personalities invite humans to enter into 
intercourse and even familiarity with them. Though they are 
connected with the creator god, they do not—unlike him— 
involve the kind of all-purity that feos up the anguish of 
human guilt and makes it too difficult to bear. So they can 
become the intermediaries that they are considered to be in 
most of the religions. 

Hence far from there being contradictions in the religious 
situation that admits the creative supremacy of a high god 
together with his withdrawal and the approach of the 
lesser gods to the forefront of worship, ‘here are simply 
different elements that complement one another, We have 
to do with peoples who have sensed a unitary causality 
behind the world but who lost the thread of that unity as 
the creative power diversified itself in the various spheres 
of natural environment and skills. An occasional myth is 
related nevertheless that remains aware of the unity of power 
and that describes the persons and powers of the lesser gods as 
manifestations of the person and power of the high god. But 
such awareness is obscure at best and is also fairly rare. 

These considerations lead to a final point that brings in 
the often discussed question of primitive monotheism or 
primitive polytheism. Though we have used the accepted 
term of ‘withdrawal,’ it is important to insist that the 
imagery that the term evokes is misleading. It tends to 
contirm the misapprehension that the god was once much 
more venerated dfn he is at present and that he was to the 
forefront of religious consciousness at an earlier period— 
after which his worship declined or he withdrew. But if 
the analysis made here is correct, chronology does not 
enter into the way that peoples construct their ideas of 
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sacred power. The high god and the other gods com- 
plement one another: he gives them existenti saison 
and they lend him features and make his power available 
in a controllable way. Polytheism is not a late corruption 
of monotheism. The most that a chronological study will 
serve to do is to show that at different periods of the 
history of a particular West African people the high god 
was not always withdrawn to the same extent. In once 
words, the proportion between the cult and representation 
of the creator god and the other gods is apt to vary. This 
difference in proportion is what 1s in fact suggested by a 
comparative scady: of the place of the high god in the 
religious systems of different African peoples at the present 
time. 

Pettazzoni is quite right to insist that monotheism is 
neither the end of a purifying ‘evolution’ nor the beginning 
of a degenerating ‘evolution.’ It comes froma ‘revolution,’ 5 
The great proponents of monothcism—Moses, Zarathustra, 
Mahomet—upset the entire pattern of ay reg they 





found before them. They were profoundly religious men 
who propagated an idea that carried a powerful efficacy 
within it and that fundamentally altered men’s notions of 
the power behind the existence and stability of the world 
and of the intervention of this power in the events of 
human life, 

The religious strength of both Christianity and Islam in 
West Africa has been that they have brought with them the 
revolutionary monotheistic idea. In practice they have 
accepted the high god whom they found there before them. 
But they have given him features—Chnistianity through 
the full meaning which it manages to give the Father who 
is in heaven and Islam through its divine names. And they 
have shown that this God is a merciful Providence whose 
power can be approached immediately and who has no 


need of intermediarics. 


Notes 


' The Mende of Sierra Leone, London, 1951, pp. 2171. 

2 Patterns in Comparative Religion (English trans.), London, 1948, 
PP: 525 43: 

1 Essays on the History of Religions (English trans.), Leiden, 1954, 
pp. 32f. | 

4#Robm Horton, The Gods as Guests: An Aspect of Kalabari 
Religious Life, Lagos, 1960, p. 18. 

$ Op. cit, pp. §-10. 
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‘The Mankind Quarterly’: A Writ Issued against the 
_ Royal Anthropological Institute 

HO A writ of summons for damages for libel has been 

"issued against the Royal Anthropological Institute, 

Mr. W. B. Fagg, Honorary Editor of Max, and Professor Bozo 

Skerlj, by Lt. Col. R.. Gayre of Gayre, Editor, and Professor Henry 


E. Garrett and Professor R. Ruggles Gates, Associate Editors, of 
The Mankind Quarterly in respect of Professor Skerlj's letter pub- 
lished in the November issuc of Man for 1960 (1960, 215). 
Solicitors’ Counsel has been instructed on behalf of the Institute 
and the Honorary Editor. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Two Pastoral Customs in Tibet. By Dr. F. Sierksma, University 
I I I of Leiden | 


When herdsmen of several African tribes want to 
make a cow give milk, they blow up the animal's 
vagina, evidently trying to squeeze the milk out. Flor, who gives 
the names of these tribes, also points out that the custom is found 
in ancient Ur and Scythia (Flor, 1930, p. 22; of Evans-Pritchard, 
1950, p. 34). This may still be considered an important discovery, 
ough his general theory of the origin of pastoralism has been 
scfiigor To this may be added the highly interesting statement of 
Hirschberg (or Bernatzik ?) that the same custom is still practi 
in outlying districts of the European Alps (Hirschberg, 1954, 
ehasererh facing p. 348); of Hermanns, 1949, pp. ai4lt. 
Although the only systematic and valuable ethnography of 
Tibetan herdsmen, the A mdo pa, does not mention it, it now 
appears that “Kuhblasen" was (and is?) generally practised in the 
Land of Snows. A casual remark of Combe’s informant to the 
effect that, in order to get milk, the pastoral nomads of Tibet 
blew up the bop vagina cannot reasonably be doubted, Generally 
be and his informant are considered trustworthy by Tibeto- 
ists. Combe, morcover, was simply interested in thin 
Tibetan and was not trying to prove anything, And both were 
evidently unaware of the occurrence of Kubblasen in other parts 
of the world (Combe, 1926, p. 105). We can therefore accept this 
casual remark as an important addition to our knowledge. 
Evans-Pritchard fully describes how the Nuer, like other 
herding tribes of Africa, extract blood from the necks of their 
cattle. Although the blood is a supplementary article of dict, the 
Nuer say that they do not bleed their animals for food, bur in 
order “to cure a cow of any unfitness by letting out the bad blood 
of sickness’ (Evans-Pritchard, 1940, p. 28). The corresponding 
usage of the Banna of Abyssinia may confirm its non-utilitarian 
character. They do not sim 


ly cut open the vein in the cow's neck, 
burt from some distance ae an arrow into it (Dittmer, 19sq, 
Plate XXII). 


We are indebted to a plant-hunter for information on this 
subject with respect to Tibetan herdsmen. It is the only accurate 
observation which could be found. Kingdon Ward reports that, 
when he was travelling in the south-castern parts of Tibet, one 
day some of his Tibetan servants got hold of a yak, made an 
incision in the animal's neck and extracted a little blood (Ward, 
1934, p- 223"). It is not altogether clear why these men bled an 
nL | which did not belong to them, but this is of secondary 
importance. The story is of real interest, because the explanation 
given by Ward's servants closely resembles the Nuer explanation: 
they - that the yak would dic if they did not extract blood from 
its neck. 

As Tibet has been mostly studied because of its religion, 
mrysteries and fakes, data on its pastoral cultures still have to be 
scraped together. It is thercfore to be hoped that the few scholars 
who have first-hand knowledge will publish everything that they 
know, not excluding the smallest details. Nevertheless, such 
reports as are mentioned in this note have a value of their own. 

The occurrence of these two customs in countries as far apart as 
Switzerland, Nuerland and Tibet may be of some interest to 
students of the Tibetan nomads and of pastoral cultures in general. 
The behaviour as well as the underlying ideas seem to be too 
specific to admit of a theory of independent origin. In this respec 
attention may be drawn to Feilberg's thorough analysis of the 
origin of the black tent. He comes to the conclusion that the 

iginal tent of Western Central Asia differentiated into an Irano- 
arabian and a Tibetan type (Feilberg, 1944, p. 157). Although one 
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may disagree with Hermanns in other respects, it may also be 
pcb’ ate that this author in his aforementioned een) of the 
Tibetan nomads is on strong ground in defending a western, that 
is Central Asian origin of the A mdo pa and the related tribes, who 
—as is well known—stand apart in Tibet somatically, linguistically 
and in other aspects (Hermanns, 1949, pp. 158f., 276ff., etc.). But 
this note is primarily intended to present two small but interesting 
facts, no sweeping theory. 
Note 
' Cf. Combe, 1926, p. 129. 
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The Date of the Bamum-Banso War. By Dr. M. D. W. 
112 Jeffreys, University of the Witwatersrand, ar 


In African Studies, Vol. V, No. 2 (March, 1945), 

there was published an article by me called ‘Nsaangu's 

Head.’ Nsaangu was a Bamum King killed in the last purely 

Bamum—-Banso tribal war. 1 gave the date of this engagement as 

cia 1888. Recently, on going through Njoya's history of the 
Bamum | found other dates for this bartle. 

Njoya opens his history with the following words: ‘The 
eleventh year, Nkafit, the nineteenth day of Wupngu, the seventh 
month." Three of Njoya's scribes were working with me in 1044 
translating this history and they explained that the words ‘eleventh 
year’ meant thar this history was begun in the cleventh year of 
Njoya’s reign and that this history was begun two years before the 
first Europeans had reached Fumban, the Bamum capital. These 
Europeans, according to the Rev. H. Martin," reached Fumban 
on the sixth of July 1902. As Njoya came to the throne on the 
death of his father, Nsaangu, om the field of bartle, chis in- 
formation places the battle as occurring in 1888-1889. 

Chapter XXXII of the history gives an account of the life, 
death and burial of Njoya’s mother, Nne Njap Ndunke. On the 
death of Nsaangu she, as mother of the heir apparent, acquired the 
status of King's Mother, a post which she held for 21 years. As 
the King’s Mother she acted as regent during her son’s minority, 

In the description of her burial Njoya writes that a European 
tombstone was placed on her grave with an inscription in the 
“White man’s language’ and in thar of the Bamum. Mfopu, one 
of the scribes, intormed me that the date on this tombstone is 
1913. This date puts Nsaangu’s death as occurring cirea 1892. 

The Banyo Fulani leader who assisted Njoya in quelling the 
Mgbankum rebellion was Umaru, who was killed in February, 
1902.7 From Njoya’s history it appears that Umarn was killed 
shortly after returning from quashing the Mgbankum rebellion. 
This statement would place the Mgbankum rebellion as taking 
place in 1901. The Njindu rising took place two months after the 
quelling of the Mgbankum rebellion and so would also have 
occurred in 1901. 

The birth of Njoya’s first child, a daughter,3 also occurred 
before the Mgbankum rebellion. 
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When Colonel C. 5. Stooke's British Column entered Fumban 
on 2 December, r9rs, Njoya gave his age as 96.4 This statement 
soda pao Miomrtaak place in 1879. He was, on his 
own assertion,’ nine years old when his father Nsaangu fell in 
battle against the Banso. On this dari the Bamum-—Banso war 
took place in 1888. 


Summary 
Euro $ arrive rpo2 
Nyindu rising 1901 
Mgbankum rebellion 1901 
Birth of Njoya's daughter 1900? 
Death of Nsaangu 1888 
Birth of Njoya 1879 
Notes 


1 Histoire et coutumes des Barnum, redigeés sous la direction du Sultan 
Njoya, Mémoirs de I'Institut Francais d'Afrique Noire, Centre du 
Cameroun, Série tions No. §, 1942. 

:M.D. W.J ‘Banyo,’ Nigerian Field, Vol, XVII, Part 2 
Spel, 1953), PP - 87-91. 

Nijoya’ $ (2 tink Chapter 27, paragraph 9. 
E. Gorges, The Great War in West Africa, London, p. 240. 

: San bas history, Chapter 114, paragraph 79. 


ABO Blood Groups of the Andhras. By K. R. Dronamraju, 
=n Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, and P. Mee Kha 
It: o V. F. Narayana Mi King George Hospita, 
II3 ‘isakhapatnam, Andhra a India, With two tables 

The Andhtae are the inhabitants of the Telugu-speaking state 
of Andhra Pradesh which is part of the north-east of the Deccan 
plateau, and is inhabited ag about 33 million people. The data 
presented here were recorded during 1944-1960 at the blood bank 

of the King George Hospital in Visakhapatnam. About 99 

cent. of the donors belonged to the coastal districts of Aidkoe 

Pradesh. The remaining 1 per cent. were from other states of 

India. The inclusion of these non-Andhra donors cannot scriously 

distort the estimates of the gene frequencies of the Andhras 

calculated from these data. In eG 3,809 donors were tested. The 

ABO blood-group frequencies, and the gene frequencies of 
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Hindus, Christians and Muslims are given ey See 
and p, q, and ¢ are calculated according to the formulz of Mourant 
et al. (1958). 

Tanz | 
O <A 2B AB Totals p | r D 

Hindus 1426 628 logo f47 3341 -1a39 “IoT4 “67ET +0034 
Christies 142 620 89g TOs T8049 “OOo —-ongT 
Muslims 8 33 #65 8 Phy +1940 -2972 -fo7e +-o1d2 
Totals ryah 723 1188 272 9809 +1246 “198s -O759 +0033 


The blood group with the highest frequency among Hindus 
and Christians is O while among Muslims it is B. The Christian 
frequencies do not differ significantly from the Hindu ones 
(x,=2 74). The Muslim frequencies differ very significantly (x; 


= 74°65). The expectation for Christians and Muslims had sek 
frequencies been the same as Hindus is given in Table II. 


Tasze Il 

oO A B AB 
Christians 1489 SPI O4t 134 
Muslims 349 308 §0t 672 


The similarity between the frequencies in the Hindus and 
Christians is compatible with the Christian population being 
descended from converts made among the local people. There 
has not been any mass migration of Christian peoples into and 
within India, On the contrary there is historical record of such 
migrations of Muslims who married freely with their co-+ 
ists among the local populations. Though our data suggest strongly 
that the Muslim population has some ancestry other than the 
local Hindu Soa we cannot decide from what population 
this was drawn. Most populations examined of all communities 
from north India have a B gene frequency of over 20 per cent, 
(Mourant et al, 1958). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Normal African: A Suggested H 
Sm,—What must strike any observer of African life 
[4 is the absence meee dts ee to better living 
that we as ucts 0 civilization. 
To the ordinary ree here socms to be a complete lack of 
modern dev 
Africa he fi 


elopment, When the white man first arrived in central 

no wheel, no waggon, nor, among the Bantu, any 
attempt to store water—a vital necessity in a land often struck by 
drought. It seemed almost as though these people were mentally 
retarded. Yet closer contact with them reveals that Africans born 
into this environment are often able to pass school examinations in 
a foreign tongue at a high level, and later to enter universities and 
graduate in law, medicine, science, economics and philosophy. 
Clearly, therefore, there is mental ability that can be developed, 
What then are the factors that account for this restraint on the 
individual in his natural environment? 

Let us consider the African im his own environment a littl more 
closely. We find him a charming person, well mannered, calm and 
quiet. In his village strict line | and the duties of every- 
one are known to all, The individual works, does not easily panic, 
and carries on from day to day with his dull routine and repetitive 
tasks. At first contact what strikes an observer, too, is his likeness to 
everyone else. In a group all seem to look alike with the same 
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expression and intent like a flock of birds, indistinguishable from 
one another. They seem to have a uniformity of emotional response 
vastly different from what one finds in a group of Europeans, im 
which cach person differs in individuality, some imtrovert, some 
extrovert. Carothers (1943) has spoken of the mental unit of 
what he defines as the pre-literate African. In Shona Ritual im 19499 
I indicated that the personal observance of cach individual 
plays a big role in his lite for he looks to the spirits of his dead 
grandparents and parents for help, protection and support. If he 
wishes to be on good terms with them sc hasanist Biv tn ser suprcntias 
as they did. He must not change family relationships or the structure 
of his village. I have often asked how the spirit elders wish their 
living offspring to behave, and the invariable answer is that they 
wish them to conduct themstives in the same way at they mie fo. 
To the traditional African progress, in the Western sense, means 
change, uncertainty, perhaps even failure. It encourages smbition, 
pa agen medina irprauaalerrexe Sal ras noe 
revailing throughout his life is to have cnough on which to 
bat not to accumulate too much. All should have the same and be 
an pears This pes itself in Mayme of physical rageaoeepe 
such as twins, eruption o incisors in the upper jaw 
instead of the lower one. | was recently consulted by a aiatioened 
man who had two toes on each foot—rather an ugly abnormality. 
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Soon after his birth near Domboshawa an attempt was made to 
destroy him and he survived only because of the kindness of an 
uncle who hid him away and cared for him. 

My impressions are that the African is not backward but essentially 
normal, with the greatest number centred around normality and 
but few spread on either side, To quote Carothers again, there is 
evidence that amongst the African there are far fewer mental 
defectives and idiots than amongst the European. Whilst [ cannot 
give figures, this has been my Speen too, Ac the same time it 
is posable that the African race lacks genius, It may be said that 
the genius born amongst them would not have the opportunities 
to develop. This may be so, but throughout Africa there should 
have been a few by this ume. The African can be compared in 
ay ex of normality to European females, amongst whom there is 

f greater number of normals than amongst males—far fewer 
idiots but ce oregt datee geniuses. 

It is possible that the African religion and way of life produced 
the normal man. We see very few myopes amongst them. The 
myope had little chance of survival or of protecting himself and the 
myopic gene disappeared. An idiot, a backward child, could be 
di 1 of, and a genius would not be welcomed in this society 
and may have been driven out because he was regarded as linked 
with a witch, And thus, over the centuries, the genes for backward- 
ness or great ability were eliminated. 

There is a certam amount of evidence that, in man, a mutant 
gene can appear because of the environment. It is now suggested, 
for instance, that the abnormal hemoglobin § is found mostly in 
high endemic malarial regions of Africa and far less often where 
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malaria is less intense. In the South African Bantu it is found hardly 
at all. The sickle-cell trait is very much less frequently seen in the 
American Negro who came from tropical Africa and has been out 
of contact with malaria for 150 years than amongst the Africans 
still living in the part fram which they came. | 

Thus, if this theory is correct, we find in Mashonaland—which 
I know best—a normal people maintained by a rehgion which 
encourages the normal and from which society the abnormal, both 
backward and highly intelligent, have been excluded. 

MICHAEL GELFAND 

Harari Hospital, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 
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Slavery in Classical Antiquity. C/, MAN, 1961, 245; 1962, 90 
Il 5 Sim,—The annquity of the Roman laws which Pro- 


fessor Léevy-Bruhl cites seemed obvious to me and is 

indicated by my use of the phrase ‘in carly times,” As 
regards the rest of the book, | read it carefully enough to note that 
figures for Athenian slaves put forward in one paper and contro- 
verted in a second are repeated without comment in a third. This 
and making unspecified charges seem to be Mr. Finley's ideas of 
controversy. RAGLAN 
Usk, Monmouthshire 


REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


Essays in Sociology and Social Philosophy: Vol. I, Evolu- 
Il 6 tion and Progress. By Morris Ginsberg. London 


(Heinemann), 1961. Pp. xii, 283. Price ft 45. 

These collected papers by the doyen of sociologists 
in this country embody his reflections on the problems of a subject 
in which he has conducted research and given instruction for half a 
century with great distinction. This is the third volume of his 
lectures and other papers, Vol. I being On the Diversity of Morals and 
Vol. I Reason and Unreason in Society (both by the same publisher 
as the present volume). As in the two earlier volumes, Professor 
Ginsberg makes good use of his vast knowledge of the literature of 
the social sciences in their several branches. In exposition he is, as 
always, to the point and both brief and clear, and this is most obvious 
in his penetrating summaries of the theories of the masters of socicl- 
logy of the past, for he is at his best in critical treatment of ideas and 
elucidation of concepts, as perhaps might be expected of one whose 
early training was in philosophy, including logic. Indeed his sum- 
marcs are sometimes too concentrated and, if it docs not seem 
absurd to say so, too lucid, The rich diversity of Durkheim, for ex- 
ample, and the ambiguities in his thinking, cannot be brought out in 
a few sentences, or even paragraphs, however brilliant they may be. 

It is not to review a collection of different essays and addresses, 
but as all in this volume discuss fundamental problems of sociology 
it has a unity which such collections often lack, and this is particu- 
larly the case im the second part of the book, which is based on a sct 
of lectures delivered in 1955 in the University of Tokyo (the essays 
im the first part have been published separately before and those in 
the second part appear in print for the first time). Nor is it casy to 
5 pes of one or other essay being more rewarding than others when 

l are so excellent in construction and content. One can, however, 
say that those in the second part, dealing with the comparative 
method, social morphology, and other topics will probably have 
more appeal to the social anthropologist than most of those in the 
first part, in which the author is more concerned with what has been 
his main life's interest, problems of ethics. He there urges that choice 
of ends and means should be the choice of reason guided by the 
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greatest possible knowledge of relewant facts, this knowledge being 
the contribution to be made by the social sciences to rational ethics. 
Whether there can be a purely rationalist (in Professor Ginsberg’s 
sense of the word) system of ethics is, nevertheless, I suppose, 
dubious; but we all have to assent to his aims: the fullest possible 
development of knowledge, of freedom, of the human personality, 
and of equality (again in his sense of the word). In discussing these 
matters Professor Ginsberg’s admiration for, and loyalty to, Hob- 
house are unabated, and they are justified. I say ‘most of those in 
the first part” because the Herbert Spencer Lecture on social change 
isa well balanced discussion of the problems of historical sociology 
in which anthropologists are now beginning to show a renewed 
interest. 

Turning to the second part, Professor Ginsberg's comments are 
always fair, but I think that he underestimates the considerable hold 
that the idea of unilinear stages of social development once had on 
anthropological thinking and therefore does not posers sufficiently 
recognize the need at one time to be more severely critical of it than 
would be required today. It is quite true, as he says, that it would be 
wrong to attribute any such position to Herbert Spencer, bur I did 
not know that antl ogists did make the attribution for even 
that they read him any more), though I may be in error in this 
matter. | would have thought that the protest was rather being 
made against such writers as the McLennan brothers, Morgan, King, 
Lubbock, Frazer and others. Also, although Tylor was always 
eminently sane in his constructions, he did, it would have to be 
admutted, commit himself to the assertion that maternal systems 
always precede paternal ones, He may have been right, but the 
oie in support ote contention is rather brittle. 

he main interest which this book has for anthropologists deriv 
from the fact that Professor Ginsberg is very well ae in aioe: 
logical, as well as in sociological, literature, if not the most recent 
contributions made to the former, and is able therefore, more than 
most sociologists, to show the bearing that general sociology has on 
our problems; and where indeed would we be without: Spencer 
Durkheim, Weber, Simmel and others? If I do not mistake him, he 
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sees the role of sociology as an overall appreciation and bringing 
together of the conclusions reached by many different social-science 
specialisms to reach more general conclusions than those reached by 
ary one of them. 

One must confess, in reading these essays, to a slight sense of 
disappointment at the achievements of sociology after so much time 
and effort has been spent on it. In his own words, in the social 
sciences ‘we find on the one hand a succession of conceptual schemes 
which have little or no relation to empirical fact and, on the other, 
a mass of detailed inquiries conducted for very different purposes 
and having littl connexion with each other’ (p. 246). In spite of his 
recognition of these weaknesses and in spite also of the sectarianism 
of the various schools of sociology and sometimes bitter personal 
disagreements, Professor Ginsberg remains undaunted, though at the 
same time cautious in his optimism: in the next hundred years or so 
progress equal to that in the physical sciences, and even in the bio- 
logical sciences, may be made in psychology and sociology (p. 21). 
Looking back on the history of those more developed sciences he 
writes in the spirit of: 


‘A shipwrecked sailor, buried on this coast, 
Bids you set sail. 

Full many a gallant bark, when we were lost, 
Weathered the gale. 


As this book is likely to go into further editions it might be worth 
while to point to two minor slips, which no doubt have not escaped 
the author. Frazer appears on p. 195 as ‘Sir George Frazer’ instead 
of as Sir James Frazer or, as in the bibliography, Sir James George 
Frazer (be is not listed in the Index of Names). On p. 258 TGnnics’s 
date of birth is given as 1885. The date should be 1844. It would be 
useful if the writings of persons mentioned in the text but not listed 
in the bibliography were to be given with their dates in footnotes, 
e.g. the date of Meillet’s Les Langwes dans [Europe Nouvelle (om p. 30) 
and the title and date of Montandon's contribution to the literature 
on culture areas (on p. 63). | 

E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 


Becoming More Civilized: A Psychological Exploration. By 
117 Leonard W. Doob, New Haven (Yale ULP.) (London 


agents: O.U.P.), 1960. Pp. xii, 333. Price g02 83. 

Professor Doob has produced a book that was in a 
sense crying to be written. Both the world of affairs—which has, 
volens-nolens, shaped anthropological research—and the world of 
the professional academics have become increasingly preoccupied 
with the engulfment of the smaller, traditional societies by the 
widening cultural stream of * civilization." The volume under review 
is a psychological study of determinants and effects on individuals of 
participation in this trend, We are fortunate that Professor Doob, 
unlike some of his psychological and psychiatric confréeres who have 
taken a recent interest in the mind of primitive man, is well 
acquainted with the anthropologist and his works. 

Several cultural groups are examined within three major areas of 
the world: Africa (with a Jamaican appendage to represent a rela- 
tively civilized offshoot), the Middle East, and the North American 
Indians. The aim of the book is to formulate a sect of hypotheses 
about the motives that individuals in less civilized societies have for 
becoming more civilized, and the psychological processes and con- 
sequences for them once they embark on the voyage of change. The 
book does not, properly speaking, test these hypotheses nor docs it 
indicate how they could be tested (hence perhaps they might be 
better dubbed ‘postulates"}—but it adduces evidence, from the 
author's own field work and from the literature, to consider their 
plausibiliry. The whole line of reasoning rests on the notion. that 
whatever the diversities of non-civilized societies and whatever the 
circumstances of their break-up and change, civilized societies and 
cultures are everywhere influencing other societies to recreate 
themselves in civilized man's image or to perish, 

The scope covered by the book’s postulates can be grasped by 
paraphrasing their gist: 

Men who are becoming civilized are postulated to show more 
discontent, aggression and capacity to defer immediate attainment 
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of goals. Such individuals are increasingly likely to accept the traits 
of civilized cultures to the extent that they are accessible, demon- 
strably advantageous and clearly learnable; also when the cultural 
intermediary is competent as.an instructor, attractive, and desirous 
of bringing about changes, Some elements of culture change more 
readily than others and family forms and practices are especially 
persistent as other elements of the old culture are shed. 

The change process entails such typical psychological traits as 
negative attitudes towards one’s more traditionally onented fellows 
and a tendency to associate oneself with new groups. Individuals in 
se throes of change are also likely to be inordinately sensitive to 
others. 

As individuals embrace civilization, they may be expected to 
become more explicit and articulate on problematic life issues, Their 
attitudes become less restricted to dogmatic and traditional ways of 
dealing with novel situations, and manifest more the capacities for 
handling these situations through the use of abstractions, scheduling, 
and bringing to bear broader perspectives (partly due to having 
learned a new language). They begin to value certain traits of 
character adaptive to civilized ways—e.g. initiative, independence 
and self-confidence. 

Trends along these lines may be expected to be less marked where 
there is relatively little social change—hypothetically associated with 
situations where the two societies are cither markedly similar or 
markedly dissimilar and no compelling reasons for change are 
present, or where little flexibiliry is allowed for remodelling 
behavioural forms to fit the new context or where the new forms 
are relatively hard to learn. 

To my mind, the most valuable aspect of the book is not the 
explication of these postulates—though this in itself is something of 
a tour de force on the level of psychological abstraction with which 
the author is working. It is rather the catholicity and sophistication 
of the author's discussions of how various kinds of data from ‘gut’ 
field work impressions to structured questionnaires or western 
projective-test instruments are to be weighed together in appraising 
the tenability of any particular postulate. The principal shortcoming 
of the book, in my mind, is its relative lack of systematic attention 
to the psychological concomitants of social differentiation en route 
to becoming civilized. One peril in using grand polar dichotomies 
is the tendency to imply simple continua in between. The author 
gives some recognition to the problem of structural complexity in 
change by noting that each society will become civilized in its own 
way, not only because of their diverse starting poimts but because 
civilized societies are culturally diversified among themselves. How- 
ever, the author's discussions include data that suggest the feasibility 
of some exploratory handling of such prone as psychological 
implications of whether individuals within a society experiencing 
the civilization process become civil servants, urban industrial pro- 
letarians, rural plantation labourers, military careerists, miners, etc. 
While the author's acquaintance with and skilled use of anth 
logical sources and approaches is gratifying, he seems to be less 
receptive than would be desirable to the work of the economists and 
political scientists, whose data provide much of potential value in 
exploring the psychological wellsprings of such phenomena as 
naturalistic movements and political factionalism. In this regard he 
has purchased some of the limitations of our discipline along with 
its arsenal of strengths in this field. RK. N. RAPOPORT 


La menitalité archaigue. By |. Cazenewr. Paris (Colin), 1961. 
Ig Pp. 204. Price 4.50 NF 


The author uses the term ‘archaic’ instead of * primi- 

tive’ as used by Lévy-Bruhl and others, and the first 

part of the book is devoted to a study of Lévy-Bruhl’s thought, from 
his first book, Les fonctions mentale: dans les sociétés inférieures to the 
extracts from his notebooks published after his death under the title 
of Camets. In the first the contrast between ‘primitive’ and civilized 
mentality was complete: the logical thought characteristic of the 
latter was totally absent from the mentality of the former, though 
how and at what stage the change took place remained obscure. In 
the Carnets the prelogical mentality of the ‘primitives,’ far from 
disappearing with the progress of civilization, is merely overlaid by 
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it, for this prelogical mentality forms the essential structure of the 
human mind, Our criticism must be that if belicf in witchcraft forms 
part of the essential structure of the human mind, we must all un- 
consciously believe in it, and so must our descendants for ever. 

After citing criticisms of Lévy-Brohl by various writers our 
author returns to him and says that he made a study of animal 
psychology, and thought that the terror shown by animals in face of 
the unfamiliar may have played a fundamental role in the develop- 
ment of ritual by man. But animals sca no rites and 

no taboos; how did the mentality of who spend their 

lives in so doing come to be, in this respect, so much further from 
the animals than ours is? 

ane suds os on to ‘neh tee of Freud and Jung, with 
many of whic docs not a sbauprsiay i- 
fication the see tas Ges and imbeciles wee the = 
mentality, The book provides interesting reading 
who disagree with the ation but those who think that prehistoric 
man was probably not very different from historic man, and that 
things in carly times happened in the same sort of way as in later 
may find such a statement as that ‘the archaic ee was obliged 
to invent a supernatural world’ devoid of meanin 
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Ideology and Society. By Donald G, Macrae. London (Heinemann), 
pers on sociology 


1g. Pp, wil, 231. ei Site 43, 

9 author of this 

= and politics is Declaict of nip nel ic at the London 
School of Economics. His book is divided into three parts: Part | 
contains hive papers on sociology, its present status, its history and 
its prospects, in this country ; Part I] consists of seven essays, * samples 
of sociology, treating sociologically such themes as class, adver- 
tising, West African religion, race and evolution; and Part II] contains 
seven more papers on polincal or ae tip ical themes or persons, 
the latter including Lord Acton, the Webbs and Sartre. All of these 
mostly very bricf essays have sais jose in journals and elsewhere 
during the past few years, five. of them in. The Political Quarterly. 

They cover a considerable range of subjects, and it would 
evidently be unfair to expect anything very profound in the way of 
sociological analysis in so brief a cone: What we have is a very 
civilized, urbane and crudite commen ona number of to 
many of which (mostly dealt with in the first two parts of his book) 
are of profemonal concer to social anthropologists The author 
rightly feels that social anthropology and sociology have much in 
common and he thinks, with the late Professor Radcliffce-Brown, 
that social anthropology is ‘an integral part of sociology. It is 
certainly true that these companion disciplines share common 
origins (Professor Macrac writes well about the Scottish moral 
philosophers and their successors, and his point that ‘all the current 
intellectual capital of world sociology was accumulated more than 
a generation ago" is well taken) and have common theorctical 
problems, but differences in both subject matter and emphasis may 
seem. to justify keeping them distinct, for the present at any rate. 
‘The author claims, also, that one becomes a sociologist ‘because onc 
warits not only to understand but also to change society —to do good 
by society better.’ No doube this is true of some of us (more 
of us, perk: ps, than would be prepared to admit it), but I doubt if 
many social anthropologists would subscribe to so frankly evalua- 
tional an approach. After all, such a claim is not commonly made 
by other social (or for that matter natural) scientists, and our material 
is surcly not so intrinsically devord of interest that, unlike theirs, 
its study needs this extra justification. 

But Professor Macrae says some very shrewd things. Social 
anthropology, no less than sociology, can show “analytical proposi- 
tions “ proved" by statistics, and laborious research establishing what 
everybody knows"; some adhetucs still prone to ‘the blind hope that 
som ena eras planation can reveal the nature of all 

i though statistics are, it is refreshing 
no api a Seitin warning is "the statistical obsession, 
the passion to correlate the cainoan or the ill-defined,” 

well written esays, including those in the third part of the 
book on which comment is not called for here, will be read with 
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pleasure as well as profit (and occasional demur). The friends who 
urged Professor Macrac to publish them did well. 
JOHN BEATTIE 


South Africa: Two iit of Separate Prine reer ety 5. 
Pienaar and Anthony Sanipson. 1 i, 81 4. 
[ZO ee 


Multi-Racial South Africa: The 

of Forces. i ipa peed Set 68. eee 
Tragedy in Alger. By angel, IO61. Pp. #, FO. 
Latin America: The Balance of Race Redressed. By J. Haicro 
Ferguson. 1961. Pp. 101. Price 7s. 6d. All London (O.U.P, for Inst, of 
Race Relations) 

Three of these books are about the relations between populations 
of European and non-European it in Africa, two on the 
Republic of South Africa and one on Algeria. Despite Mr, Pienaar’s 
insistence on the unique situation of the Afrikaners, there are a good 
many resemblances between them and the Algerian colons. The 
French pete wah ce of many of these is as remote in fecling, if not 
in time, as the Dutch background of the Afrikaners, and their ideas 
on the appropriate relationship between them and the Moslems, and 
their largely successful resistance to more liberal ideas emanating 
from Paris, are strongly reminiscent of the conflicts between the 
Cape and Transvaal policies. The dependence of the Algerian Moslem 
population on employment in France is paralleled by the idence 
of the Bantu population on employment in the cities of South Africa; 
thou h the Constantine Plan is a good deal les half-hearted than 

Africa's development schemes for the Bantustans. 

t Afrikaners are unique, says Mr, Pienaar, in that, if they do 
not maintain their SF idennity on the African continent they must 
cease to exist. And ‘the R..S.P.C.A. would not allow this to happen 
to a nation of dogs." It is as preposterous to ask ‘the Zulu, the Sotho 
and the Afrikaner’ to ‘coabiace” ace would beta kak the same of 
the French and Germans; it seems to be itrelevant that Zulu, 
Sotho and Afrikaner are already under a single government. This 
then is the case for separate development. Mr, Sampson examines the 

‘new look” of apartheid, concludes that its promises are Dts and 
discusses African attitudes towards it, distinguishing those of the 
ee ee et ee ee 

c shows how and why a Ww ¥ 
outside the Bantiscsaie a ari fa ect aad wil be successfully 
eles by the urban population with their growing economic 

WET, 

Mr. de Beer sees this too, and proposes a constitutional compro- 
mise, based om a qualified franchise and guarantees of civil rights. 
He divides foreign critics into “friends who wish to help" and others 
with ‘ulterior motives’ who are merely “striking attitudes’; it seems 
that there is no room anywhere for sincere indignation, 

Mr. Ferguson's book is about a continent that is dedicated to the 
ideals of the French revolution and, if it falls short of them in 
practice, at least strives towards them. His task of covering 20 nations 
In 90 pages is more than should have been imposed on anyone; but 
at least his is the only book of the four to have an index. 

It would be unfair to blame these writers because their professional 
equipment is not that of the social or physical anthropologist. Never- 
theless, one must regret finding, in the publications of an organiza- 
tion supposedly devoted to the serious study of racial questions, such 

s as Mr. Mansell’s references to the *temperamentally 
rebellious’ Berbers and Mr. Ferguson's prediction that the mixture 
of stocks will produce a ‘distinct Brazilian type’ comparable, 
apparently, to a distinguishable type of “present-day Englishman,’ 

LUCY MAIR. 


Remarques sur des formes différentes d'acculturation chez les 

| Esquimaux et les Lapons. By Jean Malaurie. Annales 

PA de Géographie, Vol, LXV, No. 364. Paris (Centre Nat. 

Rech, Scient.), 1958. Pp. 549-54, map 

M. Jean Malaurie leaves us in no doubt that he belicves Eskimo 
society to be decom = ey before the advance of the technol 

age. Its souvenir in is a dead end, and a recent exhibition of 

contemporary | ian Eskimo art represented for him the *stereo- 


typed and vul of its decom 
gar’ aspects its position. 
Early in 1958 M. Malauric found Lappish communities, whether 
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engaged in reindeer-breeding or in fishing, maintaining themselves book is limited since sources are not mentioned in the text (they are 
ethnically ‘ with relative vigour’ among the Finns of the Enontekit- listed under cach chapter at the end). 

Inari-Utsjoki area of North Finland in spite of the gradual destruc- The author says that he is concerned not so much with the bricks 
tion of their traditional social structures. Some Finns employed by and _ mortar as with the building (and incidentally he drops a few 
reindeer-breeding Lapps, or owning | themselves, had even bricks himself: ‘supraorbital and occipital brow-ridges’; ‘Fonte- 
become ‘Lapponized’ (laporisés), wearing, for example, Lapp chevade in the Dordogne’; ‘iron-working, which first reached 
traditional dress in winter, ‘a curious example of sipvetical seculeur= PLhodesia on its way south during the first millennium 8.c."), In fact, 


ation of the stronger group by the weaker.” 

A history of adaptation to new ecological conditions, which the 
Lapps have always met with ‘ime rare plasticitd, and the vital basis 
to their economy formed by reindcer-breeding are two reasons 
given for the more favoured position of Lappish culture in the face 
of today’s threats. It is surprising to find suggestions that the creative 
clement is lacking in present-day Lappish art and life in view of the 
contrasted picture drawn by the author of Lappish vitality and 
Eskimo collapse. kK. A. CORKILL 


Mankind in the Making. By William Howells. London (Secker & War- 
I 2 9) me) 1960, Pp. ayes diags., maps. Price C1 158. 


increase illustrating the evolution of 
man, in their announcement by press and television 
and last but not least the Darwin centennial, has created a steady 
demand by the general reader for reliable information, Such a 
book, very well written and up to date, 5 William Howells’s 
book. The author, Professor of Anthropology at Harvard 
University, possesses the art of cxplaining difficult theories in a 
pleasant way, giving the reader de sitisfaction of discovering 
that ific terms can be translated into readable language. 
Before dealing with the history of man the author discusses 
evolution in general, the history of vertebrates and especially the 
mammals in general, and gives a balanced account of man’s place 
among the Primates and the fossil Primates as well. Coming to our 
own history he not only discusses the various fossils, but adds a 
human touch, in giving the history of the various discoveries with 
many amusing details, After the appearance of Modem Man, a 
whole chapter is devoted to Piltdown Man, and an excellent 
account is given of the history of the races in the various continents. 
Each chapter is subdivided, so the reader can easily find the place 
where particular finds or opinions are discussed, There ts a glossary 
added to the book and an index; references to the literature have 
been mostly omitted as these can be found easily clsewhere. The 
Just one remark on the position of Oreopitheaw, This much dis- 
cussed fossil certainly does not belong to a sub-family of the 
Hominida: but represents a family of its own, as was already stated 
by Schwalbe (1915) and has recently been shown by Remane 
(1955-56) and by Butler and Mills (1949). 
G. H. BR. vor KOENIGSWALD 


World Prehistory: An Outline. By Grahame Clark. London 
| (C.ULP.), 1961. Pp. xiii, 283, 12 plates, 7 maps. Prive 
, a1 Los. 

12 Ina hectic journey through time and space, Professor 
Clark reviews the whole of prehistory from the of the 
Australopithecines to the time when successive societies attained 
literacy. Only someone with his wide knowledge could pick out 

he essentials and resist the temptation to digress, What restraint 
to deal with the Palxolithic vate Aah pe the Mesolithic in 
another 10! His aim is to present an overall picture of the common 
source of history. He traces the development of Mesopotamian 
civilization from the invention of farming, of Dynasuc Egypt 
from prehistoric Africa, of European civilization from neolithic 
ts. He also covers India and the Far East; the New World; 
Australasia and the Pacific. 

This is a book in the Childe tradition, competent and authorita- 
tive, with some brilliant passages, but all very objective and im- 
personal. It is not particularly easy to read as the paragraphs are 
very long anid cach i. tig y packed with facts. The educated 
public, now accustomed to a bites pce approach, will find 
it hard going. Students and those with good backgr knowledge 
will find it a stinwulating intellectual exercise, but its use as a reference 
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many of the artifacts which go to make up the building are 
described, though none are illustrated. Yet we are seldom told any- 
thing about the appearance of the people who made them, apart 
from the few depicted in the excellent plates. | 
Perhaps any book by Profesor Clark must seem something of 
an anticlimax after Prehistoric Europe. At a recent conference, he 
agreed with one of the speakers that a craftsman should stick to his 
last. The object of World Prehistory is, of course, entirely different; 
but probably many of his admirers would be happier if he would 
produce a volume of the high standard of Prehistoric Europe on one 
of the other continents. To resume the building metaphor, cither 
one needs a drawing of the main architectural features in the form 
of a shorter essay, or the structural details in full; a book of this size 
seems to fulfil neither purpose satisfactorily. SONIA COLE 


The Inheritors: The Story of Man and the World he Made. 
By Ritchie Calder. London (Heinemann), 1961. Pp. 


124 xxv, 344. Price £1 45. 
: The first two-thirds of this book consst of a sum- 
mary of world history or of those parts of it which the author has 
chosen to dwell on, that is to say chiefly the ancient and classical 
civilizations. The author is a widely read and widely travelled man, 
and on the whole it is quite well and interestingly done. There are, 
however, some surprising slips. Thus he attributes Stonehenge to 
the Dmntids, strangely unaware that, as Professor Atkinson says, 
archxologists have come to regard these as almost unmentionable 
in polite society. He also credits Julius Casar with adding Britain 
bo the Roman Empire. 

He gives no references, so we cannot tell on what he bases his 


theory, illustrated by a map, that the various racial of pre- 
Columbian America are duc to the migration actos the Behring 


Straits of groups from India, Iran, etc., who appeared later geneti- 
cally unchanged as the Incas, Pecos, or Basket-makers. 

In the second part he deals with such enemies of civilization as 
radiation, overpopulation, the locust and the anopheles mosquito, 
and in the last he Jooks forward to a time when the poles and the 
deserts have become centres of civilization. RAGLAN 


Frustration and Aggression. Hy John Dollard et al. New Haven 
(Yale U.P.) (London: O.U.P.), 1961. Pp. [vii], 209. 
Le itdy thea point of depart the 
| "This study asits point of departure the assum 
tion that aggression is always a consequence of frustration,” The masts a 
used by the authors to establish the validity of this assumption is 
drawn from a large variety of sources, but most of it will be Familiar 
to anyone with a litth knowledge of psychology. RAGLAN 


Towards a Third Culture. By Charles Davy. London (Faber), 1961. 


_ Pp. 178. Price 185. 

126 Mr. Davy, a disciple of Rudolf Steiner, is deeply 

! moved by the chasm between traditionalism and 

science and uses the controversial terms * participating consciousness’ 
and ‘onlooker consciousness.” Science cannot too often deny any ten- 
dency to exclusive property in truth and must insist that ral her 
is personal. As one reads The Voyage of the Beagle one realizes how 
its author personally participated in his work, and one may recall 
rhe 0 pier gies ing proclamation that no statement = the 
Ids of nature and of art may purport to express the opinion of the 
society, much less absolute A, The difficulty is es distinguish 
berween truth and wishful fancy outside the realms of sensory 
evidence. We are but beginners and exploration is valuable and 
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The Progress and Evolution of Man in Africa. By L. 5. B. 
| 7 Leakey. London (O.U.P.), 1961. Pp. $0. Price 9s. 6d. 


It is always interesting to a the opinion of 

Africa's most successful archeologist. In this book we 

find [9r. Leakey’s Herbert Spencer and Thomas Huxiey Lectures, 

both delivered early in 1961, dealing with the importance of Africa 
for the history of man. 

Dr. Leakey's starting point, Zinjanthropus, a ‘creature clearly 
related to South African “near man,” yet already a “*man” by defini- 
tion since he was apparently “making tools to a set and regular 
pattern," has convinced the tew who earlier remained in doubt that 
the available evidence clearly indicates that man originated in Ajrica’ 
(pp. 26). Here we might remark that ‘man the toolmaker’ is a purely 
anthropological standard, and that the relationship between fosil 
Hominid depends upon anatomical evidence. An Australopithecine 
is not, by the mere fact of having made artifacts, thereby trans- 
formed into a Home but still remains an Australopithecus. 

Dr. Leakey underlines the importance of the Oldowan Culture, 
which he discovered in 1931. Confusing data are given for the 
duration of the human industries. For the Oldowan we find 400,000 
years on p. 7 and 1,200,000 years on p. 22; for the Chelleo-Acheulian 
700,000 and §00,000 years r ively. There is surely no relation- 
ship between the Oldowan and the Soan of India. Why did the 
primitive Oldowan culture, which according to Dr. Leakey occupied 
such an enormous time interval, not have a much wider distribution 
even in Africa? 

Atlength Dr. Leakey is dealing with the Negro; some quotations: 
"Because of this isolation and stagnation, that part of Africa which 
lay to the south of the Sahara Desert remained, to all intents and 
purposes, in a cultural stage very similar to that of Britain at the time 
of the coming of the Romans (p. 16)... We must realize that 
differences of race involve fundamental differences in mental make- 
up and in psychological approach (p. 23)... it is most unfair to 
judge what is being done by Africans who hold political power 
today solely by our very different European standards... (p. 25).’ 

Dr. Leakey outlines his systematics of the Hominoidea. He rightly 
separates the Oreopithecide from the Hominida:. Dealing with the 
two sub-famulics of the Homouds, the Hominine and the Australo- 
pithecin, he is — ‘to abolish = prey AER while 
recognizing several distinct genera within the family" (p. 34). 

There seems to be a slight misunderstanding about Atanthropus: 
the affinities between the man from Ternifine and the Pithecanthro- 
pines (p. $0) rest firmly on a comparison with the mandibles and 
denntion of Sinantivopus. Neither Atlantropus nor the new skull 
from Bed II, nor yet the big molar, belong to Homo. The last certainly 
indicates an Australopithecine (see Dahlberg, Robinson and von 
Koenigswald). , 

After what is said before (and in many other publications) we are 
however quite shocked to read on p. 44: "In my report to Nature on 
the discovery of the skull of 2injanthropus I made it clear that | 
believed that the very clow association of quantities of pnmitive 
Oldowan stone tools , . . suggested that it represented the makers of 
this culture. J admit that J am no longer quite so certain, but still [ think 


. . and on the last page that Africa “saw... probably the start of 
the family Hominidz.' Why has this not been said on p. 1? 

Both lectures contain many good (and controversial) observations 
and suggestions. They have been published without comments or 
quotations—two plates and two figures have been added—and 
without any reference to the extensive literature. 

G. H. BR. von KOENIGSWALD 


The Skeletal Remains of Bambandyanalo. By Alexander Gallo- 
I 2 8 way. Johannesburg (UP.), 1959. Pp. 154, 46 text figs., 
da aucity of early human 


1 plate 
Because of the extreme 

material saree ane Africa, the remains from the Bambandyanalo 

(K2) site are of considerable importance. It is especially satisfacto 

that a Carbon-14 date is now available for the berks, namely a 

104§ +64 years. In all, over 70 skeletons were unearthed, the mone 

graph being concerned with over a half of these. 

After an introductory chapter, Professor Galloway discusses the 
cranium in detail, The statistical analysis is in some ways short, and 
it is a pity that the Mahalanobis D? or Penrose distance statistic were 
not applied here and in other chapters considering metrical data. A 
consideration of the immature crania is very welcome in a study of 
this nature, and demonstrates chat even in the case of small samples 
some useful conclusions can be obtained. A table of definitions of 
measurements should have been included, for it is not always obvious 
exactly which dimension he is referring to (for example, is the 
orbital breadth O; or 0"; ?). 

The next section is concerned with the mandible, again in much 
detail, both of the mature and immature specimens. A few terms 
would seem to demand a little more explanation; for example, it is 
not fully clear what is meant by ‘Boskop range," and indeed one is 
left wondering whether a word other than the notorious ‘Boskop' 
would have been preferable. Is there really a ‘simian pit’ and ‘simian 
shelf" in specimen Ki ? Chapter I'V deseribes the teeth. The claimed 
absence of inter-proximal wear in these specimens is interesting and 
surprising, and even more so the contention that this is a “Boskopoid’ 
arya f th extremity 

, consideration of the trunk, upper and lower | ity, and 
pelvis, comprising the next four dapics is very thorough relative 
to most skeletal reports, Unfortunately the sample sizes are generally 
small, and in view of this it is debatable whether some of the con- 
clusions are warranted. It would have been of use, in the following 
section on stature, to have been given a reference to the regression 
formula employed. 

Following Galloway's discussion and conclusions, there is a very 
valuable Epilogue by Professor Phillip Tobias, This section reviews 
thoroughly but concisely some of the developments in South 
African physical anthropology since Professor Galloway undertook 
his work on the Bambanyanalo skeletons 20 years ago. There is no 
doubt that the book would lose much of its value without this 
contribution from Tobias. All in all, the monograph is a very 
worthwhile addition to the study of early African populations. 

DON BROTHWELL 


Hualean: Life in the Highlands of Peru. By William W’. Stein. 
Ithaca, N.Y. (Cornell U.P), 1961. Pp. xxi, 383, plates. 

12. This is an excellent book, clearly written and well 

: conceived, It is a descriptive study of a Quechua 

Indian agricultural village, and its limited contacts with the modern 

world. Unlike other community studies which come to mind, this 

one does not pet stuck in the academic game of sorting Indian from 

Spanish elements, nor does Stein assail us with volleys of undigested 
facts. He has carefully thought out what he wants to say. 

Highland Peru, with its rising population, is an area of endemic 

land shortage. This forces the people of towns like Hualcan to 

supplement the meagre yield from their own land with work on 

neighbouring haciendas, in towns clow by, or on the coast. Most 


of those who leave do so only temporarily and return to their old 
way of life. Contact with the outsde weld brings them a bit of 
cash, a few tools and objects, and an acute awareness of being at 
the bottom of the Peruvian social and economic ladder. A feeling 
of trust is barely possible within Hualcan kin groups. The outside 
world and nearly all the people in it are regarded with hostility. 
Stein tells us not only what the Hualcan technology consists in 

but how the world looks when one is a Hualcaino, He tells us at 
length not only how they live, but what they think about, what they 
value, what they think contemptible, what their fears and pleasures 
are. All this is deeply interlocked with the getting and spending of 
economic life, This whole explains why the Hualcainos do not 
expend what capital they accumulate to develop new technological 
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resources, but redistribute and consume it in a round of ceremonial 
activities. The culture of Ber eases, makes more bearable, 
and perpetuates the poverty of it people. 

The Cornell program with which this study is associated is 
investigating certain underdeveloped areas in terms of what modern 
IRE SE might do for them. The felicitous assumption on which 
Stein's description is based is that it is necessary to understand the 
culture as a whole to undertake any intelligent programme of 
technological improvement. SALLY FALK MOORE 


The Living and the Dead: A Study of the Symbolic Life of 
3B O Americans. By W’. Lloyd Warner. Yankee City Series 


Fol. VM. New Haven (Yale U.P.) (London agents: 
O.U.P.), 1959. Pp. xii, $28. Price £3 

This book is the fifth and, it is implied, the last, of 
Professor Lloyd Warner's Yankee City Series, a monumental 
monograph of a traditional coastal town in Massachusetts. It is 
composed of five essays of which the first three describe and analyse 
the career of a rebellious local politician, the tercentenary celebra- 
tions of the town and the customs relating to the dead. The fourth 
exay examines the notion of sex and the family in Christian, 
particularly Catholic, dogma. The final part is concerned with 
the theory of symbolic life. 

Since the values of any society validate themselves by reference 
to the past, an important part of the exposition is devoted to the 

presentation of history, bach she cocnlac hstecy of the United 
States and of the town, and the sacred beliefs regarding the founda- 
tions of Christianity. The study takes its greatest inspiration from 
Durkheim's theory of collective representations and applies it to 
Yankee City. Durkheim, perhaps wisely, chose a very simple 
Australian people to illustrate his ideas. The collective representations 
of a civilized community pose a complex problem which the author 
faces when he shows how different classes and groups are attached 
to different aspects of the nation’s past. He also shows how the 
symbols of patriotism, democracy and religion are associated on 
ritual occasions, Yet, when it comes to the meaning of the symbols, 
one is entitled to question whether the dogma of the Church is really 
a safe guide to the collective representations of the community, even 
allowing his submission that Protestant beliefs are adequately 
represented by Catholic theology. Is the Dark Night of St. John of 
the Cross a faithful exposition of the sacred values of a predomin- 
antly Protestant New England town ? What is the cultural distance 
between the symbolic life of the sixteenth and twentieth centuries, 
between Baeza and Yankee City, between the mystic poet and the 
American townspeople? I think it necessary to examine, rather 
than the interpretations of sacred symbols by theologians, the 
significance which the symbols have for the people of Yankee City 
and the situations in which they invoke them in their daily lives. 
How do the superordinate males exercise their sanctioned authority 
within the family ? How do the females pursue the ideal of purity ? 
How do the males react to their failures in this pursuit? These 

uestions remain in obscurity, an obscurity which conceals the 
Spaniards or classical Athenians in the meanings which they attach 
to CEdipus Rex or the Mother of Christ. 

Professor Warner is justly credited with bringing the methods and 
insights of social anthropology to bear upon modern American 
society. 1 therefore find it curious that he should appear to rely, 
mainly, for his data on sociological, rather than socio-anthropo- 
logical sources: newspapers, speeches, sermons and fk 
interviews. This inevitably imposes limitations on the methods of 
interpretation of symbols, political as well as religious. Nevertheless, 
when dealing with pera relating to class and social mobility, 
Professor Warner's touch is as sure, and his text as entertaining, as 
ever. JULIAN PITT-BIVERS 


The Eclipse of Community: An Interpretation of American 
| 3 Studies. By Maurice R. Stein. Princeton, NJ. (U.P.) 


Ee agents: O.ULP.), 1960. Pp. ix, 354. Price 
(2 Ss, 

The rift between sociology and social anthropology seems to be 
as great in America as elsewhere especially because of the highly 
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abstract theory now popular with some American sociologists. 
There are, however, many studies of American communities carned 
out by methods similar to those used by social anthropologists. Dr. 
Stein has chosen to do field work amongst these studies to see if he 
can move towards a theory of American community development. 
He starts by taking the work of Robert E. Park and the Chicago 
school as studies in urbanization. Then he considers the Lynas’ 
Middletown as a study in industrialization and finally Lloyd Warner's 
and Low's Social System of a Modern Factory asa study in bureau- 


With these three key concepts he then examines a number of 
other American studies to show how the triad works out in the 
development of American society over the past 50 years. The book 
ends with anthropological, psycho-analytic, and sociological 
perspectives and an epilogue on methods. This is a very ambinous 
programme for a single volume and it does not always suceed, burt 
it was well worth trying and the book contains many mteresting 
insights. His anthropological perspective radiates from R.adin with 
a sidelong glance at Fortes and Leach. This narrow view of anthro- 

logy diminishes the value of this section. This 1 regrettable since 

is ‘dramatic’ view of the nature of community life would put 
him very much in sympathy with such recent British work as Dr. 
V. W. Turner's book on the Ndembu. 

British readers who feel that psychology and sociology are 
different levels of analysis should not be put off by the psycho- 
analytic intrusion at the end since it is not evident in most of the 
book. Itis, in any case, as he points out, difficult to write of exurban 
or suburban America without bringing in psychiatry. 

Despite shortcomings in detail this book provides an excellent 
introduction to the literature on community studies in America and 
a valiant first attempt at theoretical synthesis. It should be very 
welcome on both counts. 

RONALD FRANKENBERG 


Pennsylvania Songs and Legends, Edited by George Korson. 
: Baltimore (Johns Hopkins P.) (London agents; O.U.P), 
132 1960, Pp, 474, 14 fext figs., 108 tunes, Black Rock: 

: Mining Folklore of the Pennsylvania Dutch. By 

George Korson. Baltimore (Johns Hopkins P.) (London agents: O.U.P.), 

1960, Pp, xi, $43, 15 text figs., 11 tunes. Price £75 the set 
In the first volume, Profesor Korson and other well-known 

American recorders most vividly describe the influence which local 

scenery, social history and economic conditions exercised on 

Pennsylvanian folklore. Chapter 4 is devoted to the Indians and later 

we are told of their annual pilgrimage to the Oil Creek in order to 

cure the ailing members of their tribe by means of the oily water 

(pp. go2f.). Loneliness and homesickness account for the survival 

of British and German songs and traditions. The hymns of the 

Amish (a branch of the Mennonites) are moving; they adapted the 

poems written by their martyrs to tunes current in the carly six- 

teenth century. The love-sick son of an English settler, the witch of 

Huguenot extraction (pp. 20sff.) and the hilarious Gypsy story- 

teller (pp. 4r2ff.) are as well portrayed as the ‘canallers,’ railroaders, 

coal-miners, oilmen, the gigantic lumberjacks, the deft raftsmen, 
the daring log-drivers, and the tough wagoners, whose vehicles 
are said to be modelled after the English covered wagon. 

In the second volume, Professor Korson records the 170 years’ 
history of anthracite, starting with the accidental discovery of the 
black stone in yor. He has mastered the economic and technical 
development of this important fuel with the same ease as the various 
branches of folklore: folk medicine, religious folklore, food, 
housing, courtship and marriage customs, “bundling,’ ghost stories, 
ballads, ete, The painting of the Indian head (pp. S2f.) recalls the 
scouring of the White Horse in Berkshire. The references to the fall 
of meteorites (p. 114), the divining rod (p. 199) and the Cornish 
miners (p. 161) may peecney appeal to British readers. I only 

t that many recordings had to be omitted on account of lack 
of space and that the author does not indicate where they can be 
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Tribe, Caste and Nation. By F. G. Bailey. Manchester (UP), 1960. js seen as a single, interconnected system of relationships within and 

«Pp. 275, 12 plates. Price £1 155. between which, although conflicts take place, there is ultimate con- 

133 Tribe, Caste and Nation is a competent, indeed sistency of norms and provision for the resolution of conflict. A 

| masterly, analysis of political relationships among — sub-structure 1s one portion of a structure, made up of groups and 


Konds of the eastern Kondmal hills of Orisa. The work focuses on 
Baderi, a dispersed village comprising nine hamlets ina valley which 
rises cast of the Salki river. Baderi lies some two miles from Bisipara, 
the Oriya village whose changing caste structure the author 
analysed in his earlier book, Caste and the Economic Frontier. 

Part I concerns the tribal structure of the Konds, It analyses 
changes and attrition in the patrilineal lineage, localized m one 
village, and in the wider territorial clan, which have taken place 
since the establishment of British administration in 1855. The author 
shows how the traditional structure was able’ to respond to such 
factors as differential population growth, migration and local con- 
quests, while maintaining a structure of local groups based on 

udo-agnation. In modern times, with the suppression of human 
sacrifice and of inter-clan warfare, the marketability of land, the 
introduction of turmeric as a cash crop and other ‘external’ changes, 
the clans have lost their military and religious functions and agnatic 
groups are no longer commensurate with territorial units. Never- 
theless, the agnatic groups are not simply dying away. The lincage 
which dominates one village has, in particular, remained vigorous, 
and is upheld by the persistence of certain traditional laws, such as 
the rule that waste land and house sites belong jointly to members 
of the localized patrilineal group. 

Part I moves into an analysis of changing relations between the 
Konds and their lower caste dependants: Kond Smiths, Herdsmen, 
Potters and Pans (Untouchables), and the separate Oriya caste of 
Herdsmen. The author explores reasons for the comparatively 
traditional roles still filled by Smiths and Herdsmen, and makes an 
illuminating analysis of recent attempts at rebellion on the part of 
the Kond Pans, contrasting these with the more revolutionary 
movements going on among the Oriya Pans of Bisipara. 

The latter section of Part Il concerns changing relations between 
Konds and the castes of hill Oriyas who live among them. These are 
considered within the wider regional framework of the eastern 


Kondmals, and over a longer time span—through a period of some 
nine centuries in which the Konds were partially incorporated into 


chiefdoms on the fringes of the Oriya kingdoms of the plains; into 
the period of British administration following the Merah wars of 
1836-1845; and into the modem period of Independence and nascent 
political democracy. The analysis, while schematic and based on 
sketchy historical materials, provides an illuminating theoretical 
framework capable of expansion and modification in the light of 
future historical research. [ have one specific criticism. Bailey argues 
that the main reasons why the Konds did not become fully incorpor- 
ated into the Oriya political system were that the Oriya hill chiefs 
on the peripheries of the plains kingdoms had too few soldiers to 
overpower the Konds, and that these chiefs were at war among 
themselves (p. 174). I would suggest that a deeper reason lies in 
environmental factors: the break between the hill regions, 
difficult of access and capable of only limited wet rice cultivation, 
and the irrigated plains with their high fertility and relative case of 
communications. Specifically, it seems probable that Oriya political 
forms petered out at the edges and in the valleys of the Kondmals 
because the technology and subsistence base of the plains culture of 
that period had only limited efficiency in the hills and could provide 
neither the level of productivity nor the communications network 
necessary to incorporate the region into the centralized political 
institutions of the plains, 

Part II brings the analysis back to Baden. Through an ingenious 
discussion of a single dispute, the author links the strands of the 
tribal structure, the caste structure and the changing administrative 
structure by showing how individuals play roles in all these struc- 
tures, choosing (with greater or lesser foresight) now one and now 
another role system through which to gain their personal ends, 

Throughout the book, two sets of assumptions underlie the 
analysis One set involves a conception of Kond society as com~- 
prising a number of separate structures of relationships, A structure 
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institutions which are Classified by their activity content. DB is 
concerned with political sub-structures, defined as structures of 
‘regularities in behaviour between men and between groups con- 
cerning power over men and resources’ (pp- 3,243). He sees modern 
Konds as concurrently involved in at least four political sub- 
structures: the local eribal system of clans and lineages; the local 
system of relations between Konds and their low-caste dependants; 
the system of relations in the wider society with Oriyas as ritual 
superiors, cultural aliens, traders and representatives of the admunis- 
tration; and the most modern, emergent structure of political parties 
and representative democracy. The first two sub-structures seem to 
be seen as separable but not contradictory; the third and fourth 
contain norms which at some points contradict the norms of the 
first two, and at other points contradict each other. The author 
attempts both static and dynamic analyses of these sub-structures. 
The former involves a statement of the norms and their internal 
Consistency within cach structure. The latter, through analyses of 
case materials, shows how the norms are only imperfectly realized 
in practice, and how individuals can sometimes choose to act within 
one structure rather than another to gain their personal ends. 

This approach has great advantages. It enables the author to 
organize his complex and voluminous field and historical data into 
an orderly, compact and highly ingenious analysis. It also permuts 
him to introduce the actors in his case histories as sentient and 
conative beings rather than as puppets of the social structure. lam, 
however, left with a certain uneasiness. For while the author stresses 
that he is dealing with a single ‘political field’ (p, 12), and discusses 
‘bridge actions’ on the part of individuals who move between the 
several sub-structures, | suspect that he may have skimped analysis 
of the precise ways in which these structures have influenced one 
another; of new institutions which may overarch the several political 
sub—structures; and of new forms of behaviour which make com- 
promises between the contradictory norms of two structures and 
which may themselves develop into norms. An example of the latter 
might, for instance, be the new norms of ‘compromise’ etiquette 
which seem to have developed in several parts of India between 
higher-caste cultivators and administrative officials of lower caste. 
Bailey himself, again, provides a local example of an ‘overarching’ 
institution in the relationship between the Baderi Konds and their 
Oriya preceptor (p. 237). This relationship in some contexts over- 
arches both the Kond-Ontya system with its competitive conflicts 
and also the modern relationships between Kond kinsfolk. One 
suspects that there may be other such overarching institutions— 
perhaps predominantly in the ritual sphere—which tend to resolve 
‘contradictions’ between the several political sub-structures, and are 
thus essential to a discussion of the total political field. 

The second assumption, concerning human nature, is for me more 
dubious and less valuable heuristically than the first: ‘that the 
individual's motive in giving or continuing to give his allegiance to 
a political group is that in this way he be i to gain his ends and 
retain or achieve command over men and resources.” The author is 
slippery on this point and difficult to pin down. He admits, for 
example, that thes ie “a xvas view bow of hnusias nature and of 
social process’ (p. 11) and that men have many other motives than 
those of controlling other men and resources. At the end of the book, 
finally, he remarks that his generalization is only ‘a statement 
“political entrepreneurs,” not about everyone’ (p. 257). It may be 
truc that those who actively seck authority and who initiate new 
forms of political action are often, and primarily, motivated by a 
desire to control men and resources—although this is little more than 
a tautological restatement, in psychological terms, of their actual 
activities. But Bailey is in any case concemmed with much more than 
‘political entrepreneurs.’ His case histories contain a multiplicity of 
kinds of men with a rich variety of motives, which the author 
officials exercise their powers with varying motives, and hold them 
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Sirdar, are born to power and wield it with a judicious combination 
of self-interest and group interest. Some, like the Pan official 


Nrusingh, achieve power through cunning. Some, like Goneswaro 
Bisoi, have it thrust upon them and incompetently waste the fruits 
(pp. 201-12). I suggest that the author's assumption of dominance of 
power motives 1s ut ary to the main body of his excellent 
sociological analysis, and that in the few places where it obtrudes, it 
merely tends to shackle the personalities who otherwise emerge so 
vividly in this book. KATHLEEN GOUGH 


Pul Eliya: A Village in Ceylon. By E.R. Leach. London (C.U.P.), 
3 4 Pen Pp, xv, 344, plates, tables, plans, diagrams. Price 
. ra 45. 

- In The Political Systems of Highland Burma Dr. 

Leach examined social structure in the light of “the difficult 
Durkheimian notion of “ collective representations,"" and in doing 
so he considered ritual ‘as providing an “outline plan” in terms of 
which individuals orientate their day-to-day behaviour.’ Diver- 
gencies of behaviour arise because individuals ‘fill in the details of 
the ideal schema in different ways.’ Pul Eliya is a similar exercise, 
but in addition it tries to show that the facts which constitute a social 
structure are statistical, normal mot normative. In Dr. Leach’s 
opinion the treatment of social structure as if it were a sect of norma- 
tive rules (an approach prevalent in recent anthropological writing) 
is damaging to the study; and in this book he sets out to justify 
these views by examining the relationship between land use and 
kinship in a Ceylonese village of 146 inhabitants. This point of view, 
and the scrupulous way in which the evidence from which the 
propomtiots are derived is presented, make Pwl Eliya an important 
Rights over land in the village are mainly those concerned with 
house sites and irrigated rice fields. Land is individually owned, 
but ownership is justified in terms of the kinship system, which is 
non-lineal. All children inherit equally from both parents, and land 
rights and connexions acquired by marriage make affinal relation- 
ships as important as those of consanguinity. The villagers, with a 
few exceptions, are in fact kinsmen belonging to one caste, and are 
linked to other villages in an endogamous unit known as the waniga 
(sub-caste), which becomes visible only in connexion with marriage 
and formerly in the administrative system. Kinship groups within 
the village are of two sorts. First, compounds or house sites (gedara) 
are ‘associated with a particular group of people, namely those 
who owned the land in the compound and have the right to build 
houses there.” In theory membership is acquired by descent. Second- 
ly, there are what Dr. Leach calls ‘still vaguer entities which the 
Pul Eliya villagers describe as pavula (families).” Important rights are 
vested in the two latter types of group. Compound membership, 
in particular, confers, as it were, rights of citizenship in the village. 


This situation is familiar to all whe have worked with non- 
unilineal kinship systems, whose logic makes it virtually impossible 
to form enduring corporate groups recruited on kinship principles 
alone. Any bilateral selection from the whole range of an in- 
dividual’s recognized kin (his kindred), plus that of his wife, will 
necessarily lose its raison d'étre at his death. Nor is a solution to the 
impermanence of such groups to be found by selecting all the 
descendants of one of the many ancestors in the gencalogy linking 
kindred members. Unlike lineages, such bilateral descent groups 
have overlapping membership and may pose awkward problems of 
conflicting interest. It is hardly surprising that few have been re- 
corded, and that their importance tends to be less than that of other 
kinds of groups, usually local groups. Consequently a bilateral 
kinship system presents its users with difficulties in handling long- 
term matters, such as the management and transmission in time of 
undivided estates. These can be solved in a kinship idiom only by 
such makeshifts as entail or the Iban bilek. In this connexion Dr. 
Leach says: ‘Kin groups do not exist as things in themselves without 
regard to the rights and interests which centre in them ... The 
anthropological problems ... are: What are these common 
interests? What individuals share them? Why is kinship rather 
than some other principle of incorporation used to provide the 
sanction of legitimacy ?” These points are indeed well taken, though 
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it may purvzle later generations to know why it was ever necessary. 
On irathee band when Dr. Leach describes the groups which he 
found in Pul Eliya and how they were recruited, his account is not 
always easy to follow, This is particularly noticeable in connexion 
with pavula groupings. The term, we are told, “has much the same 
range of meaning as the English word family,’ and to handle the 
several types of group—all called parwla—which for different 
purposes, can be variously selected from kinsmen and affines, Dr. 
Leach speaks of ideal and effective pavula, The former is ‘one 
kindred descended from a common ancestress.’ Rivers's ambiguous 
term is probably thus used to avoid calling such a category of kin 
a descent group, which term has recently acquired specifically 
unilineal connotations. But this leaves no term for the ego-centr 
kindred (in no sense one descent group) from whom are recruited, 
with the addition of affines, the effective pavula for ‘some specific 
political purpose,” A group of this kind Dr. Leach calls * personal 
kindred” or ‘kin-based political faction.” In recruiting such a group 
‘kinship serves as an explanation rather than a cause of a political 
alli * The vagueness (the word is Dr. Leach’s) of these ego- 
centred groups makes them a little elusive and the chase is not 
always helped by the author's slightly idiosyncratic use of terms. 
However, the ethnography is given in such detail that the reader 
can do as he is urged and work out the matter for himself. In the 
same way he can check the major propositions in the book and 
indulge himself in the pleasures of induction rather than those of 
deduction with which he is usually presented. H. §. MORRIS 


‘The Bhils of West Khandesh: A Social and Economic Survey. 
I 2 fe By Irawati Karvé, Bombay (Anthrop. Soc.), 1961. Pp. 85, 


ilies... reap 

This modest little survey of the soctal and economic 
conditions under which the Bhils of West Khandesh District live is 
perhaps of socio-cconomic rather than strictly anthropological 
interest, But the first chapter contains an account of the clan system 
of the Bhils, of their joint family, and of their marriage saa 
which is done with the care and exactitude which we have | i 
to expect from Professor Karvé. In her interesting notice of the rare 
gharghushi form of marriage she might have added that, under the 
name of paithu, it is well known if not actually very frequent among 
Gonds and Baigas in Madhya Pradesh. The rest of the booklet is 
taken up with statistical accounts, obtained by sampling, of the 
houses and furniture of the Bhils, of their occupations and pursuits, 
of their literacy, mobility and external contacts. There is a brief note 
on cremation and burial, the latter being used in extreme poverty 
or in cases of a bad death. The survey was conducted largely by 
means of a questionnaire in Marathi of which an English translation 
is included. 

The author, while appreciative of Bhil culture and advocating 
help and preferential treatment for Bhils, deprecates their adminis- 
trative segregation as a scheduled tribe, and her opinion is one which 
should carry very great weight, J. H. HUTTON 


Social Status and Power in Java. By Leslie H. Palmier. LSD 
3 6 Monogs. on Soc, Anthrop. No. 20. London (Athlone P.), 


1960. Pp. vii, r71. Price £1 tos. 

Mr, Palmier’s book offers many interesting data 
both to those who are familiar with Javanese society and to those 
who are not. It is based on field research carried out during two 
year-long visits to Indonesia in 1951-2 and 1953-54, the major part 
of which was spent in two provincial towns of Central Java, having 
populations of 8,000 and 80,000 people respectively, whilst a con- 
siderable amount of information is also derived from previous 
publications by Burger, Furnivall, Kocntjaraningrat, Schriecke and 
others. Three status systems are described which exist in Java along- 
side one another: the traditional status system of the nobility, that 
of Islam society and that of the new national leaders, 

Studies on status in south-east Asian socicties are rare. This book 
produces evidence of careful, patient research and of a great deal of 
thought, and at the same time it makes fascinating reading. Of 
particular interest are the chapters on status and kinship among the 
Javanese nobility and that on maternal status, kinship and appoint- 
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ments as it appears in a bilateral system with some predominance in 
the patrilineal line. 

For those not familiar with the subject matter a key to the 
numerous titles of office and of nobility, which are partly cited in 
English, partly in Indonesian, as well as to the numerous Indenenan 
words scattered throu t the book, would be a welcome addition. 

The first chapter, which gives an outline of the history and society 
of Indonesia, presents at least one statement with which one might 
disagrees ‘only the Javanese, the people of Central and Eastern Java, 
reached a high degree of civilization’ (p. 3). In his chapter on Status 
and Kinship among the Javanese Nobility the writer, dealing with 
the important matter of generation and age, declares (p. 43): "it was 
thus effective seniority which decided the form of treatment, not 
seniority as expressed in the kinship pattern.” According to several 
of my Javanese informants generation prevails above actual age, at 
least during the initial stage of contact between two relatives: ¢.¢. a 
boy will call his father's sia brother ‘paman,' uncle, though the 
latter be younger than himself in age. 


Although several questions remain to be solved, icularly 
concerning the senior and junior principle in the kinship system, 


Mr. Palmicr's book provides a penetrating study of Javanese society 
in which both the data of research and those of previous publications 
are intelligently combined. E. ALLARD 


Time off to Dig: Archrology and Adventure in Remote 
ae Afghanistan. By Sylvia Matheson. Londen (Odhams), 
137 1961. Pp. 286, Price sot $4. 

. This is an account of two seasons, those af 19496 ant. 

1957, spent with the ition of M. Jean-Marie Casal at the site 

of Mundiyak near Kandahar, ‘The excavations appear to have been 

principally in strata of the third millennium #.c. The author pro- 
vides some clear pictures and descriptions of the discoveries, notably 
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of the remarkable mud-brick colonnade on Mound A. She also 
speculates on the ossible links between this culture and those of 
Sumer and Sind. But there is much here besides archrology, and 
the colourful and observant accounts of personalities and episodes 
encountered both at Mundiyak and in journeys elsewhere in castern 
Afghanistan include much of ethnological interest. The description 
of the buzkasht game in Kabul is particularly deserving of note, .- 
along with various remarks about snake lore, which seems to have 
held a particular fascination for the author. W. Cc. BRICE 


The Snowman and Company, By Odette Tchernise. London (Hale), 
. 1961. Pp. 174. Price 185. | 
138 This book is written by a journalist with an enthursi- 
asm for geography and natural science, and it has both 
the merits and defects that one ae expect from such an author. 
The writing is clear and vivid, but the treatment is uncritical and the 
subject itself is hardly one to encourage & profound contribution, 
There is not one shred of really acceptable evidence for the existence 
of the yeti, or ‘Abominable Snowman, There are tracks, open to a 
wide variety of interpretation, reports of greater of lesser respomsi- 
bility from people who claim to have seen the creature, and a con- 
siderable amount of faked evidence, sical from * di from 
life’ to the alleged yeti scalp which was recently a cause of disillusion- 
ment to Sir Edmund Hillary. But still no single yeti has been shot § 
or photographed, let alone captured alive, and unul there is some 
positive evidence of this kind speculations about the nature of the 
heast must be somewhat wasteful of time and energy. The more 
credulous and romantic reader will doubtless find much to entertain 
him in this lively and well written book; others may wish that the 
guthor had applicd her talents to a more valuable and rewarding 
subject. RICHARD CARRINGTON 
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Social Change in the Industrial Revolution. Hy Neil J. Smelser. 
3 Londen (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 1949. Pp. 440. 


Price 2 

Mr. Smelser is a sociologist from California Univer- 
sity who has been sifting the vast quantity of historical evidence 
relating to social and economic changes in the Lancashire cotton 
industry between 1770 and 1840. His aim has been to show that 
many of these changes tend to conform to a standard model taken 
from sociological theory and form a typical sequence. This sequence 
usually consists of seven steps which can be set out as in the left-hand 
column of the table, In the right-hand column we have extracted 
examples which he has given in relation to eighteenth-century 
spINTNE,. 


Step 1. Disatisfaction with some ai- Kay'sflying shuttle doubled 
pects of the system's func- the weavers output and 
honing. caused a chronic shortage 

of hand-spun yarn. 

Quality of yarn tended to 

deteriorate, prices rose and 

weavers blamed the spin- 
ners 


Step 2. Symptoms of disturbance. 


Step 3. Social control. Prosecution of spinners for 
embezzling cotton on 
which they were working. 

Step 4. Search for better solutions. Prizes offered for machines 
which would spin six 
threads at once. 

Step 4. Formulation of better line of Invention of Hargreaves's 

action. spinning jenny. 


Rapid spread of the jenny 
over the countrysid 


Step 7. General incorporation into Movement of the jenny 
the social system. into factorics. 


While the example in the table is based on eighteenth-century 
spinning, the author finds changes conforming to his model in the 


self-acting mules of the nineteenth century, in the development of 
the power loom, the growth of savings banks and the invention 
and spread of co-operative societies. 

Broadly speaking one can say that steps 2 and 3 deal with the 
diagnosis and treatment of immediate symptoms, 2 sort of first aid, 
whereas steps 4 to 7 deal with the search for, discovering, trial and 
gencral adoption of more permanent and fundamental remedies. 

It is not difficulr to discover evidence of other changes which 
could be fitted to much the same model though sometimes one of 
the steps may be missing. One may note for example that many of 
the bye-laws in municipal bills are evidence of local dissatisfacnion 
and disturbances and the desire to exercise social control. The final 
stage is reached when a group of clauses mn municipal acts are re- 
pealed and replaced by national legislation. The new Weights and 
Measures Bill for example replaces provisions in 153 municipal of 
county Acts and will provide complete fulfilment of step 7. 

The method is one of valuc and interest. It permits the identifica~ 
tion by historians of quite long chains of causes and effects and 
many of Smelser’s examples throw new light om some confused 
situations, One must perhaps be wary, however, of assuming that 
all steps represent true progress, even if they conform neatly to the 
model. The death penalty when first applied by statute to sheep- 
stealing, no doubt constituted step 3 or step 7. 

The Industrial Revolution was not pure progress: it had the vir- 
tues and vices of the bee hive and the ant hill where the achievements 
of pany toiling beings acting in one organization at once dazzle 
and depress. The economist and the technician perceive a miracle 
while the humanist sees the loss of craftsmanship and the enslavement 
of man, woman and child by the machine. The truth is that some 
social roles by their nature involved hardships or solitude or con- 
tinuous labour; the galley and the sailing ship, the coal mine, 
barracks and the orphanage have all at times had cruel disciplines 
which were accepted by long tradition, The great cotton mills, 
however, rose so quickly that men never gr w blind co their short- 
comings. Mr. Sm ‘shows that some sttean of the carly industrial 

ractices had a stronger moral justification at the time than is 
commonly supposed. HENRY E. WADSWORTH 
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MAKING A WATER POT BY THE BEATER-AND-ANVIL TECHNIQUE IN CEYLON 


Photograplis: RK. Raven-Hurt 
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TO PROFESSOR HERBERT JOHN FLEURE, F.R.S., 
ON HIS EIGHTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 
6 JUNE, 1962 
GREETINGS 


‘The Honorary Editor of Man has the honour to convey to Professor Fleure the heartfelt congratulations of 
140 the President and Fellows of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland on 
the completion of his eighty-fifth year, and their good wishes for many more years of wise and vigorous activity in its 


counsels and in the advancement of the study of man. 


THE BEATER-AND-ANVIL TECHNIQUE IN 
POTTER Y-MAKING* 


by 


MAJOR BR. RAVEN-HART 
Kandy, Ceylon 


The consolidation, and often the thinning and 
[41 expansion, of the walls of an unfired clay 
vessel, by beating them from without while supporting 
them from within by an ‘anvil’ moved to the point of 
impact, is a widely used technique. Two special cases are 
here considered: the manufacture of very thin-walled 
vessels of globular form; and that of casseroles with very 
thin bases. Incidentally, the term ‘beater’ seems preferable 
to ‘bar,’ ‘ paddle,” “mallet” and such, which imply one or 
two beating surfaces only, whereas Dumont describes for 
South India a beater of square cross-section on a cylindrical 
handle, thus giving four such surfaces. | 

Besides these two special cases, applications of this 
technique have been de almost universal: for example, 
where tall vases are to be made, so tall that they must be 
built up in horizontal sections, these being joined by rabet- 
ting and slip, and the joint consolidated by beating— 
Duhamel du Monceau? for example describes this, and 
it is used at Delft and Stvres today. 

The two special cases are described for present-day 
‘eylon, and it is of particular interest that they are not 
techniques surviving among more or less backward 
peoples, but commercial processes competing successfully 
vith imported products, and so important that they are 
taught (chiefly to future teachers of the craft) at the 
Government School of Art in Colombo (to the staff of 
which I owe thanks for helping me to get some of the 
photographs). 7 , 

To produce globular vessels, specifically pots for carry- 
ing water from the well, a thick-walled cylinder is thrown 
on the wheel, and the neck and lip shaped on it of their 
full intended size: Plate Ha shows such a cylinder cut open 

* With Plate H and two text figures 
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vertically, but the walls here shown would be thick enough 
for a small vessel only, say 8 inches or so in diameter at sth 
most—the large water pot shown in later photographs 
would demand far thicker initial walls, This cylinder is 
then removed from the wheel and allowed to dry until 
leather-hard. The left hand holding a mushroom-shaped 
stone anvil is inserted, the right hand holds the beater: 
both are shown in Plate Hb. Little by little the walls are 
thinned, and the vessel therefore enlarged and given a 
globular form, the anvil being shifted for each stroke of 
the beater so as to resist it. The base is closed (Plate He), 
also by beating, and given a convex form (as seen from 
without) whick continues the curve of the body: it would 
be practically impossible to produce this form, with the 
very thin walls desired, by use of the wheel only. The neck 
and parts of the shoulders are not beaten, and consequently 
retain the wheel striations. After further drying the pro- 
cess is repeated: some potters even do this a third time. 
The clay used is local, the so-called “milk clay’ of a pale 
prcy colour, firing at low temperatures to a pleasing red- 
rown. , 

A finished vessel is shown on Plate Hd, with a foot rule 
as scale; this particular one weighed 5 Ib. only, thanks to 
the extreme thinness of the walls, under a quarter-inch, 
with an obvious advantage to the user, at any rate on the 
way to the well. Fig. 1 shows this vessel in use; the 
functional shape will be noted, the curve of the lip fitting 
the forearm, that of the body the hip and waist. The almost 
perfect symmetry will also be noted, in contradiction of 
the absurd statement by Waters3 thar “before the intro- 
duction of the wheel only vessels... . of rude unsymmetri- 
cal shape could have been made,’ since, although in this 
case the initial cylinder was wheel-thrown, it acid equally 
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well have been hand-modelled or ring-built (the incorrectly 
termed ‘coiling’), so that this particular application of the 
beater technique may well have antedated the discovery of 
the wheel. 
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Fic. 1. THE CEYLON WATER POT IN USE 
Photograph: R. Raven-Hart 


In fact, there is reason to think that it may have been 
first developed in conjunction with ring building, since 
globular vessels showing partial ring structure are not 
uncommon; and, although it is perfectly possible to pro- 
duce such vessels by ring building alone, it is by no means 
cay if thin walls are desired, as anyone who has tried it 
will confirm. 

Beater finishing with initial ring building is described 
by Bushnell and Digby 4 for Arizona before a.p. 1400; by 
Cole, quoted by Gifford: for Luzon; by Shepard® in 
general; by Ruscoe? for Tanganyika ‘and other African 
tribes’; by Holmes* for the eastern United States in 
antiquity; by Guthe® for the Pueblo Indians, although by 
pressure from within rather than from without (and the 
description in the Introduction by A. V. Kidder of the 
pre-Pucblo ‘fashion’ of burps leaving unsmoothed 
the rings at the necks of small cooking vessels of globular 
form, all traces of the rings being obliterated elsewhere 
‘by rubbing down the surface,’ strongly suggests that the 
obliteration was in reality caused by beating. Another 
suspicious reference is in Ségaard'® where the extreme 
thinness of the walls is mentioned, and the absence of ring 
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texture and wheel striations (although this might equally 
well be a case for the next paragraph). 

Examples where a handancdelies cylinder is the initial 
stage are given by Shepard! for the Plains Tribes of the 
southern United States; by Betts'? for the Tangkhul 
Nagas; by Mills by tor the Ao and Lhota Nagas; by 
Mackay ‘4 for northern India; and by Guthe? for Pucblo 
pottery, again by pressure from within, not from without. 
Comparable with the last of these is the interesting survival 
described by Jensen "5 for Denmark, where such a cylinder 
is pressed and beaten from within by a stone, with the 
note that the women potters tried the wheel but did not 
adopt it. 

| have given elsewhere an example from Upper Burma 
of exactly the Ceylon technique of starting with a small 
cylinder, wheel-thrown and thick-walled, but only very 
roughly shaped except for neck and lip.** If, however, the 
wheel is thus used, an obvious development suggests itself: 
instead of a small cylinder, a somewhat reduced edition of 
the vessel desired is thrown, say four-fifths the dimensions 
of this, though with the neck and lip full-size, and with a 
Hat base, this miniature then being expanded by beating 
and the base given its outward curve. Gifford'7 quotes 
this for Madras,1* Assam and North-West India»; 
Dumont?! for South India, figuring one example of a 
globular pot; Mackay? for northern India, with mentions 
of the South-Western United States, Assam, South-Eastern 
Asia, through Malaya into Indonesia. Mention is also made 
here of the finding of mushroom-shaped ‘anvils’ at 
Harappa and ‘various sites in Northern Baluchistan’; but 
there is room for caution here, since Nicholson #3 reports 
a technique from Northern Nigeria in which a flat disc 
of clay is formed into a shallow bowl by beating It into a 
cavity considerably smaller than the vessel intended 
(exactly the technique used in forming a copper bowl from 
a disc) and here the beater is of the ‘anvil’ shape, and no 
anvil is used. 

There are also many references in the literature where 
beater-use is quoted or may be suspected, but no statement 
is made as to the original foto whether ring-built, hand- 
modelled, or wheel-thrown. Such include Talcott,?4 who 
mentions the “similar [extraordinarily thin] fabric... of 
hydnia and water-pots’ from Athens in the fifth 
century B.c., since although such may be wheel-thrown, a 
very skilled potter is needed; Holmes+s; Gifford again=4 
and many of the references quoted by him.*7 | 

It is suggested that an examination of domestic pottery 
in museum collections might bring to light many other 
examples of this particular beater technique. Indications 
would be (a) globular form, (b) neck large cnough to 
admit the clenched fist, (c) absence of ring texture or 
wheel striations except on neck and shoulders, (d) the 
walls far thinner than these parts and the vessel su risingly 
light for its size, (e) the presence of anvil | impling 
(although it is striking how little of this can be detected in 
Ceylon vessels).2* 

The second Ceylon technique is used to produce 
casseroles for use over charcoal, with very thin and 
slightly concave bases (as seen from within}. Here the wall 
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and rim are wheel-thrown, the base being left incomplete 
as in Fig, 2. After drying to leather-hardness the vessel is 
inverted over an as ee and the base beaten from without 
so as to close it, and of course thin and consolidate it as 
well as give it the desired curve. After further drying and a 
second Secting the inside of the base is scraped to remove 
dimpling, so that particles of food may not lodge in these 
indentations; and the vessel is fired in the normal way. 


a a 
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Fic. 2. CASSEROLES UNDERGOING THEIR FIRST DRYING IN 
CEYLON, THE BASES INCOMPLETE 
Photograph: R. Raven-Hart 


Dumont*? describes this see (except for the form of 
the beater already mentioned) for ‘most of the Tamil- 
speaking country’ of South India, Talcott» writes of 
such casseroles from Athens of the fifth century .c. that 
‘the fabric seems extraordinarily thin... the bottoms 
are seldom intact’; but adds that “possibly quick cookin 

compensated for frequent breakage, whereas the ey 
reasons are that a thin wall resists heat better than does a 
thick one, and especially that the beating removes all risk 
of residual air bubbles which when heated mtight explode 
the base or flake away part of it. Brogniart3* also gives for 
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India an exact description of the technique just detailed 
for Ceylon, except possibly for the shape of the beater 
figured by him. _ 

‘Here again other examples of this technique may be 
lying in museums awaiting investigation, and the main 


purpose of this paper is to appeal for such study. 
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THE INCIDENCE OF SICKLE-CELL TRAIT IN TWO 
BASTAR TRIBES, I* 


by 


R. 5. NEGI 
Anthropological Survey of India, Nagpur, India 


+ ay When first discovered by Lehmannand Cutbush 
[42 (1952) in the Nilgiris, and subsequently con- 
firmed by Biichi (1955), the sickle-cell trait was considered 
to be localized in certain isolated pockets in South India. 
But the recent investigations of Sukumaran ef al. (1956), 
Foy ef al. (1956) and Shukla and Solanki (1958) clearly 
saecste that the trait has a much wider distribution, in 
India, than was previously thought. Shukla and Solanki's 
investigation (1958) amongst the Mahar, Kunbi and Teli, of 
Nagpur region in Central India, as well as my own prelimi- 


nary investigations amongst the Mahar of Nagpur (Negi, 
1959), Ssh high ene! of sickle-cell trait in the 
Mahars. The Mahars, who extend from the Arabian Sea 


coast in the west to the Bastar plateau in the cast, are a 
varied group and considered to have originated by admix- 
ture between the autochthons of the eastern region of 
Central India and the Proto-Australoid clement from the 
south. It would seem likely, therefore, that the sickle-cell 
trait would leave its traces in Bastar, the obvious route of 
migration, on the way to the naagaes this I do not mean 
to exclude the possibility that the autochthons of this region 
themselves possessed the trait. The purpose of this com- 
munication is to report the incidence of sickle-cell trait as 
studied by me in the two Bastar tribes during the period 
December, 1958, to February, 1959. 


Material and Method 


The two tribes included in this study are the Dorla and 
the Dhurwa. The Dorla sample represents the Eastern 
Dorla, inhabiting the riverain tract of | the southern part of 
Konta Tahsil, while the Dhurwa inhabit the forest region, 
north and south of Kanger Reserve Forest. There is yet 
another section of Dhurwa who are scattered all over the 
Bhatra tract, north of Jagdalpur, about 30 to 40 miles north- 
west of the main Dhurwa tract. The largest concentration 
of this section is in the village of Bastar, and its 12 hamlets 
scattered about two to three miles apart from each other, 
where about 84 Dhurwa families live. This section has 
formed a small isolate, having severed all connexion with 
the main Dhurwa group for many generations past. For 
this reason this section, though small in size, has been 
treated separately and called Northern Dhurwa for the 
purpose of the present study, The Dorla and Dhurwa sub- 
jects were investigated from villages in Konta tahsil and 
Konta and Jagdalpur tahsils respectively. The Northern 
Dhurwa subjects were investigated in Bastar village and its 
hamlets. The sample size for Dorla, Dhurwa and Northern 

* With four tables 
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Dhurwa is 200, 218 and 60 respectively and is considered to 
be adequate for showing the frequency distribution of the 
trait in the three populations. 

Every possible care was taken not to include closely re- 
lated persons in our samples, but in the Northern Dhurwa 
sample some related individuals may have been included, 
in spite of all precautions, as the whole sample was drawn 
from a single vibe On the whole the number of closely 
related persons included, if any, is not considered to be so 
high as to change the frequency of the trait in any appreci- 
able degree. 

Information on the sex and age of the subjects was also 
recorded. But the people's knowledge of age is extremely 
variable, and the majority of the As itt have no reliable 
orice: of their exact age. As no special technique was 
employed to determine the exact age, the ages recorded 
here can, at best, only be regarded as near approximates. 

Testing for sickling was done on the spot, by using 
freshly prepared 2 per cent. solution of Sodium-meta-bi- 
sulphite, in the manner described by Daland and Castle 
(1948). The results were read, in half-an-hour’s time, so as 
to avoid false positive reactions. All positives were re- 
tested, in order to ensure the reliability of the results. 

The frequency of sickle-cell trait, as reported in this 
study, includes both the heterozygotes and any livi 
homozygote. No attempt could be made to distinguish 
heterozygotes from homozygotes. It is, however, assumed 
that the number of homozygotes in this study will be very 
small, Lehmann and Raper (1956) have shown that the 
homozygotes rarely survive the first few years of life and 
even fewer reach the reproductive age. In our samples all 
the affected subjects are above 17 years of age. 


Results and Discussion 


Table I shows the frequency of sickle-cell trait amongst 
the three groups studied. 


TABLE |, FREQUENCY OF SICKLE-CELL TRAIT WITH RESPECTIVE §TAN- 
DARD ERROR IN THE THREE ETHNIC CROUPRS 


Exhiric group Niuntber of = Number of Frequency of Standard 
persons tested persons sickle-cell error 
7 affected trait 
Doria 200 eld) Ono O-O24 
Dwrwa 218 7 Ooj2 O-o12 
Northern Dhuruwa 60 ta) O167 o-o0g8 


It is noticeable that the Northern Dhurwa have the 
highest frequency of the trait, whereas the Dhurwa, who 
can be regarded as the source of the Northern Dhurwa, 
have a low frequency. Table II, giving the y? values and 
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Taste II, y* (1 D.F,) VALUES AND THE PROBABILITY FOR INTERGROUP 


DIFFEREN CES 
Ethnic group Dorla Northern Dhurura 
Dhurwn 12432 12°587 
p<-ool p< -o01 
Northern Dhurwa oass 
4O< p< -7O 


the probability for intergroup homogeneity test amongst 
the three groups taken in pairs, shows a highly significant 
difference between the Northern Dhurwa and the Dorla on 
the one hand and the Dhurwa on the other. The Northern 
Dhurwa and the Dorla, however, are not distinguishable. 
The considerable difference between the Dhurwa and the 
Northern Dhurwa may be attributed to two facts. (1) The 
Northern Dhurwa may have initially started as a separate 
group with a low frequency of the trait equal to that of the 
parent group, but during the first few generations after 
separation the gene for sickle-cell trait may have multiplied 
at a faster rate, because, owing to the very small effective 
breeding size of the closely isolated migratory group, the 
oscillation in the gene frequency would take a larger magni- 
tude, and the cumulative effect over a number of genera- 
tions may have led to the higher frequency of the trait. 
Furthermore, during the subsequent generations, when the 
expectation for homozygotes rises in such a small isolate, 
selection in the forms of protection to heterozygotes may 
have been intensified owing to the different ecological 
factors, in the new environment of the isolate, from those 
of the parent group. Thus genetic drift acting in conjunc- 
tion with selection may have resulted in the considerably 
higher frequency of the trait in the migratory Northern 
Dhurwa than in the parent group. A Greek parallel, where 
4 minute introduction resulted in a patch of high frequency 
(Hiernaux, 1955; Choremis et al., 1957), well substantiates 
this view. (2) The higher frequency of sickle-cell trait 
amongst the Northern Dhurwa may also be accounted for 
to a certain extent by the gene flow from other neigh- 
bouring populations, in the process of replenishing the 
scarcity of mates which a mal isolate necessarily experi- 
ences. The close resemblance of Dhurwa to Dorla, though 
geographically the two groups are far apart, points to a 
common element, which may have contributed the sickle- 
cell gene to both the populations. 

The low incidence of the trait in Dhurwa and its distri- 
butional pattern tempt one to propose that sickle-cell trait 
may not have been originally a Dhurwa trait, the possi- 
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bility remaining, that all the groups may have received the 


trait from a common source, in various proportions, a 
suggestion which of course needs further probing. All the 
cases that have been detected in the Dhurwa are localized 
in certain villages in different areas and thus indicate misce- 
genation. The Dhurwa, who are also known as Parja, are 
thought to be the same people as the Parja of Orissa, or at 
least the Dhurwa of Bastar and the Parja of Orissa may be 
said to be two branches of the same ance At one point, the 
Bastar Dhurwa extend up to the Orissa border, contiguous 
with the Parja inhabited area, and it is significant to note 
that no case of sickle-cell trait has been detected in this area 
so far. It would, therefore, be of great anthropological 
interest to investigate the Parja of Orissa for the presence or 
absence of the trait. A test has been made to see whether 
there is any difference in the frequency of the trait in the 
two sections of the main Dhurwa group, inhabiting two 
different geographical regions, and is given in Table Il. 


Taste (1. PReQUENCY OF SICKLE-CELL TRAIT WITH RESPECTIVE STAN- 
DARD ERROR IX DHURWA, NORTH AND SOUTH OF KANGER RESERVE 
FOREST 


Regional Number of Number of Frequency of Standard 

divisions persons persons =—sichele-cell = error 
tested affected trait 

North of Forest 60 3 o-og0 o-or8 

South of Forest 148 4 ols oor 


The test does not, however, reveal any statistically signifi- 
cant difference between the two regions. This may be due 
to the fact that, for such a low incidence, the sample size 1s 
not adequate for this test; from north of Kanger it is no 
doubt very inadequate. 

The Dorla, who show the next highest frequency, have 
an even distribution of the trait. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether the sickle-cell trait is as frequent in the 
Western Dorla also, though there is no reason to believe 
that the two sections of the tribe will be significantly 
different. | 

A further test (Table IV) was performed to see the effect 
of age on the sickle-cell trait. All the samples have been 
divided into three age groups. The age grouping has been 
done in such a way that maximum rounding-up of errors 
in age-recording may be attained. The y: tests reveal that 
the existing data are unable to show any effect of age on the 
frequency of sickle-cell trait. The trait has nearly the same 


Taste ['V; FREQUENCY OF SICKLE-CELL TRAIT IN DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 





Dorla 
Age group = No. of persons No. of persons Frequency of No. of persons 
tested showing sidele- sickle-cell tested 
ecll trait trait 
Less than 27 6s ro "144 B4 
28-42 oy 12 "Tat 106 
Above 43 36 4 “111 28 
Total 200 26 "130 218 
(x2 df.) +4080 
Probability “EO >p > 70 


frequency in all the age groups. 
Dinirwa Northern Dhurwa 
SS ee eee 
No. of persons Frequency of No. of persons No. of persons oes of 
showing sickle- sickle-cell tested showing sickle-  sickle-ce 
cell trait trait cell trait trait 
3 “O36 17 3 “176 
4 ‘0258 27 4 “148 
1 “036 16 3 “185 
7 “O32 6a TO “167 
og58 “1284 
p>'9s "95 >p>-90 


* Even though the expectation is less than the ohserved value, the exact x2 fest has not been performed as it is felt that it would not make any appreciable 
improvement in the conclusion. . 
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The relatively low frequencies of sickle-cell trait in Bastar 
indicates that some other factors than the selection process 
are to be invoked to explain the present distribution of the 
trait. By this | do not mean to deny the importance of 
sclection, but such differences, as between the Dhurwa and 
Dorla, inhabiting almost equally malarious regions, cannot 
be explained by the selection process alone. 


Summary 
The presence of sickle-cell trait in two Bastar tribes is 
reported. Oscillation in the gene frequency of a consider- 
able Je decir is demonstrated in a migratory isolate of 
one of the ethnic groups. 
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OBITUARY 


Robert H. Lowie: 1883-1957. With a portrait 
I first met Lowie while attending the Pan-Pacific 

14 _ Science Congress in San Francisco in 1939. His 

e kindly interest and the genial hospitality dispensed by 
him and Mrs, Lowie remain a pleasant memory. From then on 
we corresponded atintervals and met on his rare visits to England, | 
valued his friendship highly, and welcome this opportunity to 
express my admiration and regard at some distance in time from 
his death, 

Fiobert H. Lowie was born in 1883 in Vienna, the son of a 
German-speaking Hungarian father and an Austrian mother. 
Although the family moved to the United States when he was 
ten years old, the home atmosphere remained within the German 
cultural tradition. While he regarded German as his native tongue, 
he grew up completely bilingual; he read widely in both langu- 
ages and his knowledge of both German and English literature 
was phenomenal. 

Lowie was among those scholars, less common, alas, in the 
present generation than in his, who came to anthropology from 
other, not eeeeiey related, disciplines. His early fates i was 
a classical one, and during his studies at the City College of New 
York he was awarded a medal for his work in Greek. But at the 
same time he was reading extensively in various branches of 
science, notably in biology and in chemistry, to which he once 
thought of devoting his career. It was the philosophical questions 
aiers in his scientific studies that interested him most, following 
a philosophical bent which led him to become an ardent disciple 
of the great Austrian physicist and philosopher Emst Mach, 
whose influence upon Lowie's thinking remained strong through- 
out his life. After graduation he looked about for a subject on 
which to concentrate further studies, and was at first attracted to 
psychology because it ‘obviously admitted both of scientific 
research and of philosophical reasoning."! In planning his graduate 
work at Columbia University he came in contact with Franz 
Boas, a meeting which determined his choice of anthropology as 


$6 


his lifework. Lowie has put on record that Boas ‘inspired his 
students with a sense of the dignity of his science as a branch of 
knowledge that demanded as rigorous standards of research as 
a bs he older disciplines."? To this guiding principle Lowie 
ered in all his research and teaching. He defined his own atti- 
tude as follows: “The position of the scientific anthropologist is 
precisely the physicist’s and the astronomer's; he determines his 
data with the greatest precision feasible, generalizing about 
them exactly so far as the nature of the case permits, and no 
further.’3 
In the course of his studies at Columbia, Lowie met and worked 
for Clark Wissler, then recently appointed head of the Department 
of Anthropology at the American Museum of Natural History. 
This was another fateful meeting, for ir was Wissler who sent 
him to do the field work among the Plains Indians. His first 
assignment was to the Lemhi Shoshone of Idaho, and later he 
worked among the Stoney Assiniboine and the Northern Black- 
foot, In 1907 he paid his first visit to the Crow, to whom he was 
at onec a - In the same year he obtained a minor post at 
the American Muscum of Natural History, later becoming Assis- 
tant and subsequently Associate Curator of Anthropology at that 
institution. ‘These appointments led naturally to farther Feld work. 
In 1908 he went, at Wissler’s request, on a reconnaissance trip to 
the Chipewyan of Northern Alberta, a type of country and 
society contrasting sharply with those in his previous experience. 
Between 1910 and 1920, besides annual visits to the Crow, he 
worked among Hidatsa, Arikara, Eastern Dakota, Kiowa, Shos- 
hone, Ute and Paiute; he also spent parts of two summers among 
the Hopi, thus gaining some knowledge of yet another very 
different culture and environment. It is true that his visits to some 
of these tribes were short and his investigations therefore con- 
centrated on certain aspects of social organization, but within 
their limits the resulting reports are unrivalled. 
In 1921 Lowie was appointed Associate Professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, becoming full Professor in 192. With the 
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Department of Anthropology in that University he was associated 
for the rest of his lite, fe even after retiring with the ttl of Pro- 
fessor Emeritus in 1990 he continued actively in touch with it, and 
more than once conducted seminars. His colleagues at Berkeley 
were A. L. Kroeber and E. W. Gifford. This eminent triumvirate, 
with other distinguished scholars, built up the Department to 
become one of the foremost anthropological institutions in 
America. As a teacher, and particularly as a teacher of graduates, 
no less than through his writings, Lowie became and remains a 
major figure among anthropologtsts. 





ROBERT H. LOWIE [¢. 1950) 


Further field trips were carried out from Berkeley, including 
work among the Washo of California and Nevada in 1926 and 
a last visit to the Crow in 1931. Most of his monographs on the 
Plains Indians were published in the series Anthropological Papers of 
the American Museum of Natural History; other material appeared 
in the University of California Publications in American Archwology 
and Ethnology. Important papers will be found also in the Journal 
of American Folklore, the American Museum Journal, the American 
Anthropologist and other periodicals. His particular favourites, the 
Crow, among whom his most speinehevaiee work had been 
done, were given special treatment in a book, The Crow Indians 
(1935), intended to appeal to a wider public, but without sacrificing 
Lowie's high standard of scholarship. 

From 1935 onwards Lowie supplemented his extensive personal 
knowledge of North American Indians by extending it vicari- 
ously to the Indians of the tropical forests of South America, This 
arose out of a request made to him to help a man who, though 
not a trained anthropologist, was a more than usually acute 
observer with exceptional opportunities for collecting informa- 
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tion. Nimuendajd, a German who had lived most of his life in 
Brazil, had been accepted by the Gé-speaking group of Indians 
and given by them the name by which he is known. Not only 
did Lowie obtain financial assistance for Nimuendaji's field work, 
he also translated the resulting reports and arranged for their 
publication, thus making available a fund of detailed information 
ona previously little-known area. The association lasted until the 
death of Nimuendaji in 1945. From it stemumed also the papers 
which Lowie wrote for the Handbook of South American Indians, 
a project with which he was associated from its beginnings. 

Lowie's last piece of field work was of a totally different nature. 
From September, 1950, to March, 1951, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lowie, who shared in the work, he travelled in western Germany, 
Switzerland and Austria applying his field experience and tech- 
niques, with some new ones, to a study of post-war life and culture 
in those countrics. Toward Understanding Germany was published 
im 19$4. 

It is impossible within the space of this notice to do justice to 
Lowie's large and varied output of books and papers. A full 
bibliography, compiled by his wife, is to be found as an appendix 
to his autobiography (Robert H. Lowie, Ethnologist: A Personal 
Record, published in 1939) the last pages of which he wrote less 
than two days before he died. To the list can now be added Lowie's 
Selected Papersin Anthropology (1960) edited by Cora Du Bois, which 
includes six papers found in manuscript after his death, The 
most widely oe of his books are probably Primitive Society 
(1920) and Primitive Religion (1924), because they filled the need 
for broadly based, clearly written surveys felt by a non-specialist 
but intelligently interested public. Lowie thought poorly of 
Primitive Society, which he had written to a time limit, and was 
glad of a later opportunity to re-state and amplify his views in 
Social Organization (1940). An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology 
(1934) was written to provide a general survey for students, 
because he had felt acutely the lack of such a book in his own 
student days. In The History of Ethnological Theory (1937) he traces 
the development of the subject, using the scalpel of his keen 
analytical mind on its principal exponents from pioneers to con— 
temporarics. Taking the standpoint that ‘theory can proceed 
sanely only on a wide foundation of fact'4 he again states the case 
for regarding ethnology as a science. This Lowic himself con- 
sidered his most mature book. But it may be that his seat in the 
anthropological Hall of Fame is based most securely on his classic 
studies of the Plains Indians, and perhaps that is what he would 
wish, if we may judge from a story told in the final chapter of his 
autobiography: ‘Probably the greatest compliment of my life 
was given me in a little restaurant just off the Crow reservation, 
where I heard one Indian tell eae (in Crow), “You see that 
white man over there? He looks like any other white man, but 
when he comes to the campfire, you'd never know him from an 
Indian”. $ 

Low’e’s work on American Indian linguistics is also of prime 
importance, and is well exemplified in two works published 
po:thumously by his University, viz. Crow Texts (1960, $50 pp.) 
and Crow H'ord Lists (1961, 411 pp.). 

To appreciate Lowie's energy and his unflagging devotion to 
his subject, it must be remembered that his writing, most of his 
ficld work and his many other activities were carried on under 
ever-increasing pressure of teaching and administration. Nor were 
his administrative and official duties confined to his own Depart- 
ment. He was intimately concerned with the affairs of the American 
Folklore Society, the American Ethnological Society and the 
American Anthropological Association, each of which he served 
as President for two twelve-month terms. For ten years (1924-33) 
he edited the American Anthropologist. Many universities, bot 
American and European, enjoyed the benefit of his services as 
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Visiting Professor, and he was a familiar figure at international 


congresses. 

Of the attributes which might be considered characteristic of 
Lowie, the first that comes to mind is scholarship, in the best and 
widest sense of the word. This was combined with critical acumen 
of a very high order, and an aii faculry which took him 
straight to the heart of any problem with which he might be 
concerned. Better than most people he was able to see the wood 
and the trees with equal clariry. Of personal, as apart stom ir 
fessional qualities, the one uppermost in my mind is his unfailing 
friendliness. In his wife, Lucila Cole Lowie, whom he married in 
1933, he had for 24 years an ideal partner. 7 

Among the many honours accorded him, he valued highly his 
Honorary Fellowship of our Institute, to which he was elected in 
1933. In 1948 he was our Huxley Memorial Medalist and Lec- 
turer, choosing as his subject “Some Aspects of Political Organi- 
zation among the American Aborigines.’ This lecture (J.R. 
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Anthrop, Inst., Vol, LXX VII) ranks as a major contribution to the 
subject. In the same year he delivered the Viking Fund Lecture 
in New York and received the Viking Medal in Ethnology. In 
1949 his own University of California bestowed upon him the 
highest honour in its gift, the Faculty Research Lectureship, and 
when in 1960 the Department of Anthropology, after waiting 6o 
worthy home, it was given his 


cars, found a permanent and 
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namic, 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Pictographs from Khashm Dalgan, Saudi Arabia. By Henry 
| Field, B.A., M.A., D.Sc. (Oxon.), Research Fellow, 


Peabody Museum, Harvard University 
On a north-west/south-cast-trending 
scarp, known as Jilh al-Ushar, at Khashm Dalgan (lar. 24° 12" N. 
and long. 4§° 40° E.) Darwin O. Hemer! photographed picto- 
graphs, camel brands (wasms, wasnudt or wiisim) an i, some 
pecked, others engraved into the sandstone. | 

Nearby are two well-known Badu watering places, in the 
valley between the scarp and the south-east end of Nafud as-Sirr, 
Bir Dalgan and Bir Lughdan. An old caravan trail passes by the 
cliff, part of the route between the Riyadh area and Mecca, 
Philip Aswerus and Don Holm traversed this in May, 1047, 
but the cliff face (15 feet) was in deep shadow. Phil iby may have 
seen these pictographs,? wasms and graffiti during his first crossing 
of Arabia, | 

The photographs reveal two flat planes, the lower being used 
as the surface for the representations. The denuded, fallen sand- 
stone blocks indicate the effects of geological agents, especially 
thermal changes. The results of xolian action are also apparent. 

The representations of long-horned cattle are important, 
especially smce Don Holm sent me some bones4 of large bovids 
from the south-western Rub’ al Khali early in 1960. At that time 
Don Holm mentioned that Hans Helley reported pictographs of 
similar cattle from overhanging cliffs south of Sharauah. On the 
sandstone slopes of Khashm ‘Adhari, about 20 miles west of Al- 
pene in the north-western province, Holm photographed long- 
| cattle in pictographs. He adds that he has many 
photographs of oryxes, ibexes, *lions,” men on horseback, ostriches, 
etc,, as well as wasms and ancient writing. 

At Khashm Dalgan there are many wasms and graffiti as well as 
representations of the camel, lion, ibex, gazelle, saluki, ostrich, 
jackal (7), long-horned cattle, men on horseback, stylized human 
figures and many human left hands, | 

Recent discoveries of pictographs, graffiti and wasms5 have 
been reported from Bir Tbrag® (Abraq) in south-eastern Egypt, 
Isracl,7 Kuwait,® south-eastern [ran? and Uzbekistan’ in Soviet 


Notes 
§ Aramco Polynology Laboratory. Hemer was making fowil and 
spore-pollen collections im the Jilh al-Ushar area. Eleven prints 
were received. He accompanied Newton M. Layne on an Aramco 
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? Don Holm suggests in a letter from Dhahran dated 28 May, 
1961, that the late Ernest L. Berg and his Aramco party may have 
seen this site in 194% but there is no reference in his notes. 

3 The information in this note and the eleven eee ey were 
received in a letter from Don Holm in Dhahran, dated 23 March, 
rgar. 

‘Given to Professor George Gaylord Simpson, Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard, for study. 

§ See H. Field, ‘Camel Brands and Graffin from Iraq, Syria, 
Jordan, Iran and Saudi Arabia," Sie Hain No. 15 to the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, Vol. LXII, No. 4, pp. 1-41 and 43 
text figures, December, 1952. Attention is also called to the similarity 
of designs tattooed; see H. Field, ‘ Body-Marking in South-western 
Asia," Peabody Museum Papers, Vol, XLV, No. 1, pp. 1-162 and 37 
text figures, Cambridge, Mass., July, 1958. 

* See H. Field, “Rock Drawings from Upper Egypt,’ MAK, 1955, 


7Emmanuel Anati, “Rock Engravings from the Jebel Ideid, 

rire Negev,” Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1956, pp. $-13 
and 4 plates. 

3 See Walter Dostal, ‘Felsmalercien in Al-Kuweit,’ Arch, Infernaz. 
Emogr. ¢ Preistoria, Vol. 1 (1968), pp. $768. | 

* Gabor Dessau, ‘Rock Engravings (Graffiti) from Iranian 
Baluchistan," East and West, Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 248-66 with 2 text 
figures and 24 notes, Rome, December, 1960, 

0G. V. Shatskii, ‘Hunting and Domestication of Animals on 
Petroglyphs at Chadaksai, Uzbekistan, translated by Kathleen 
Price and edited by Henry Field from an article in The History of 
Material Culture of Uzbekistan, published by the Institute of History 
and Archeology, Academy of Sciences, Tashkent, 1961. 
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The Hindu Joint Family. By Dr. T. N. Madan, Assistant Pro- 


| fessor in the Department of Anthropology, University of 
145 Lucknow, India | 
| There are two types of literature on the Hindu 


joint ay which, in the absence of better terms, we may call 


‘traditional’ and “anthropological.” The traditional literature con- 
sists of Sanskrit texts of various periods beginning with the Vedas 
and ending with the twelfth-century commentary on Hindu laws 
known as the Mitakshara, These texts and commentaries provide 
the basic materials on which a considerable body of contemporary 
baie eae ee up by jurists (sec, ¢.¢., Mayne, 1953, snd Kane 
1946) and armchair sociologists (sec, ¢.g., Kapadia, 1947 and 1949). 
In recent times there his bees a growing interest in the et 
working of the Hindu joint family and a number of writers have 
published their field data and discussions in the form of mono- 


\ 
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phs or essays (sec, ¢.g., Srinivas, 1952, Karve, 1953, Mayer, 
1960, and Bailey, BR A 

A survey of both these types of literature reveals that two factors 
are held by most scholars as the essential requisites of the Hindu 
joint family. First, it is maintained that the joint family is, or 
contains within itself, a coparcenary; and the second, it is consti- 
tuted of two or more nuclear families. Such a view is in conformity 
with the notion of joint family as prevalent in anthropological 
literature, To cite but three examples, Murdock (1949), Lowie 
(1950) and Piddington (1952) hold a similar view regarding the 
definition of the joint family. | 

So far as the Hindu joint family is concerned, the second of the 
above-mentioned conditions must be objected to for two very 
important reasons: 

First, there is no necessary relation between the extended struc- 
ture of a familial group and the existence of coparcenary rights 
between some or all of its members. In fact, as Mayne rightly 


ints out, “The pr ption of union is stronger in the case of 
Erol than in i ¢ case of cousins, and the a, ie you om 
the founder of the family, the presumption becomes weaker and 
weaker’ (op. cit., p. 323). My own fieldwork among the Brahmans 
of Kashmir has revealed that partition of the joint household takes 
ace between brothers and there is usually no joint property 
between cousins separated by more than two generations (sce 
Madan, 1959). Extension of tics of kinship and jomt ownership 
of property do not, therefore, go together; in fact, beyond a 


certain degree of extension they go against one another. 
What is even more important 1s that, under Mitakshara law, 


which governs all Hindus outside Bengal, co ry rights 
Mae bin a wardear Gaily. berween Babee Sak soul) rich 
respect to ancestral property inherited from four ascendent gener- 
ations, counting from the son (see Kane, op. ct., p. $91, Mayne, 
op. cit., pp. 328ff, and the Hindu Succession Act of 1996, Article 4). 
Partition between a man and his unmarried son(s) is rare but not 
non-existent; I was able to record several instances among the 
Brahmans of Kashmir. We may, therefore, suggest that the ‘joit- 
ness’ of a joint family concerns the ownership of property among 
its members and has nothing to do with its being an extended 
family. This leads to the second objection. 

As Lévi-Strauss (1956, pp. 2721. has pointed out, it is erroncous 
to think of joint familics as nuclear families joined together. An 
extended family results from the operation ofthe developmental 
cycle. The growth of a nuclear family into an extended family is a 
spontaneous process; members of a nuclear family do not plan to 
have an extended family and, consequently, join another nuclear 
family. Breaking-up of a joint family may, on the other hand, 
result from deliberate action. 

Further, it is not clear why the constituent units within a joint 
family must be nuclear families. If ownership of property is the 
basic criterion, the allodial sub-groups constituting a joint family 
may be nuclear, or extended families, or non-famili households 
(a man and his adopted son, or a widow and her son, or a childless 
ss eh caf ee : LAW 

e way out of this confusion seems to be rigorously to avoid 
the error of presuming that the joint family is an anne ed family 


with a coparcenary within it. The joint family should be employed 
to designate y familial groups irrespective of whether 


poparcenary 
they are wie ae in Composition or Mot. 

‘The adoption of such a usage would also put the notion of 
partition in its appropriate place. What breaks up ts the coparce- 
nary unit; ties of kinship are immutable. A further distinction 
may be made between joint households and joint families as 
suggested by Mayer (op. cif., p. 182). Such a distinction would, in 
fact, become imperative if the suggestions made above are 
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Note 
tit is not only the Hindu joint family the understanding of 
which is at present obscured by terminological confusion. The 
notion of joint family per s¢ is surrounded by ambiguitics. I have 
dealt with the problem of terminological clarification of the joint 
family at some length in a forthcoming paper (Madan, 1962). 
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ealth 
The Register of members of the Association of 

Social Chaclncae of the Commonwealth for 
1961 has just been published, with generous assistance from the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, New 
York. A number of copies are wvailable for free distribution to 
university departments and other recognized anthropological 
institutions. Requests should be sent to A.S.A. Register, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. Some copies are also available for sale to 
non-anthropological bodies for 12s. éd, sterling or $2, post 
free. Money ones should be made payable to the Association 
of Social Anthropologists and sent to the above address. 


The Viking Fund Medal and Award 
147 The annual Viking Fund Medal and Award of the 


Wenner-Gren Foundation this year was presented 

eo four si as who will divide a $10,000 
prize. They are Professor Edward E. Evans-Pritchard of England, 
Professor Robert von Heine-Geldern of Austria, Dr. Lous 5, B. 
Leakey of Kenya and Professor Sol Tax of the U.S.A. 

The medal and award, for outstanding achievement in the 
sciences of man, will not be given for another five years. Professor 
Heine-Geldern accepted his award at the Ministry of Education 
in Vienna on 28 February. Professor Tax was presented with his 
award in New York on 2 March. Professor Evans-Pritchard and 
Dr. Leakey are being honoured and awarded their medals at a 
gathering of the Royal Anthropological Instirute of Great Britain 
and Ireland on 24 May. 

The medallists were this year for the first time selected by vote 
of the international associates in Current Anthropology. 
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Eshure Stone Figures: A Possible Parallel. C/. Max, 1962, 1. = ag a None Eh Pie | 
With two text figures Mr. William Fagg, British Muscum, writes: “It is doubtless 
148 Sin,—With regard to the new Yoruba finds reported mainly by association that the mnvo stone works above mentioned 
by Willett and Dempster im their interesting and valu- are to be referred to Ife (although I for one should not be surprised 
able article in the January ime of Man I should like to offer some if such pieces were to turn up there). Phere can hardly be doubt of 
comparative tiaterial which may be helpful. Two of the Eshure the stylistic identity of the [peru hygure (Plate Aa) and the “Idena 
stone sculptures (Plates Ac and Ba-< in their article) have their nearest figure in Igbo Ore at Ife (MAN, 1958, Plate L); and the other, Po 
stylistic parallel in some of the wood sculpture of the palace courtyard representational, pieces at Eshure are readily paralleled at Ite. The 
roof posts of Idanre in Ondo Province (r. 44 miles 10° west of south lebo Orodi figure (Plate Ac) at least shares an clement of decorative 
from Eshure). | submit two photographs as fairly typical examples style, ih its spiral-headed irom nails, with several objects at The. 
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Fic. 1. HOUSEPOST AT IDANRE 


of one of the three discernibly distinct styles (of which there are ‘Mrs. Wescott's suggestion that the remarkable wooden posts in 
several sub-styles) in which the Idanre palace posts are carved. This the palace at Old Idanre may be related to the Eshure stone sculprures 
style, unique to this isolated crater town, contrasts in many ways is an interesting one. Certainly most of these posts have an exotic 
with other Yoruba regional woodcarvirig styles particularly in the appearance which we could not recognize as Yoruba if they had not 
proportions of limbs, trunk and head; it is, moreover, the only been found in Yorubaland (though two fine posts of more orthodox 
Yoruba style which shares: with the two Eshure finds the striking design are by the same hand as four which survive at Owo). My 
features of spheroid head and long cylindrical torso in these pro- own inspection of them m 1949 suggested that they were unlikely 
portions, This style has not been found in Ife (which is ¢. §4 mules to be as much as 100 years old, or less than 60; the Owa of Idanre— 
west-south-weat from Eshure). whose age may well be nearer 60 than the 100 years or so popularly 
At present it is hardly posible to draw any conclusions from these attributed to him—was unable to throw any light on their origin. 
similarities, particularly in view of the apparently vast difference in At the time | was led to entertain the conjecture that they might 
age between the Eshure stone sculpture and the Idanre wood sculp- have been carved by alien prisoners of war, perhaps from Ishan, 
ture. Whether some of the new Eshure finds are related in any other north of Benin, where I had recently seen, at Uromi, a large group 
way to this particular Idanee style or not, | feel that it is confusing of not altogether dissimilar houseposts, In this case, the period of 
to say, presumably because of the medium and the age of the Eshure turmoil immediately before the pax Britannica of the cighteen- 
stone carvings, that they are in an ‘Ife style.’ With the increasing cightics would be a hkely date. (The ungent need of the Idanre posts 
importance of art-historical methods in archxology, the term style, for preservative treatment 16 wnderlined by the water seen at their 
at distinct from form, should be used in a more orthodox fashion, decayed fect in Mrs. Wescott’s photographs.) 
and medium should not be confused with cither. ‘Finally | feel bound to adopt an attitude of great reserve towards 
Incidentally to this, the stylized male genitalia in Plate Be of Willett the suggestion in the final section of MAN, 1062, 1, that the large 
and Dempster’s article are too similar to one of several such styliza- stone carvings of Ife and Eshure may be due to a ‘pre-Yoruba’ 
tions in contemporary Yoruba wood-carving—particularly those in population, [do not kn ow of any evidence of this—whereas on the 
bas rclief—to go unmentioned. : JOAN WESCOTT other hand the dress of the Igbo Ore and Igbo Orodi figures can be 
Department of Anthropology, University College, London plausibly related to Benin court dres—and it scems improbable that 
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two consecutive but unrelated culrures at Ife should be so addicted 
to towrs de force of the mason's art.'—Ep. 


Corrections. C/. MAN, 1961, 243; 1962, 14, 92, 103 
In the caption to MAN, 1961, 24.3, fig. 1, the gentleman 
149 seen tothe rightof Professor Fleure in Mr, Braunholez's 
saab atk was in fact Mr. G. A. Garfitt. 
In the sixth line of the last paragraph of Man, 1962, 14, for 
‘fairly’ read ‘Hartly.’ 
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In the note to MAN, 1962, 92, correcting errors in the publication 
of a paper by Miss Dorothy Leadbeater, it is much regretted that 
Miss Leadbeater's name was musspelt. 

The author's corrections to MAN, 1962, 103, were unfortunately 
received after the April issue bad gone to press. The followin 
corrections are necessary: paragraph 1, line 3, for “Alaine’ 

‘Alain’; paragraph 7, line 6, delete ‘to" before ‘save’; last nktuciaaks 
line 2, for ‘John’ read *Cedric.’ 
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Grundprinzipien ciner Periodisierung der Urgeschichte. By 
| [x Inugard Sellnow', Berlin( Akademie Verlag), 1961. Pp. $00. 


Price OM 33 

This isa collation of accounts of Australian aborigines, 
Papuans, Eskimo, seven Polynesian groups and several groups of 
South African herders grading from Hottentots who gather vege- 
table food, hunt and pa cattle, to Zulu who herd cattle and fight. 
The descriptions deal especially with the modes and means of pro- 
duction and the distribution of products. Nothing is known about 
the earliest human group life but the Australian groups are here held 
to show communal production and mutual aid. From this carly 
stage the author traces the development of individual property and 
the accompanying weakening of the kinship bond in the group; 
the large houschold and, generally later, the simple family keep up 
coxa tostares of mutual aid but class division appears in the group 
and leads to exploitation of the underprivileged, Division of labour, 
control and eventually ownership of land, and forms of exchange 
of goods are thought by her to be the most important features to be 
discussed and the term Periodisierung here means the determination 
of stages in the decay of the carly group life followed by the 
development of class privilege. 

There are frequent unnecessary questionings as to how /jhe a 
particular group is. Must we be all on rungs of one ladder leading 
up to the Marxian ideal ? A long first section reviews many writings 
on ethnography. Ferguson (Adam Smith's teacher) ts highly praised 
as a pioneer. Hegel is appreciated—did he not prepare the way for 
Marx ? Morgan ts admired but he is also censured as a bourgeois, The 
eclipse of Grachner and P. W. Schmidt is hailed with satisfaction. 
British social anthropologists are held to have run away from the 
major problems into byways. It is at any rate interesting to have a 
study from a point of view so different from those held amongst us. 

H. J. FLEURE 


Darwinism and the Study of Society: A Centenary Sympos- 

jum at Edinburgh. Edited by Michael Banton, with 

[5] introduction by J. Bronowski. Loudon (Tavistock Publ.), 
1961. Pp. 191. Price go 15. 

Darwin opened the way to truth about man’s place in nature, but 
many of his followers went astray by applying biological interpre- 
tations crudely in human affairs without heeding the wisdom of 
Lloyd Morgan's idea of Emergent Evolution, that is the emergence 
of new factors as life evolves, In man teachability, symbolism in 
language and consciousness have made transmission of acquired 
knowledge partially, at any rate, independent of genetic change. 
The contributors to this book spend too much time demolishing 
etude biological interpretations which are, in any case, dying; yet 
those cruditics are still playing a disastrous part in promoting 
racialism and war, There is much wise comment in this book, some 
writers ascribing more, some less, to our accumulation of acquired 
extra-genetic heritages. Farrington commends Vidal de la Blache 
and his many disciples for approaching the study of society as a 
serics of results of interaction between a group of men and their 
environment; this points to the need for the study of societies in 
their environments; the attempt to study society in general is less 
yrgent at the present stage. H. J, FLEURE 
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The Biological Basis of Human Freedom. By Theodosius 
Dohzhansky. New York (Cohambia U.P.) (London agents: 
15; O.U.P.), 1961. Pp. wi, 139. Prive 103. 

Our Honorary Fellow continues the perennial dis- 
cussion concemming genetic and cultural transmission of character- 
istics. For him genes are interdependent, impart possibilities of 
development rather than detailed items, and are not isolates. Genetic 
change made man teachable in ways hardly known among animals, 
the prime factor being the development of the symbolism which we 
call language. This leads to the accumulation of results of learning 
without necessary genetic change, though this change gocs on all 
the time. Change need not be towards any ideal that we may con- 
struct; the processes of nature, hitherto at leas, are path our 
control, Like Sir Julian Huxley, he tries to see ethics sah specie 
evolutionis with man having power of choice. Perhaps so, but one 
cannot quite silence the voice of Spinoza saying that men think 
themselves free for they know their deures, but know not whence 
those desires spring. H, J. FLEURE 


Agents of Cultural Advance. By Sir Aubrey Lewis. L. T. Hobhouse 
I 5 Memorial Lecture No. 30, London (O.U.P.), 1961. Pp. 29. 


Price $3. 

Diligent persistence and unexageerated asceticism 
have made the Puritan tradition produce many leaders aggressive 
against ‘normal’ conservatism. We however need especially to know 
how to recognize and help potentialities of new thought, and to 
hold in check the evil principle of authority over freedom of 
enquiry. H. J. FLEURE 


The Preindustrial City (Past and Present). By Gideon Sjoberg. 

_ Glencoe, IIL, (Free Press), 1960. Pp. xii, 353. Price $6.75 

] 54 Mr. Sjoberg recognizes three types of society: 
folk or preliterate, without any real division of labour 

or class system; the feudal or preindustrial civilized; and the indus- 
trial-urban society, using inanimate sources of cnergy and a complex 
equipment of tools. His concem is with the second of these « 
which he maintains has been generally neglected by anthropologists. 
He follows Childe in taking literacy as the criterion of civilization. 
The preindustrial city, he contends, whether found in early Western 
Asia, China and Yucatan, or in present Rew Aips ascent and Madras, 
has certain marked characteristics which distinguish it from the 
industrial city. These include a rigid social structure, with concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of an aristocratic set, which often arrogates 
distinct dress or speech; the organization of the artisans in guilds; the 
businesslike arrangement of marriages; loyalty to the joint famuly; 
and the close connexion of education with religion. 

The author claims that his conclusons will make casier the inter- 
pretation of archeological finds, and the study of social change in 
the bess industrialized part of the world. But in fact his thesis is far 
from proved. The preindustrial city, as he defines it, includes a wide 
variety of settlements, and the characteristics which he lists are by no 
means true of them all. The hierapoleis of ancient Anatolia were held 
under strict theocratic control, but the Hellenistic srniidcipalinies 
which superseded them were democratically governed, through a 
complex system of wards, age clubs, and honorary and paid officials, 
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But although the general thesis of the book may be found uncon- 
vincing and dangerous to use for extrapolation, a great mass of 
alae comparative material has been put together im the course 
of the argument. The observations on the size of carly cities are 
particularly useful, and there is much uncommon information about 
city construction in parts of East Asia, where the author is especially 
knowledgeable. W. C. BRICE 


Human Races, By Sumley M. Garn. Spring field, Il. (Thomas) and 
Osford (Blackwell Sci. Publ.), 1961. Pp. xiv, 137, 26 text 

] 5 5 figs. Price £62 4s. A Handbook of Anthropometry. 

na By M. F. Ashley Montagu. Spring field, Il. (Thomas) and 
Oxford (Blackwell Sei. Publ.), 1960. Pp. xii, 186, 30 text figs. Price £22 

Professor Garn's book is an up-to-date and concise account of 
human races. It is intended as a companion to the author's Readings on 
Race (1949) and is ‘an attempt to describe what race is, and the mech- 
anisms of racial differentiation in man.” The author is not concerned 
with any historical extrapolations for as he says ‘a race is atace isa 
race whether it goes back unchanged for six millennia, or whether 
it resulted from admixture after 1840." He defines categories at three 
taxonomic levels: the geographical race (viz. Amermdian, Poly- 
nesian, Micronesian, Mclanesian-Papuan, Australian, Asiatic, Indian, 
European, African), local race, and micro-race. All these categorics 
are of course similar in kind, but the use of the term ‘race” for cach 
seems unnecessarily confusing when many taxonomists prefer the 
alternative terms, subspecies, race and population. Their difference 
lies in the case of statistical discrimination between them, and the 
isolating mechanism which operates in cach instance. 

Apart from a neglect of skeletal racial studies (no mention of 
cephalic index) and some evidence of hurried compilation, this is a 
well balanced book, anda wide selection of racial traits are discussed, 
The chapters on Natural Selection and Race and Disease are excellent. 
Garn himself wrote in 1949 that any such textbook would be pre- 
mature and obsolete as soon as it was published, Though this book 
may soon become obsolete, it is the only modern textbook on the 
subject and as such is extremely welcome. 

Ashley Montagu’s handbook is a rather slapdash publication 
reprinted from his Introduction to Physical Anthropology (jrd Edn., 
1960) and so hurriedly put together that the author failed to omit 
go pages of irrelevant material. The second part of the text, The 
Measurement of Body Composition by Josef Brozck, is of interest as it 
is the first systematic treatment of this subject. The handbook is 
somewhat oversimplified and disregards many of the practical 
problems involved in work of this kind; it may prove useful in the 
preparation of a general anthropometric survey, but in any oe 
ticular research project, a far more exacting preparation would be 
required than is suggested here. BERNARD CAMPBELL 


A Short History of Technology. By T. K. Derry and Trevor I. 
Williams. Oxford (Clarendon P.) (London: O.U.P.), 1960. 

156 Pp. xviii, 782, front., text figs. Price £1 18s. 
This book has been sponsored by LCL, and is 

designed asa shorter and more general survey of the subject treated 
in the five-volume History of Technology, which was also produced 
under the patronage of that firm. It is mot, however, an abridged 
version of the larger work, for its arrangement is different, and the 
authors have attempted to show more consistently how the currents 
of general history have been influenced by technological changes. 

The first third of the book deals cursorily with progress in the main 
fields of invention from the earliest ames until the year 1740. The 
remainder follows the same topics, together, of course, with several 
new ones, during the period of the Industrial Revolution until the 
beginning of the present century. The survey closes, reasonably 
enough, at this somewhat arbitrary date, after which the events 
would become unmanageable for a treatment of this kind, 

The illustrations are throughout plentiful and apt, and have been 
translated into a standard style of fine line-drawing, executed with 
meticulous precision and clarity. The descriptions are simple and 
fluent, and the style is such that the general reader may follow even 
the most specialized processes described. To have dispensed with 
technical vocabulariesto this degree isiteel fa remarkable achievement. 
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There is a good index, a lengthy chronological table, and a brief 
select bibliography; but no footnotes, and extremely few indications 
of sources or authorities, For the most part, everything read here 
must be taken on trust, and this is reasonable considering the purpose 
for which the book was written. | 

There arc, however, a number of statements in the first part of the 
book which are so unusual that it would have been better to refer 
to some relevant authority. For instance it would seem most unlikely 
that the scrub and reed swamp of the lower valleys of Western Asia 
provided the setting for the earliest experiments in farming (p- $)- 
Again, the Hittites are said to have established their empire by 
‘matching weapons of iron against bronze,’ and to have struck the 
first coins (p. 12). Another novel theory is that the three-piece solid 
wheel needed a saw for its manufacture, and was only so made 
because there were no convenient trees large cnough to yield solid 
dise wheels (p. 192). In Fig. s, moreover, the Roman roads of 
Anatolia, and notably those shown along the coasts, often follow 
very unfamiliar routes. | : , 

In general, the first part of the book is the least satisfactory. It 
provides only a dozen lines on the art of flint-knapping, and two 
important early discoveries, the enn vault and type printing on 
the Phacstos disc, are not mentioned at all. The omission of a systema- 
tic treatment of technology im the Far East is deliberate, and is 
explained in the preface; but in view of this, it might have been 
more correct to include the word ‘European’ in the title. 





Ww. C. BRICE 


a omparative Anatomy and Taxonomy: IV, 
| Cebide, Part A. By HW’. C. Oonan Hill, Edinburgh 
] 57] (U.P.), 1960. Pp. xxii, 523. Price £9 95. 

: In the fourth of his monographs on primate anatomy 
and taxonomy, Dr. W. C. Osman Hill considers four of the sx sub- 
families which form the second major subdivision (Cebids) of the 
New World monkeys. Following the pattern of description set by 
earlier volumes, the first hundred pages contain a systematic account 
of the Cebida as a whole. This section is based mainly on original 
observations of ‘the rather centrally-placed typical genus Cebus" 
supplemented first by observations on ‘the most generalized genus, 
Callicebus’ and secondly by certain published information for other 
genera. As Dr. Hill notes, this type of approach has been necessitated 
by the lack of information in the literature, but even with the 
addition of Dr. Hill's own industrious contributions to knowledge 
of the anatomy of Cebus and other genera, there are obvious difh 
culties in assessing which characters can be regarded as pertaming to 
the family and which are merely variants charactediaic of individiaal 
genera or species. Moreover, it is difficult to ensure that generalized 
descriptive sections of this type are presented in a form hat permits 
ready comparison with corresponding sections in other parts of the 
pil Sirkaad especially with that in Volume Ill iting to the 
Hapalidx. 

The remaining 400 pages of the monograph are occupied by 
comparative descriptions of individual genera and species within the 
Callicebina, Aotina, Pitheciine and Cebinae—it being Dr. Hill's 
intention to treat the Alouattine: and Ateling in the next volume. 
Again, the author's difficulties in preparing these sections cannot fail 
to obtrade themselves upon the critical reader, But even when all 
possible allowance is made for the uneven distribution of informa- 
tion, it seems likely that doubts may be aroused as to the standard 
of criticam that has been sometimes applied in the evaluation of the 
published evidence. For instance, in.a section on learning and intelli- 
gence in the genus Cehus—a group that has been used considerably 
in experimental work,—14 out of a total of 44 pages are given to an 
anecdotal account published in 1882, while another half page is 
occupied by similar material which the author himself has recorded. 

But m spite of any qualifications to which a reviewer can draw 
attention, the overwhelming reaction to this monograph, as with 
other volumes of Dr. Hill's work, can scarcely 6 i to be one of 
gratitude to a worker who, singlehanded, is making an attempt to 
present im a compact and accessible form the extensive but widely 
scattered data that form the basis for primate taxonomy. 
CHARLES E. OXNARD 
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Jewish eR so Ignaz Mayhaumn, London (Vallentine, Mitchell), 
a | Sia Price one guinea 
I58 task which the author sets himself is to make 
Jewish ¢ existence articulate—an important task, especi- 
ally as so many basic ideas of the Western world derive trom 
Judaism. 

Dr. Maybaum sees the position of the Jew in the Western world 
in the light of the highest teaching of the prophets. Now | am all for 
taking the lofty ethical ideas of the prophets seriously—but are they 
the whole of Jewish existence? Surely Jewish existence also requires a 
set of distinctive practices (especially in view of the lack of any 
significant racial characteristics that differentiate Jews from the host 
society). Dr. Maybaum is a reform rabbi, and I did not expect him 
to plead for a return to traditional practices. But some set of practices 
there must be, and a book concerned with Jewish existence ought 
to comment on the problem. 


like Dr. Maybaum’'s reflections on assimilation—a naughty word 
in orthodox Jewish circles. The author argues that we ought to stop 
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using the word assimilation as a substitute for sin and ‘mvestigate - 


the social laws of this process’ " (p- 174). 

Assimilation ene es love. "We always came to love the Gen- 
tiles in the midst of whom we lived’ (p. 176). Ido not think that this 
is always truc. It seems to me that Jews even came to love peoples 
by whom they had been badly treated and sometimes remained 
indifferent to peoples among whom they had not suffered. I suspect 
that Jewish reaction to the hose society tends to be influenced by 
the latter's status among the peoples of the world—and there is 
reason to believe that the same applies to other minoritics. It is an 
intriguing situation which ought to be investigated. 

SCHIFRA STRIZOWER 


Exclusiveness and Tolerance: Studies in Jewish-Gentile Rela- 
tions in Medieval and Modern Times. By J. Katz. 
| 5¢ London (O.0.P.), 1ipGr. Pp. xv, 200. Price one guinea 
This is a pioneering work of great value for anyone 
interested in the soci religious problems of a minority with a 
powerful tradition of its own, The mediaval chapters are perhaps 
the richest mine in a book which has much of value on almost every 

Re. 

Jews entered into medixval European life as an ancient people, 
widely dispersed, but united by a religious inheritance and a flexible 
and creative manner of interpreting it, One aspect of this inheritance 
was claimed also by the Christians (the Scriptures), but the Jewish 
interpretation thereof in Mishnah, Talmud and Responsa, was a 
completely closed book to them. Rabbinic Judaism was based on 
the law and custom elaborated in the Talmud, but medixval Euro- 
pean conditions posed any number of problems which had not been 
contemplated by the Rabbis of Tiberias or Babylon who com 
the elaborate Talmudic codes on which every detail of Jewish life 
was based. The task of the rabbis of the Middle Ages was the delicate 
one of making such adjustments that they met the needs of a totally 
new type of life and yet did not violate the principles on which the 
codes had been based. Inevitably such an attitude involved an in- 
creasing conservatism as time went on, and the cfiects of this are 
vandal by the author in his closing section on the post-mediacval 
world. 

The whole is written with an admirable conciseness and selection, 
Footnotes, bibliography and index make it a most useful work of 
reference. JAMES PARKES 


Le Démon et son image. By Erwin Reiswr. Bruges (Desclée de 


Browurer), 1961. Pp, 237 

160 It is surprising that in a volume dealing with 
symbolism and the cult of images in which the Hebrew 

creation storics occupy a prominent position, in a series designated 
“textes et an iques,’ no attention has been paid to a 
critical analysis of the Genesis narratives and their mythological 
setting. It is truc that the symbolism gives expression to the whole 
consciousness of man as a psycho-physical organism, determining 
both his subconscious activity and his ethical and spiritual evalua- 
tions, Nevertheless, the nature, ion and venance of the 
myths cannot be ignored in the elucidation of their psychological 
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and mystical significance along the lines adopoed in this in .cven 
though they and their symbols are part and parcel i recurrent 
existential human situations which transcend the analysis of the 
documentary data. 

Making due allowance, however, for these omussions and the 
absence of documentation, it is a penetrating study of the psycho- 
logical, mystical, metaphysical and theological aspects of the subject 
net devoid of interest for anthropologists. Opening with a discussion 
of demons visible and invisible and their images and magical tech- 
niques, against the background of the Eden story, will, instinct and 
conscience are examined in relation to the analytical methods of 
Freud and lone. The dualism of the divine and the demoniacal are 
represented as the ‘first heresy” and its ramifications considered in 
sorcery, the cult of ancestors and heroes, totemism and the struggle 
between the ancient god and the young god. Divine creation as a 
life-giving act is contrasted with its demoniacal negation as the 

‘ magique de la mort’ involving the loss of freedom. The super 
natural “food of immortality’ is set against ‘the poison of the Devil’ 
in their Biblical context and in relation to the rwo taboo trees in the 
Garden of Eden. The story of Babel and the ethnological setting in 
which it is placed are interpreted allegorically, and in the last section 
the development of demoniacal symbolism in castern and western 
tradition is reviewed, attention being paid to the images and masks 
employed in China and Central America in particular, concluding 
with a plea for the renunciation of all “les images démoniaques.’ 

Ata time when the value of symbolism 4 15 Widely recognized as an 
instrument of knowledge, especially in ‘archaic thinking’ im its 
cosmological, agai eat rit psychological and sociological 
aspects and their al themes, Sat French sags of the 
German volume Pai the attention o anthropo miter 

E. ©. JAMES 


Handwirterbuch der Sage: Ist issue, Aa-Alb. Fuited by W"-E. 
I 6] Pewckert, Gottingen (Viandenhoeck & Ruprecht), 1961. 


Columns tii, 200. Price DM 24 

In most respects the long awaited first issue of the 
Dictionary of Legends more than fulfils our hopes. Whenever possible 
the regional distribution as well as the date of origin of a legend has 
been traced, The summarics at the end of longish articles are 
excellent; it can be foresten that quite a few of them will lead to 
further investigation. With wumprecedented thoroughness the 
smallest German village has been mentioned and very little-known 
local apparitions or demons have been recorded, 

The different styles of writing are slightly bewildering: the 
anonymous articles have obviously been severely condensed and 
some awkward phrasing may present some difficulties to foreign 
readers, Those authors who signed their articles have, however, been 
allowed more space and their contributions make for smoother 
reading. References to British legends are lamentably few: England 
is mentioned en passant three times (pp. 64, 161, 187), Wales once 
(p..113) and freland has one short article to herself (* Ailill’). British 
folklorists will suffer less under this handicap than scholars abroad, 
who would profit much more from a better balanoe, But we must 
await the next issucs of this very important new standard work 
before passing too strict a judgment. E, ETTLINGER. 


Portuguese Contribution to Cultural Anthropology. Hy A. 
| 6 bp ioe Dias, Johannesburg (Witwatersrand U_P.), snhe: 


bee i hd ages map. Price 10s. od, 

book contains six lectures delivered at Wit- 
watersrand in 1949 ay Dr. Dias, Professor at the Advanced Institute 
for Overseas Studies, Lisbon, and Director of the Centre for the 
Study of Peninsular Ethnology. In ‘An Historical Introduction to 
Portuguese Anthropology,’ Dr. Dias credits the Portuguese with 
three contributions to ethnology. They unveiled new lands, pro- 
vided much information on peoples and customs in travel 
and helped keep ethnology free of ethnocentric prejudice, The author 
provides a uscful introduction to the important writings of early 
Portuguese travellers, which are often neglected by ethnologists 
and historians. Ethnology is still limited in scope in Portugal, at home 


and overseas, but programmes of research in both areas are now 
under way. 
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The author devotes two lectures to the Makonde of northern 
Mogambique and southern Tanganyika, *... generally known 
among British anthropologists as Maviha (Mabiha or Mawia),’ with 
whom he has done some teldwork, He surveys Makonde history, 
environment and economy in the first lecture, followed by *.. . 
aspects of their social life, using asa focal point the conflict between 
masculine and feminine cultures.’ The final lectures are devoted to 
“Portugal: Land and People,” "Community Studies in Portugal," 
and “The Portuguese Abroad," They provide a valuable introduction 
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and bibliography for students of modern Mediterranean and 
European communities for whom Portugal is a rich field of study. 
Though a mere introduction, this discussion 1s a starting point for 
future research and comparisons with material recently published 
for Spain by Pitt-Fuivers (People of the Sierra) and Kenny (A Spanish 
Tapestry). Of particular interest is the subject of masculine and 
feminine values, a theme which links the author's work on the 
Makonde and Transmontanian society in Portugal, and which is 
shared by Kenny. CLARK E. CUNNINGHAM 


ASIA 


Die Religiise Welt der Bauerin in Nordchina. By Brunhild 


gory Rbrner. Reports from the Scientific Expedition to the North- 
[G3 Western Provinces of China under the Leadership of Dr. 


Sven Hedin—The Sino-Swedish Expedition—Publication 
43. VOI, Ethnography &. Stockholm (Statens Emografiska Museum), 
1959. Pp. [viti), 86, text figs., 12 plates 

The title of this monograph is somewhat misleading, for the 
author does not deal with the religious ideas of peasant women in 
Northen (hina in general, but dacsibes the social and religious 

tem of the inhabitants of one particular village in the vicinity of 
king. But this does not detract from the ae of the study in 
which the ideology, rites and social customs of the Chinese peasanery 
are described with insight and sympathy, More than 30 years have 
passed since the author carried on her studies as a member of a Sino- 
Swedish expedition led by Dr. Sven Hedin. Hence she was able to 
record and analyse rural folk religion as it existed at a time when 
traditional values and concepts had hardly begun to change. The 
presentation of the material is formal in the older continental 
ethnographical tradition, and although the data were collected in a 
single village, with which the author was mtimately familiar, the 
inhabrants do not emerge as individuals, and statements abour 
beliefs and practices are formulated on the assumption of their 
general validiry. 

There are detailed descriptions of the ritual aspects of the phases 
of life from birth to death, and interwoven with these are some 
interesting allusions to social matters, such as the preference for the 
choice of a bride several years older than the young husband (p. 7). 
What one misses in these sections is any special reference to the 
views and attitudes of women such as one might expect in a book 
of this title, Similarly the very full description of the mortuary rites 
and the cult of the dead, as well as the discussion of counic forces 
and deities, lack any specific orientation according to the women's 
paint of view, The eschatological beliefs of the Chinese peasantry 
coincide in many respects with those prevalent among Tibetans, 
and the common source lies undoubtedly in Mahayana Buddhism. 
To the anthropologist inclined to look for chow links beeween 
beliefs about the after-life and ritual attitudes towards the dead, it 
may come as a surprise that despite similarity of ideas about the 
world beyond in the two societies, there is an claborate ancestor cult 
- China and virtual absence of any ancestor wordhip among the 

shetan Fic | 

Ata time when the traditional practices and ideas of the Chinese 
must be rapidly changing under the impact of a materialistic ideology 
of western origin, the author's account of Chinese folk beliefs and 
rituals is a most welcome addition to ethnographical literature on 
the Far East, One can only hope that the publication of her remaining 
material on peasant communitics in Northem China will not be 
delayed indetinitely. 





Cc. von FURER-HAIMENDORF 


~~ , ture and Organization. By Harshad R. Trivedi. 
[64 aautty of Arts, AGS. U- of Baroda), 1961. Pp. 114, 

2 9 plates, Price Rs, 6-75 
This book provides an admirably clear and straightforward 
account of that section of the Mer caste which is the dominant 
agncultural population in the former State of Porbandar. Claiming 
Rajput descent and being classifiable as Kshatriyas, the Mers have a 
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control are formed around core lincage segments, and the lineage 
organization forms the main structural feature of the caste, a point 
which Dr. Trivedi expounds with precision. Their relations with 
other castes are provided through the usual interdependencies of 
village life, and also through membership of religious sects which 
cut across caste lines, and participation in festivals and fairs which 
draw the population of the whole area. The system of marriage and 
the rules of interpersonal behaviour between kin are other subjects 
with which Dr, Trivedi deals briefly, and there is some Interesting 
ethnography; for instance, it appears chat all bur Brahmans consider 
sed ercaaaa caused by a Harijan can be removed by touching a 
juslisn. 

More might have been said about methods of social control with- 
im the caste, and the roles of Mer headmen and other political leaders, 
something might also have been told about the methods of research. 
From internal evidence it appears that much of the work was done 
in a Village called Khiseri; but we are given no details of the time 
spent there and in other areas. Nor is there any discussion of the 
problems involved in making a study of a whole caste (the Mets 
now number some 40,000), and the implications which such extended 
studies have for anthropological techniques and problems in India, 
But this ts only to ask [r. Trivedi for more, and to hope that this 
concke account is only an auspicious start to his publications on 
Saturashtra, ADRIAN C. MAYER. 


Pilot Project, India: The Story of Rural Development at 

Etawah, Uttar Pradesh. By Albert Mayer and associ- 

165 es with McKim Marriott and Richard L. Park, and 

Impression. Berkeley and Los Angeles (U. of California P.) 

(London agents: CUP), 1999, Pp, xxiv, 367, photographs, maps, charts, 
fables, index, Price f> 4s. 

This book, in a quite literal way, tells the story of rural develop- 
ment in the now famous district of Etawah in Uttar Pradesh. It 
begins by telling us how Albert Mayer came to be concerned with 
India, what he thinks of earlier attempts at improving the life of the 
peasants, and how he set in motion his own plan, The narrative 
continues through the carlier phases of recruitment and training of 
personnel, the first contacts with the villagers, the slow growth of 
peasant an in the work, an assessment of success and 
failure, some frank statements about fundamental difficulties and a 
discussion of what lics abead in the field of planned rural develop- 
ment. 

_ This is a strange book and to an anthropologist the reading of it 
Ban exciting but, at the same time, a not entirely rewarding experi- 
ence, Built into the narrative form of the book is a framework of 


problems of general sociological interest—for example, the gap in 
communication between peasants and the administrative élite, and, 
for a second example, the many features of bureaucracy which 
ttood in Mr, Mayer's way—poor co-ordination between depart- 
ments, lack of initiative in the lower ranks, an absence of enthusiasm 
and so forth. These are all discussed as practical problems of social 
engineering, and there can be no doubt that a great deal of thought 
and a considerable intelligence has been applied to the solutions, and 
that the measure of success has been greater by far than in other 
undertakings with similar aims. Nevertheless what we have here is 
rather a source book than a sustained treatise, It is as if an anthropo- 
logist were Das engin his field wg and some of the reports which 
© wrote supervisor, The final work of synthetizing 

clarifying has not been done. a “ 

A second gap—again for the anthropologist and sociologist—is 
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that we do not get any clear picture of what the villages of Etawah 
were like, One of Mayer's most forceful points is that development, 
to be successful and sustained and to grow with a momentum of 
its own, must be intelligently co-ordinated with the existing social 
facts. In the absence of coercion this is clearly a necessity. Yet what 
we learn of Etawah is on the level of custom: there is no coherent 
picture in structural or organizational terms, 
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The book, of course, is not addressed only to the profesional 
readers of this and similar jourtials, and for the general reader—and 
perhaps for the politician and man of affairs—my remarks are beside 
the point. Nevertheless some more specialized sociological thinking 
about Etawah and its implications is required: and Mayer's book 
would make an admirable point from which to begi 


F. G. BAILEY 


EUROPE 


The Anglo-Saxons. By D. M. Wilson. London (Thames & Hudson), 


1960. Pp, 231. Price 61 10s. 

166 This is a welcome addition to Dr, Glyn Daniel's 
useful series of expositions of recent work for the 
benefit of the serious reader, an increasing company im archrology. 
The author naturally emphasizes study of muscum objects but pleads 
for more field work; he might also encourage distribution maps. 
Probably Angles and Saxons had become mixed by the time many 
reached Britain. Early arrivals (perhaps Roman mercenaries and 
migrants escaping Slav pressure) were sometimes young men, who 
took to wift native women, so that one gets Roman features in 
Saxon pots, and sometimes families rowing up the Humber or 
some rivers flowing into the Wash or the lower Thames and 1 al 
ently founding villages with cremation cemeteries, Mr, Wilson 
thinks that a regional style in pots grew up in Esex, Susex and 
Wessex, distinguishable from that which developed in Yorkshire, 
Mercia and Suffolk. Kent has chiefly finer carly pottery, square- 
headed brooches akin to Danish ones and thus suggesting Jutish 
leadership, and many links with Frankish regions notably in the use 
of garnets in jewellery. Mr. Wilson thinks that Brinsh (Celtic) 
influence shows itself in the hanging bowls, and, later, in the stone 
crowes. He gives interesting notes on the revival of Anglo-Saxon 
art in Edgar’s reign, after wars about the Danelaw had ceased. The 
finds from Sutton Hoo naturally get special attention and its 
evidences of international connexions add importance to this 

treasure, perhaps the finest in Western Europe of this period. 
H. J. FLEURE 


Welsh Folk Customs. By Trefor M. Quen. Cardiff (Nat. Mus, of 
| 6 Wales, Welsh Folk Musewm), 1999. Pp. 248, 16 plates. 


Price vos. 6d, 
The Folk Muscum of St, Fagan’s near Cardiff ts 

intended by its founder-curator, Dr. |. C. Peate, to be a centre of 
research and record as well as a place of exhibition of bygones and 
old-time buildings re-erected in the grounds. It pioncers for 
Britain the Scandinavian idea of evolution of folk life studied in the 
field and shown in the museum collections, | 

This volume deals with calendar customs and with customs 
connected with birth, marriage and death, and the aim seems to be 
to arouse a thoughtful reader to collect and send in data, It seems 
that south-west Wales had provided a lot of the material; did folk 
custom resist the puritan attack more successfully here, or is it 
that more has been done to record the obsolescent ? | 

It is commonly said that Christmas carols in Eng had died out 
before the revival of about 1840-90, However this may be, Wales 
kept a good deal of old Christmas song and ceremony linked to the 
Plygain when even nonconformists went to church for a service at 
3, 4, or 6 a.m. on Christmas morning. Throughout this book old 
thymes abound, as befits a Welsh sollection . The bidding before a 
wedding, that is payment by relatives and friends to the young couple 
in return for presents which they had had when they married, ts 
attractively discussed, 
One could wish for another book telling us of the ploughing, 


i: 





sowing, hay-harvesting, sheep-shearing, corn harvest, an iall 
the movement of beasts uphill in May and downhill towards or m 
November. An interesting note is given here and there on these 


opies, and Pembrokeshire, to the fore as usual, has its modification 
of the sending of the ‘last sheaf or corn-lady’ to a dilatory farmer. 
The recipient must be a farmer between the sender and the sea, an 
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interesting indication of allowance for delayed harvest on higher 
land, H. J. FLEURE 


ll Meticciato di Guerra ¢ altri casi. By L. Gedda, A. Serio and 
| 6 g A. Mercuri, Rome (Edizione dell” Istituto Gregorio 


Mendel), 1960. Pp. 398 
Professor Ruggles Gates writes an mtroduction 
emphasizing the need for investigation of human heredity by the 
study of offspring of widely disumilar parents, a field of work in 
which he has made notable contributions in recent years, Dr. Gedda 
and his colleagues give individual details and photographs of 14 boys 
and 10 girls borne by Italian women to non-European men in war- 
time, coloured Afro-American fathers being inferred in most but 
not all cases. Tightly curled hair seems to be dominant in many cases 
over wavy hair, and with this the everted lip and flat nose are apt to 
dominate, but two children had blond hair suggesting maternal 
rather than paternal inheritance. Nose measurements seem nuulti- 
factorial. Offspring of Italian mothers and (inferred) Afro-American 
fathers seem to be taller and to have larger chests than the average 
of the parental strains, especially in males, The book 1s a ah i 
case record; general conclusions are still a matter for the future. 
H. J. FLEURE 


Cornish Fogous. By Evelyn Clark, London (Methuen). 1961. Pp. xix, 
I re 9 142, 16 plates, plans. Price ft 108, 


In her preface, Mrs. Clark states that the aim of this 

boak is to co-ordinate and discuss the discoveries so 
far made in regard to Connsh fogous, and to trace affinities with 
and differences berween them and related underground structures in 
Scotland and Ireland. The first part of this object has been admirably 
achieved, for in these pages the author brings together the descrip- 
tions of previous investigators and the results of herown field work to 
provideus with the first comprehensive account of the Commish fogous. 
Nor does she confine her attentions to existing fogous, She asembles 
what information is available on examples no longer in existence 
and she also deals with related structures such as the massive ortho- 
static walls and the bechive hut at Bosporthennis. Of particular 
interest to students of folk building is the chapter on a number of 
corbelled seructures, varying in age from the La Téne period to with- 
ina few hundred years of the present day. Their existence was known 
from Copeland Borlase’s paper and brief references in later works 
but a more detailed account has long been needed, 

The chapters dealing with the comparative material are not so 
successful, In reading them, one feel that the author might weil 
have spent a lithe more time in studying the relevant literature, 
which is not so sparse as she infers, In her account of Irish souterrains, 
for instance, she makes no mention of the extensive work of 
O'Riordiin, except in a quotation from Childe, where the name is 
werealy Seles p. 147. A summary of O"Riorddin’s work is avail- 
able in his Antiquities of the Irish Countryside, where a fairly detailed 
bibliography 1s apf |. By way of compensation, however, Mrs, 
Clark does include ABET, waly unpublished notes by Patrick Tohall 
on the Sligo lioses and souterrains. 

Feeference to the comparable structural features from Iceland, 
Deepdale in Whartedale, and particularly the massive walls inc 
rating corbelled huts, which cover many square miles in the Vaucluse 
and Auvergne, would have been of considerable value in affording 
the reader a wider background against which to study the Cornish 
fogous. Instead, we have two scrappy appendices which serve no 
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have been incorporated in the noe on souterrains, and the space 
devoted to a vague description of Fijian building, which has little 
direct bearing on the subject of the book, could equally well have 
been given over to an account of examples more directly comparable 
to the Comish material. | 

On the whole, however, the book very adequately fulfils its maim 
purpose in bringing together the known material on Cornish fogous. 
Although primarily intended for archxologists it contains a great 
deal which is of value to ethnologists and particularly to students of 
folk building. JAMES WALTON 


International Dictionary of Regional European Ethnology 
3 and Folklore: Vol. 1, General Ethnological Con- 
17O cepts. By Ake Hultkrantz. Copenhagen (Rosenkilde & 
* —" Bagecr), 1960. Pp. 282. Price Danish kr. 48 
This is the first of a series of twelve sections of a dictionar which 
will classify and define those scientific terms in the fields of ethno- 
logy and folk-lore which are widely and generally accepted. The 
general ne was proposed by Profesor Amold van Gennep 
some 10 years ago, and has been carried forward at Scandinavian 
centres of learning by the International Commission on Folk Arts 
and Folklore, with the aid of funds from U.N.ES.C.O. 
Ethnologists will be grateful to Dr. Ake Hultkrantz for the care 
and patience involved in collecting, in this first volume, a daunting 
list of entries, in tracing the origins and evolution of each, and in 
compiling a bibliography. The outcome in the case of many terms, 
such as Folklore, which have had a long and chequered history, 15 
without doubt illuminating. However, some words and phrases 
which are widely used in the subject, often with a special meaning, 
are not found here; for example, Animism, Material Culture, and 
Process, the third member of Radcliffe-Brown's trilogy, But these 
omissions are not $0 serious as the inclusion of certain neologisms 
which were scarcely justifiable when first employed, and hardly 
deserve to be given recognition in a work of this sort. Some are 
esoteric, like Eidos, defined obscurely as the cultural ‘standardization 
of the cognitive aspects of the personality of individuals.’ Others are 
barbarous creations, such as Archxocivilization, Ethno-geology, 
and even Instrumental Imperatives of Culture. Jargon of this kind, 
which says nothing that the English language cannot already express 
more cles eed intelligibly, can only serve to perplex and deter the 
student and to create a needless barrier between ethnology and 
older and more established disciplines. W. Cc. BRICE 


Portugal: A Book of Folk-Ways. By Roduey Gallop, Cambridge 
| 7I (U.P.), 1961, Pp. xvii, 291. Price £1 45. 


This is a reprint of a book printed in 1936, but not 

then noticed in Max. It was well worth reprinting, 

for Gallop, who had published a valuable book on Basque folklore, 
made a thorough made of Portuguese folk culture, both by personal 
investigation and from the printed sources. Most of the superstitions 
now or formerly current in England are found in Portugal, including 
were-wolves, the “hand of glory" and four-leaved clover, and most 
of the seasonal rites are similar, Much of the book is taken up with 
the cult of the saints, especially St. John the Baptist, to whom the 
whole month of June is dedicated, The author goes on to deal with 
songs, dances, ballads and in particular the rhymed quatrains, af 
which ‘upwards of sixty thousand have already spree in print.’ 
Mrs, Gallop, whose charming sketches adorn the book, says that 
if her husband had lived he might have changed or modified some 
of his theories, and indeed the book contains far too many theorics 
vies PORE as facts. It is inconceivable that, as he suggests, all 
mankind changed over at one stage from Frazerian magic to Tylorian 
animism, that is from spirits nowhere to spirits everywhere, and it 
is not a fact that ‘it is possible to trace in Portuguese folk-belief the 
gradual evolution of religious thought through animism and paly- 
theism to anthropomorphic monotheism.’ And his statement in the 
text that “In the last resort all art-music is eventually derived from 
primitive folk-song" does not square with his approval in the preface 
of the view that ‘all folk-cultures are the popularization of something 
that was once aristocratic—music, poctry, costume, dance.” 
RAGLAN 
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Les anciens Finnois. By Aurélien Sauvageot. Paris (Klincksieck), 
17 9) 1961. Pp. 222. Price 16 N.F, 


During the last century Finnish scholars have been 
making an increasingly intensive study of their coun- 
try’s past and, in the absence of records, have had to rely chiefly on 
archxology and etymology. The author of this book has based it on 
their published results. ; } 
The Finns form part of a large group of peoples speaking related 
languages who occupy, or occupied, a large atea m Siberia and 
Northen Russia, and of a much smaller group which includes the 
Latvians and Esthonians. It seems that the ancestors of this group 
reached the southern shores of the Baltic about the middle of the 
first millennium p.c., and there came into contact with the Balrs 
and Germans, by whom their culture was strongly influenced. The 
Finns entered what is now Finland by sea from the south-west in 
the first century u.c. They found it already occupied, but by whom 
is unknown. 
The culture of the early Finns seems to have differed little from 
that of the later ones. Though they cultivated and kept stock they 
relied chiefly on hunting and fishing, and traded furs for necessary 
imports. They were organized in clans, but were not subject to any 
central authority. They lived in scattered communities in the forest, 
and though they were skilled craftsmen, especially in iron, there 
were no specialists, cach family providing for self. They were 
very superstitious, and were constantly preoccupied in averting the 
malice of evil spirits, whom any incautious action might provoke. 
The most striking feature of their culrure was their poctry, much 
of which has survived. This takes two forms, epic and lyric. The 
former recounts hero myths; the latter, though sung almost entirely 
by women, and dealing with such commonplace subjects as the 
monotony of life on the farm, is composed in a most complicated 
system of rhyme, scansion and alliteration, and contains archaisms 
which suggest that it was composed long ago by proce 
The epic poems are known outside Finland through the Katerala, 
published by Linnrot in 1849. It seems that he was a good deal more 
than an editor, making arbitrary selections from different versions 
and linking disconnected episodes with verses of his own compo- 
sition. 
The author is to be congratulated on making available much 
interesting matter hitherto unpublished except in Finnish. 
RAGLAN 


Druides. By F. Le Rowx. Paris (P.ULF.), 1961. Pp. 156 
The study of the Druids has been greatly advanced 
173 by Mme Le Roux’s excellent new book, She refrains 
from attempting hazardous theories or giving long 
interpretations; instead she simply confronts the reader with histori- 
cal and legendary texts, arranged in a judicious manner, Although 
she apologizes for presenting merely a selection, it would seem that 
all the essential references have been included. 

The Druids performed a kind of baptism, gave names and, as the 
author tentatively suggests, imposed taboos (this is an interesting 
new point), They played a predominant part in sacrifices, burial 
ceremonies and at the great festivals of the year. They were the 
masters of the four clements, the prophets and wise counsellors, the 
interpreters of dreams and omens, the doctors, knowledgeable of 
herbs and plants, the judges at ordeals, the pocts, bards and dangerous 
satirists—and, if they so wished, they were also formidable warriors. 

Original and noteworthy are Mme Le Rooux’s observations on 
the forest (p. 111), the colour white (pp. 27, 60), blindness (p. 63) 
and the working of magic by breathing (pp. 7off.). A paragraph on 
Druidesses might have been added and another on the relations 


between the Druids and the fairies, although these relations obviously 
belong to the period of decline. The choice of the photograph of 
Stonehenge on the cover is regrettable. 

Anthropologists or students of comparative religion should re- 
examine the activities of the Druids in the light of the legendary 
which activities were purely Celtic and which were ued by 
priest-magicians all over the world? These questions could be 
answered in a decisive manner thanks to the present state of know- 
ledge. ELLEN ETTLINGER. 
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ABORIGINAL ROCK ENGRAVINGS OF EXTINCT 
CREATURES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA* 


by 
CHARLES P. MOUNTFORD and ROBERT EDWARDS 
South Australian Musenm, Adelaide 


17 4 Pecked rock engravings are distributed widely 
ff in Australia, more particularly in western New 
South Wales and north-eastern South Australia. 

About 50 years ago, Dr. Herbert Basedow (1914, pp. 194- 
210) sought to prove that the rock engravings of South 
Australia were of great age because (a) ‘the rocks had 
suffered considerably by denuding processes since they were 
chipped by hand; ... many ambled blocks of stone were 
found in the valley below bearing part of the design, the 
other part remaining in situ on the cliff above...’ (b) ‘the 
evidence in support of great antiquity lies in the presence 
of a dark rust-coloured patina, or glazed surface film which 
covers both rocks and engravings alike,’ and (c) there is a 
strong resemblance between some of the rock engravings 
at Yunta (see map, fig. 4) and the footprint of the extinct 
Diprotodon, a large marsupial about five feet high, some- 
what resembling the living wombat. Basedow made use 
of this last evidence to support a hypothesis that man and 
the Diprotedon were contemporary in these districts. 

Everyone who has examined the rock engravings in 
South Australia is fully in agreement with Basedow that 
the eroded appearance of most of the rock engravings 
suggests ecndiderable age, although at present there is no 
Gani of proving how old they are. FIG. I. ROCK ENGRAVING, PANARAMITEE NORTH 

he question of how far patina can indicate antiquity is a) The engraving: (b) outline sketch of head of Crocodilo | 
not so dcfaite Henri rhoe (1961, p. 106), who aR for ” eee ance ace 
many years, carried out extensive research on the rock 
engravings of the Sahara, states thar: 


In the Sahara, all rock is covered with a layer thar is always 
darker than the rock itself’. . . This forms a protective layer and 
i called desert patina [desert varnish m Australia]... its 
development being duc to the amassing of oxides... which 
dissolve in the rain water that soaks into the rock and are 
brought to the surface by capillary action. If one chips a rock 
in the Sahara, the cut will have the original lighter colour of the 
rock while the adjacent parts will be darker. From this it follows 
that the more recent the engraving, the lighter the patina. Thus, 
on a rock covered with engravings, it is possible to distinguish, 
with certainty, between the earlier works and those of a later 
date... this method is not applicable in every instance... 
For patina does not form evenly. First, the position of the rock 
in relation to the sun must be taken into account, since those 
parts exposed to its rays are more liable to oxidization, Secondly, 
patina is formed with varying rapidity and produces different 
shades of colour according to the geological sructure of the 
rock and its oxide content... The method must be apphed 
with caution when we are not dealing with engravings on 
the same rock or stone slab. 





We have quoted Henri Lhote at length, first because he is 
the greatest living authority on rock engravings, and 
~ secondly because his investigations were conducted in arid 


© With Plate I and four text figures 





FIG. 2. ROCK ENGRAVING, YUNTA, 5S. AUSTRALIA 
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surroundings which are similar, in many respects, to the 
country in South Australia where the majority of the 
pecked rock engravings have been found. 

Basedow's hypothesis that because certain engravings at 
Yunta and Wilkindinni bore a resemblance to the toot- 
prints of the extinct Diprotodon, man and that creature were 
iving in the country at the same time was not, and still is 
not, accepted, the reason being that the evidence 15 cither 
incorrect or too weak to support his claim. Nevertheless, 
there has been mounting evidence, during the intervening 
Pew that, even though Basedow’s evidence was faulty, 
his hypothests was correct. 

Some 1§ years after the publication of Basedow s paper, 
Mountford (1929, p. 243) discovered and later described, 
an unusual rock engraving at Panaramitee North (fig. 4), 
about ten miles south-east of Yunta Springs, that bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the head of the sea-going 
crocodile, Crocodilus porosus (Plate la, fig. 1, a, b). The fact 
that the nearest sea-going crocodile is, at the present day, 
at least a thousand mules north of the rock engraving, 
suggests that the engraving must be of conaiderable 
antiquity. [t 1s extremely unlikely that any aboriginal could 
have engraved a design having so many points of resem- 
blance with the living creature if he had not known it 
intimately, 

More recently, Tedford, after investigating the fossil 
remains at Lake Menindee, New South Wales (discovered 
in 1939 by Mrs. D. M. Tindale, and later briefly investigated 
by N. B. Tindale and J. B. Birdsell; Tindale, 1955, p. 269), 
stated in his summary (1955, p. 305) that (@) “man was 
contemporary with the extinct mammals of Australia’ and 
(6) “man hunted these creatures as a source of food. The 
extinct Diprotodon was one of the fossil creatures specifically 
mentioned by Tedford. 





Fic. 3}. ROCK ENGRAVING, PANARAMITEE NORTH 


Last year, in company with Mr. Igor Zorich, the authors 
revisited Panaramitee North, where, less than 100 yards 
from the crocodile engraving recorded by Mountford 
(1929, p. 243) Zorich recognized a rock engraving of a fish 
(Plate Id, fig. 3). This find led the party to re-examine 
the rock engraving of a turtle, previously recorded by 
Mountford (1928, p. 358, fig. 87), which on closer exam- 
ination, proved to be a representation of a marine turtle, 
(Plate Ih, fig. 2). 

Further proof of the age of these engravings is the 
evidence of the aborigines themselves. Mountford (1960, 
p. 145) records that the aborigines in the northern Flinders 
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Ranges of South Australia did not recognize the engravings 
in their own tribal country as human handiwork until they 
were pointed out by the author, In central Australia, how- 
ever, although the aborigines knew of the existence of the 
engravings, they were definite that they had not been cut by 
human hands, but by some mythical hero of creation times. 

Another point of some interest is the fact that, among 
the many thousands of rock engravings which one of us 
(C.P.M.) has examined over the past 30 years or more, in 
which the footprints of the creatures form a considerable 
proportion of the designs present, he has never seen an 
engraving of the oe of the dingo. An ¢xamination 
of the cave painting of a dingo track from Ngama(Plate Ie), 


SOUTH 


AUSTRALIA 








Fic. 4. LOCALITY MAP OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


north-western central Australia, indicates how easy it 
would be to distinguish this track from those of wallabies, 
wombats and so on. 

Tedford (1955, p. 305) also states that, although he 
found the skeletal remains of a number of living and ex- 
tinct Australian mammalian forms during his archeological 
research at Lake Menindee, there was no palxontological 
evidence indicating the presence of the dingo. Thus, the 
absence of representation of dingo tracks among the pecked 
rock engravings, which all the evidence suggests are of 
considerable age, the fact that its skeletal remains are not 
present among the extinct creatures found by Tedford at 
Lake Menindee, and the fact that the dingo was not present 
on the island of Tasmania indicate that this non-marsupial 
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ereature reached Australia after (a) the aborigines engraved 
the rocks with the pecked designs, (bh) the aborigines had 
hunted the extinct creatures at Lake Menindee, in New 
South Wales, and (c) the Tasmanians had crossed the water 
barrier of the Bass Straits. 

Description of Ihistrations 

Plate Ia is the crocodile engraving at Panaramitee North, 
in which the later engravings, vihich are readily distin- 
guibed in the photograph, are shaded to distinguish them 
from the main design. When these engravings are 
subtracted, the strong resemblance between the main design 
and that of the outline drawing of the head of the sea-going 
crocodile (Crocodilus porosws) (fig. 1h) is unmistakable. 

The engraved design on Plate Ih from Yunta Springs 
Bg. 4 has been identified by Mr. John Mitchell, the Cura- 
tor of Reptiles of the South Australian Museum, as a rep- 
resentation of a marine turtle. As there are obviously two 
designs in the engraving, we have distinguished, by shading, 

the simple barred circle from the turtle engraving (fig. 2) 
| Plate Id is the photograph and fig. 3 the tracing of a fish 
at Panaramitee North in which the eyes, one fin (che other 
having been eroded away) and the tail are clearly shown. 
Dr. Trevor Scott, Curator of Fishes at the South Australian 
Museum, identifies this engraving as a representation of 
one of the species of marine fish that live on the sea bottom. 
An examination of the photograph will show that the 
meandering design to the lef and the peice kangaroo foot- 
prints on the bedpar the fish are made wp of indentations 
that are much sharper and deeper than those that make up 
the fish design. As the sharp-edged indentations are an indi- 
cation that this meandering design has been engraved at a 
much later date, we have indicated by shading. 

Plate Ic is a photograph of cave paintings of the dingo 
tracks(already mentioned) at Ngama, north-western central 
Australia. Between these cave paintings is a simple rock 
engraving. The aborigines knew, of course, who had pro- 
duced the cave painting, but were quite definite that no 
living man had engraved the design in the rock. This, the 
aborigines considered, was the work of one or another of 
the mythical, semi-human people of creation times. 


Discussion 
The research work of Tedford on the Lake Menindce 
site can be taken as definite proof that extinct creatures and 
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man were contemporary in Australia. Professor R. A. 
Strton, of the Museum of Palxontology of the University 
of California, who, over a number oe | has carri 
out palaontological research in the Lake Eyre basin, north 
of where the engravings of the crocodile, turtle and fish 
have been found, is of the opinion that the Lake Eyre basin 
was never, during recent geological times, anything else 
but a brackish-water area. Therese re, as the rock engravings 
on Plate I are, in the opinion of the specialists, marine 
creatures, it would appear that the aborigines could only 
have become acquainted with their appearance had they 
camped adjacent to, or on, a sea coast. It is extremely 
unlikely that the aborigines would have seen these marine 
creatures in their present-day habitat (this would have 
entailed extremely long journeys), particularly as the 
aborigines seldom travelled beyond the boundaries of their 
tribal country. These facts suggest that, at some time (not yet 
established), the sea must have been closer to the localities 
at which the engravings were found, than at present. 

We are not in a position to suggest the answer to this 
problem, the solution of which lies in the realms of the 
palwontologist and the geologist. For that reason we are 
merely recording the fact eae at Yunta Springs and 
Panaramitee North, in South Australia, there are rock 
engravings of three marine creatures, now extinct in the 
area, a crocodile, a turtle and a fish. 
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BANYANG SETTLEMENTS 
PART I: PRE-EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT* 


M. J. RUEL, M.A., D.PHIL. 
Department of Social Anthropology, University of Edinburgh 


17 5 Any socially discrete residential group, whether 
Af asmall cluster of two or three houses or a named 
village or village group whose furthest settlements may be 
twelve miles or more apart, is classed by Banyang as etok 

* With two text figures, Part ie be published in the next inoue of 


or a ‘town. ! Importane differences exist berween residen- 
tial groups of differing inclusiveness or span but certain 
characteristics are shared by them all and, as traditions of 
the past illustrate, the ‘town’ of a small cluster of houses 
may eventually expand to become in later generations a 


very much larger unit, a village or village group. Following 
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then Barnes's definition,? I speak of Bamyang residential 
groups as scementary. At the Vien range of the segmen- 
tary series are the territorially distinct clusters of houses, 
which are the smallest units which can be described as a 
‘town, and which are here termed settlements. These 
settlements form the subject of the present paper. 

Banyang settlements, however, do not exist now as they 
did in the past. In the first decade of this century under the 
then German administration Banyang were forced to leave 
their former, scattered bush settlements and to rebuild in 
larger compact groups along the main paths which the 
Germans were then developing, In a sense this regrouping 
of settlements, or “gathering of the town’ as Banyang 
describe it, formed a closing-up of the lowest levels of the 
segmentary series: the consolidated settlements were still 
‘towns’ (betok) in Banyang cyes and indeed retained many 
of the clements of the former bush settlements in their 
arrangement of houses. Once the initial change had been 
made, however, the new settlements were allowed to 
develop along their own lines and (certainly under the later 
British administration) people were free to build how or 
where they wished. What occurred was an adaptation of 
the new forms of settlement rather than a reversion to the 
old. This historical situation and the changes involved in it 
are described in this paper. The first part describes from 
present Banyang accounts and from contemporary evidence 
the traditional bush settlements; the second part is con- 
cerned with the change of settlement under the German 
regime and with the later developments which emerged 
from it. | | | 

Dr. Alfred Mansfeld, the German administrator who 
ordered the change, describes traditional Banyang settle- 
ments before regrouping and the settlements of the other 
peoples of his district as follows: 

As we at home in Germany distinguish the German village 
with its long street from the kraal form of the primitive, 
Wendish village, so also in Ossidinge we find two types. In 
Ekoiland closed rows of houses are everywhere usual, and here 
a kind of market place and side streets have evolved in the 
larger places; in Keakaland and Banyangland, however, the 
long extended type is common: six to ten houses form a com- 
plex, after which farms follow for five to ten minutes, then 
come again two single huts, after which farms, followed again 
by six houses, and so on. A single place often stretches among 
the Banyang and Keaka for three hours.3 

The is important not only for its general picture, 
repeated elsewhere in the book, of sects clusters of 
houses but also since it indicates something of Mansfeld’s 
approach to the subject; it is immediately followed by a 
refetoncs to how the idea of changing & Banyang and 
Keaka settlements first occurred to him. 

Present Banyang descriptions of their traditional settle- 
ments fully accord with the general picture which Mansfeld 
gives. It is not certain whether a second early description of 
Banyang settlements by F. Staschewski does in fact refer to 
the pre-change settlement form and since it has important 
discrepancies with all other accounts reference to it is de- 
ferred until later (Part Il). Present Banyang descriptions are 
of small scattered settlements varying in size from the 


extremes of one to 40 or more houses, with the most 
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common size about three to five houses. The size of a man’s 
settlement varied with his status and the largest settlements 
were those of important chiefs: Defang Baimbi of Tali, one 
of the leading chiefs of the Upper Banyang, is reported to 
have had a settlement of 40 houses. 

Each settlement was known by the name of its leading 
man, the etek or ‘town’ of so-and-so. Even if the settlement 
were a single house it could still be referred to as someone's 
‘town.’ Normally a settlement included a number of 
different households or domestic families (beket, “houses’), 
either elementary families or the separate mother-based 
families of a polygynous marriage. Banyang have no 
separate term for a compound family and ir is in fact less 
important as a kin grouping than the domestic family on 
che olie-Teatsd acl the wider Sineaie apap cae istoeioe 
The number of a man’s wives nevertheless added to his 
status, besides swelling his settlement, and Banyang speak 
of many leading chick who had 20 to 30 wives or more; 
Staschewski records that the chief of Feintschang formerly 
had $0 wives and because of this had taken to calling him- 


self Bali in imitation of the Fon or kinglet of a neighbouring — 
people.4 Although in fact most members of most settle- 


ments were related through family or quasi-kinship ties, the 
settlement itself seems to have been regarded essentially as 
aM associative group, characterized by the de facto common 
residence of its members who ‘stand behind’ one man, 
rather than as a unit of family organization. Banyang 
domestic groups—their houses’ or households—were units 
within a settlement: they are not to be equated with the settle- 
ment itself. In many cases family and lineage ties cut across 
settlement grouping. A man’s settlement comprised then 
his wives and younger children including his junior sons 
(others having moved out to build their own settlements); 
a junior brother or close agnatic kinsman might live in the 
same settlement, sometimes a more distant agnatic relation 
or a matrilateral kinsman; finally a ‘stranger’ might come 
to live in the settlement. These male beetles of the settle- 
ment outside its leader’s own family are said to have 
‘Joined’ him, to ‘stand behind’ him, aligning their interests 
with his for the support which he could give in return. Very 
frequently an adopted follower was given the right to con- 
sort to one of the leader's wives. Although few settlements 
included the whole range of members here listed, all settle- 
ments followed a common pattern and recreated in some 
measure the total range possible. 

All houses uae the body of a settlement were built 
in two parallel rows facing inwards to a central path which 
ran through its length to a single house built crosswise to 
the remainder, The latter house, dominating the rest of the 
settlement, was also socially the most important since it was 
the house of the settlement leader, the ‘owner’ of the settle 
ment. Any stranger coming to the settlement would be 
received in this house. This end of the settlement is described 
as its ‘base’ or ‘bottom' (net etok): the other end of the 
settlement, where the path first enters it, is described as its 
“head” (nti efok), The members of a settlement built their 
houses within it according to the closeness of their relation- 
ship to the settlement leader: immediately adjacent to his 
own house were first the houses of his wives, with the most 
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senior closest to him, then followed the houses of those who 
still lived with him and of his close agnatic kin, finally at 
the ‘head’ of the settlement and most distant socially from 
its leader were the houses of distant kin, matrilateral kin 
and strangers (see fig. 1). Banyang still today use these 
phrases, ‘bottom’ and ‘head’ of the settlement or ‘town’, 
to describe the orientation of the members of a residential 
group around a founding member or descent line. 
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Fic. 1. ARRANGEMENT OF HOUSES IN A TRADITIONAL 
SETTLEMENT 


The houses in the body of the settlement were normally 
“women's houses’ (beket bagore), of a certain pattern and 
oS owned by a wife, ect sf a Seareaiaty ar 

ol ous marriage. A polygynously married man livin 
fate body of he gaa id aoe have his own be 
as did the settlement leader but would usually keep his 
pane p jons in one of his wives’ houses. Bachelor 

uts for the unmarried sons of the settlement leader, or of 
anyone else in the settlement, might be built behind the 
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Fic. 2. SETTLEMENTS OF BO MBU 


house of the mother. Although each house represented a 
lomestic family, external features gave no indication 
whether this family was monogamous (an ‘elementary 
family’) or based upon a polygynous marriage (part of a 
‘compound family’); father-based (‘compound’) families 
were thus irrelevant to the form of the settlement if they 
did not form the core (or bottom’) of one. The settlements 
of one lineage group were reconstructed for me as they 
were shought to exist immediately before the change 
(fig. 2). The reconstruction cannot be taken as an accurate 
plan but it is perhaps useful in indicating in a general way 
the range of settlement sizes for a related group of people, 
none of whom ‘as at the time a very powerful leader. 
Building his own settlement, Banyang say, gave a person 
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his name, Its size also reflected upon his status. In the lineage 
group of bo Mbu, for example, Mbok was its senior man, 
the acknowledged leader of the wider group: later, on 
Mbok’s death, Tanyi Ta came to occupy nae sition. The 
relative standing of a settlement leader was indicated within 
the settlement by the form of the ‘bottom house.’ In the 
settlement of a leader of a wider group, such as Mbok, this 
house was a true aco, or meeting SES which was built on 
a pattern different from that of a “woman's house’ (the 
main section being left clear to accommodate meetings 
rather than being equipped with beds or couches of con- 
solidated earth as in a woman's house) and had a “pole 
support’ (ekwa) in its main section. The ‘pole support’ was 
(and partially remains) the mark of authorized leadership, 
either of a senior man or of a chicf. It stood in the art of 
the main section of the aco supporting the ridge pole: its 
base was reinforced by a clecular projection of packed and 
smoothed earth which formed a shrine, at foot of 
which sacrifices and libations to the ancestors were made. 
Society emblems were also frequently exhibited on the 
pole support or against its base since the house also formed 
the headquarters for any society owned by the settlement 
or wider group. The initial erection of a pole support for 
someone who had not previously had one was a ritua 
action which required the co-operation of the group of 
people giving their allegiance to the man concerned: all 
were expected to help, or be represented by others’ help, in 
the actual raising of the pole, before which various offerings 
of food, oil and wine had to be made at its foot. Settlement 
leaders who were not entitled to a pole support, and who 
could not therefore build a true aco, cither built in its place 
a house closely resembling an aco but without the pole 
support (to be called in this case simply the “bottom house,’ 
eket net), or instead built there the house of the senior wife 
or of the leader’s mother if she were still alive. In the case 
of the bo Mbu settlements, for example, only Mbok had a 
pole support and thus a true aco; Tanyi Ta and Mbu Esong 
Ayuk had their own “bottom houses’; Nkwainya had no 
house of his own but built the house of his senior wife at 
the bottom of the settlement. The size of a man’s settlement, 
the nature of its “bottom house’ and the relative standin, 
of its leader within the wider community are thus 
socially interrelated. | 
Every Manag wished to have his own settlement but 
not all succeeded in doing so. Having built a settlement a 
man would hope to be joined by others, patrilineal kinsmen 
(bo ta ji) or occasionally matrilateral kin. In bo Mbu, for 
example, seven houschold heads shared four settlements: 
two of these men were from different lineage groups of 
the same village; but at the same time two lincage members 
of bo Mbu had gone to join settlements elsewhere. The sons 
of a settlement leader might first live within their father's 
settlement but later, especially if a second wife were 
married, they would leave their father’s settlement to build 
their own, where they too might be joined by kinsmen of 
their own generation. Banyang commonly select the heirs 
to their political status from amongst their ie sons, 
who would then in any case remain longest within their 
father's settlement. The general picture of settlement and 
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family growth which Banyang give 1s of most of a settle- 


ment leader's sons going off to build their own settlements 
while one son remains to inherit his father’s status within 
the latter's settlement. ‘This is the paradigm of descent and 
settlement expansion. 

The wider grouping of individual settlements would 
scem to have reflected some of the same principles as those 
of a single settlement, Settlements might be anything from 
a hundred yards to half a mile or more apart. Lineage ties 
were recognized between the members of different settle- 
ments and a senior man acknowledged who was the repre- 
sentative head of the localized lineage group. In any matter 
concerning the whole group he would send to fetch the 
other settlement heads who would meet to discuss the 
question in his aco, Leadership at this level was not only 
concerned with lincage-group seniority, however, and a 
local group of settlements might also recognize a ‘chief’ 
(mfo), whose leadership is often said to have been deputed 
to him by the senior man, particularly if the latter has 
become ineffectual. In the latter case, it would be the chief 
and not the senior man who owned an aco. This local or 
sub-village chief is likely to have had a substantial settle- 
ment and to have drawn allegiance from a group of neigh- 
bouring settlements, including those of his lineage group 
and possibly others as well. Such a group associated by 
common residence, a ‘town’ in Banyang terminology, had 
similar characteristics to a single settlement: a cluster of 
separate settlements rather than of single houses, the group's 
members shared an allegiance to or ‘stood behind’ a 
common leader, recognized to have the highest standing 
within the group and the representative of it. 

Attached to an associated cluster of settlements of a 
lineage group there were usually also a number of slave 
settlements (hese These were built in the same form as 
those of the freeborn but were at some distance from them, 
‘in the forest,’ where as outliers to the main group of free- 
born settlements it is said that they served to give warning 
of the approach of an enemy. Bo Mbu had two slave settle- 
ments, one belonging to Mbok and one to Tanyi Ta: both 
were built towards the boundary with the neighbouring 
Mbo tribe ‘so that they would be the first to receive any 
Mbo attack,’ 

Two variations in the general form of settlements 
already described concern the ekri and dento (or senta). 
Occasionally a second house was built behind and parallel 
to the bottom house of a settlement, the area between the 
two houses then being enclosed on each side by a wall or 
by further, smaller, houses; there was thus formed a very 
small compound, called ekvi. The advantage of the ekri was 
its privacy: public, general meetings would be held in the 
open aco, where also strangers would be received; private 
meetings would be held or personal friends received in the 
house behind. This form of building was only occasionally 
used. Banyang have no doubt about the modern reference 
of the term dento but 1 was unable to obtain any clear 
account of it as it referred to past settlements. Nowadays the 
term refers to a group of houses built as a side extension to 
a main settlement (to be described in Part II) but such side 


extensions are not normally described in connexion with 
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the past settlement forms. Faced with this contradiction, 
my informants asserted either that the term is an introduc- 
tion to describe a modern adaptation of the traditional 
settlement form or that such side extensions were in fact 
occasionally built on past settlements. The first alternative 
seems more probable. In any case all informants were 
agreed that although the form of the dento is similar to that 
of past settlements, these settlements were known then by 
the term eftok and not dento. Whether a modern adaptation 
ot a past variant, the denfo forms only part of a wider setrle- 
ment (etok), never a settlement in its own right. I shall later 
translate this term as “compound. 

The salient features of Banyang traditional settlements 
may be summarized: (1) In their form settlements were 
small residential associations whose members usually shared 
family or descent ties but who were grouped within the 
settlement as those who had joined up with or who ‘stood 
behind’ the settlement leader. (2) The ownership of a settle- 
ment gave status to its leader. As the personal following of 
settlement leaders varied so did the size of their settlements 
and their relative standing in the local group, (3) Within 
the local group one settlement leader might achieve pre- 
eminence and be accorded the rank of ‘chief, whose own 
settlement, which was usually larger than others, became 
thus the local centre of the grou “his aco its meeting place. 
(4) Descent nes between settlement leaders were also 
recognized and provided the basis for a localized lineage 
group, whose senior man acted as local leader and repre- 
sentative as well as or in lieu of a local ‘chief.’ (5) Settlement 
grouping was essentially fluid. Followers readily attached 
themselves to existing settlements. New settlements could 
readily be built. This fuidity of grouping might be expected 
to be associated with a constant fluctuation in the relative 
status of settlement leaders and with longer-term changes 
in the span of the local group according one the status of 
chic. 


Notes 


' Banyang, numbering a lithe over 18,000 people in their home 
country, live in the Western State of the Cameroons R.epublic in the 
basin of the Upper Cross River. Field work amongst them was 
carried out between July, 1953, and October, 1944, under a grant 
from the Colonial Social Science Research Council, I should like 
to thank the Council for this grant and the then West African Insti- 
tute of Social and Economic Piesearch for receiving me as an Associ- 
ate Fellow. In August, 1958, 1 made a brief return visit to Banyang 
country and stayed for a fortnight in Tali, where I had previously 
worked; much of the material of the present paper, especially of 
Part |, was gathered during that time. 

My use of the term “town" both here and elsewhere in the paper 
may appear slightly confusing. Deriving probably from West Coast 
Pidgin (cf. Antera Duke's diary passim in Efik Traders of Old Calabar, 
edited by Daryll Forde) and appearing in many local place names 
(Creck Town, Duke Town, Bell Town, etc.), the term has become 
widely used in the literature of the Cross River area to describe any 
residential community, often a village but often also a group which 
is larger or smaller than a village (of. W. P. Livingstone, Mary 
Slessor of Calabar, p. 26; H. M, Waddell, Twenty-Nine Years in the 
Hest Indies and Central Africa; P. A. Talbot, In the Shadow of the 
Bush, passin). [ts established use there makes it a convenient general 
translation of the Banyang efok, while more precise terms (settle- 
ment, Village, village group, ctc.) may be used to distinguish in 
context the various kinds of residential community covered by it. 
As a ‘category concept’ I would define efok/town as a socially 
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discrete residential community having some degree of autonomy. 
It is this suggestion of a group to be viewed independently of others 
and having a degree of autonomy that makes the English word 
‘town’ apt to its Pidgin sense. 
2 Politics in a Changing Society, pp. 47f. 
§ Unwald-Dokumente: Vier fahre unter den Crossflussnegern Kamerun, 
32 (Wie wir bei uns in Deutschland das deutsche Dorf mit seiner 
fiscea Strasse von der Kraalform des urspriinglich wendischen 
Dorfes unterscheiden, so finden wir auch in Ossidinge zweierlei 
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Arten. Im Ekoiland ist die geschlossene Hiuserrethe allgemem 
fiblich, bei der sich in griéisseren Orten bereits cine Art Marktplatz 
und Scitenstrasen ausecbildet haben; im Keaka- und Banjang-Lande 
jedoch die lang ausgestreckte Form: sechs bis zehn Hauser bilden 
cinen Komplex, auf den fiinf bis zehn Minuten lang Farmen folgen, 
dann kommen wieder zwei cinzelne Hitten, darauf Farmen, denen 
wieder sechs Hiuwser folgen usw, Die cinzelne Orte dehnen sich 
daher bei den Banjangs und Keakas oft drei Srunden weit aus). 
4 Die Banjangi, Barssler-Archiv, Supplement VIII, p. 18. 
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176 By Max Pettersson, M.A., PhD., F.L.5., M.IBiol., 


Brmel College, London 

For some years I have had the salutary experience 
of taking University Tutorial Classes on the Natural History of 
Man'—to use the phrase of Professor H. J. Fleure, F.R.5.*—and 
at the same time of giving background courses on the whole 
range of science to college students.3 Hence certain new view- 
points and generalizations have presented themselves; and ic would 
Secaced for these to be placed on the record, to be shot at, prior 
to publication in book form. | 

To begin with,4 it is found convenient to adopt a definition of 
the term ‘social’ which is very slightly broader th: custom- 

ry in entomology. Let a social species be a species of organism 
where ‘adult glee aids the young ifoee fee ing or birth.’ 
Let a ‘society’ be a more or less permanent and yang 
of individuals of a social species. Then the social animals are 
mainly mammals, birds and some insects. 

Further, it is convenient to recognize three main grades of 
organization of domiciliary societies, briefly as follows, Grade 1 
societies contain not more than one reproductive female (or 
mother). Grade 2 societies contain more than one reproductive 
female, but all members live close together, ¢.g. society of rookery, 
or of human secti t. Grade 3 societies, in H. sapiens only, are 
the societies of ign states, where a number of settlements 
cohere with centralized control and full-time administrators.4 

re the ro innin ir of agriculture, the independent societies in 
which our social ancestors lived were sometimes grade 1, some- 
times grade 2; and Mabou The neolithic bem Hoss 
tains an independent grade 2 society. Sovercign states, with one 
Or more cities, civilization, and fill ae occupational differentia- 
tion between persons of the same age and sex, are grade 3.4 © 

Technologically, the cardinal points seem to be (a) the beginning 
of tool-making, (5) the beginning of agriculture and (¢c) a few 
centuries ago.? 

But the structural progress, and technical progress, need 
marrying up, to give one unihed gen entation, Various 

a have been recommended,$. § 7 But it has recently been 
found useful to summarize the social evolution of man and his 
ancestors in the following manner. The schema is valid for Old 
and New World alike; and constructive criticism would be 
welcomed. It is convenient to recognize five main stages: 


(1) M Stage. Begins with first social life, about the time of the 
mitiation of suckling, some 180 million .r.2 Our ancestors were 
mammals and social, for most of the time primates, but not 
humans; and independent societies were probably, at times, both 
grade 1 and grade 2. 

(2) T Stage. Begins with the making of stone tools, by the first 
‘humans.’ To follow the convenient Oxford usage, the first 
makers of stone tools may be said to have been in some species of 
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the genus Australopithecus (sens. lat.)9, some 600,000 or more B.P.7° 
This new acquired habit (tool-making) is likely to have spread 
through the population of the species concerned at an overall 
speed of several kilometres a year.'* It was during the T stage that 
biological evolution occurred from Australopithecus (sens. lat.), to 
Pithecanthropus (sens. lat.), to Homo, The T stage ends, locally, with 
the introduction of agriculture. 

(3) A Stage. Begins locally with the first agriculture (sens. Iat.), 
probably by 10,000 8.r. Independent societies are now normally 
grade 2. The A stage has been entered by H. sapiens only, but more 
than once; first in the Near East, but again and independently in 
the New World (e.g. Peru) before 4,000 s.r. Ever since the 
beginning of the A stage, it is found—as a fist approximation— 
that the population of the maximum human settlement in the 
world has been doubling every 600 years.!3 The A stage ends, 
locally, at the beginning of C stage. 

(4) C Stage. Begins with carly cities, city states, and ‘civiliza- 
tion, srobably about 6,000 B.P. Independent socicties are now 

ade 3. The C stage has been entered more than once, indepen- 
dently; several times in the Old World, and at least once in the 
New World. (Childe’s criterion of literacy® is dropped, in view of 
Peru.'*) C stage ends, locally, at beginning of $ stage. 

(3) 5 Stage. Begins locally about a.p. 1500, with the develo 
ments of recent centuries, including modem science (hence t 
$7). A good many crucial developments occurred in Europe 
about A.D. 1500, or a little before or after. These innovations 
include: gunpowder and cannon, printing, renaissance and refor- 
mation; besic wm the decline of feadatismn and of personal unfreedom, 
growth of money economy, and literacy, and the increase of 
instrument making and general experimentation. One of the 
most incisive innovations was the opening of world scaways, by 
Columbus and Magellan and others, and hence the development 
of a world market. And as the Cambridge Professor of Modern 
History points out in a recent article: (a) the scientific develop 
ments of recent centuries are built upon the shoulders of 
renaissance, while (b) it was at 1900 that the renaissance was at its 
height."4 Taking a broad view, 1500 seems a better landmark than 
1760. But by what criterion, or criteria, can a sovercign state— 
in any part of the world and at any date—be said to be in the $ 
rather than the C stage? What to date seems to be the best answer, 
albeit an arbitrary and imperfect one, is this: that a sovercign 
state (or a large detached territory within an =e may be said 
to be in the § stage of man’s social evolution if, at A.D. 1900 or 
later, its average real income per head is not less than that of 
England and Wales at 1400. 

A few centuries ago, there were many thousand indey t 
human societies; but, by fusion, there are now effectively only 
about a hundred... roughly the members of the United Nations 
plus the People’s Republic of China. Most or all of these grade 3 
societies are today in the 5 stage.™5 
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ses in German East Africa during the the last 
century is to be found in the Deutsches Kolonialblatt for 1896. 
According to this list Chinese beads as well as the European 
varieties were in supply. However, and unfortunately, no 
description that would help in the identification of these particu- 
lar beads is giv They are merely referred ro as “white, red and 
black” in colour, “oval” in shape and of the size of a ‘coffee bean.” 
It is stated that they were packed in boxes of 112 Ib. and were sent 
to East Africa via Bombay. To the Africans in those times they 
were known as selan, and that they were very popular is shown 
by the statement thar 25,000 lb. of them were imported annually. 
In price they ranged from 8 to 10 rupees "per frasila." (A frasila 
was equivalent to about 36 Ib. 

The European beads listed came from Germany, Austria, 
France and Venice. 

Of the Venetian glass beads there were three varicties, called 
respectively: “knitting beads" (in the Swahili language they were 
known as ushanga wa cartassi), which were round oad of very thin 
glass; “pound beads’ (ushanga wa pipa), which are also described 
as round but ‘heavier’ than the “knitting beads’; and ‘oblong’ or 
‘oval’ beads. ‘Knitting beads’ and ‘pound beads’ were obtained 
in the colours shown in the following list, where the second 


V7 An int fel for trading 
purposes 







column gives the Swahili name for the beads, and the third their 
price in Indian rupees per frasila: 

1. milk white dudia 9-10 rupees per frasila 
2. chalk white haji 9-10 rupees per frasila 
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Varieties 3, 4 and 6 (and no doubt several of the others as well), 
were carried by Richard Burton on his journcy to the Lakes of 
Central Africa some years earlier, In his book The Lake med 
Central Africa (London, 1860), he describes the bubw as a ‘dull darl 
porcelain’ bead which was favoured by the Wazaramo. In the 
vernacular these beads were also known as ukwenwi or ushanga Bh 
vipande, and in Burton's time were sold in 14 different sizes, th 
smaller ones being most valuable. The simsim, known to Burton 
and other travellers as the sumsam or samesanw, he describes as 
“scarlet enamelled on a white core.’ Other names for these beads. 
(which are found amongst almost all bead collections from Africa), 
were joho (scarlet cloth), kimera-p'hamba or “food-finishers,” sinc 
a man would * part with his dinner for them,” and kifunjyd-mji, or 
“town-breakers’ because the women would ruin themselves as 
well as their husbands for them. These very popular beads were 
made in 1§ different sizes and were saciscibasty favoured by the 
Wanyamwesi. Burton used one ‘fundo’ eS khete, 1 Chete* 
comprising a ‘doubled length round the throat,’ or ‘round the 
thumb to the elbow") of them to purchase a ‘large bunch of 
sare in the market at Unyanyembe. He also used them for 

uying chickens and eggs. In 1876 H. M. Stanley found that the 
same beads (he spelt them sami-sami) could be bartered for pro- 
visions in the market at Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika, but he also 
found that a discount was charged on them as ‘the established and 
universal currency of natives attending the market” was ‘the sofi’ 
(see below). The great value of these beads to travellers in the last 
century is well Tete ed by Stanley. Ac one point in his 
journey he opened one of the sacks of beads only to find that the 
precious sami-sami had been stolen from it. Of this he wrote, 

Beads abstracted! at such a period, when every bead is of more 
value to me than its bulk in gold or gems, when the lives of so 
many people depend upon the strictest economy, when I have 
punished myself for the most rigid abstinence from meat in order 
to feed the people!” The thief was caught and his mat was opened 
to reveal, in Stanley's words, ‘over five pounds of the fine sami 
sami beads sufficient for nearly ewo days’ provisions for the whole 
Expedition!’ Red beads with a white core have been found in the 
vicinity of the medizeval ruins at Zimbabwe in Southern Rhodesia. 
Dr. Caton-Thompson in her book The Zimbabwe Culture con- 
siders these to be ‘relatively modern,” but points out that a bead 
of the same type from Egypt can be definitely dated to the second 
century A4.p., and others from India to a time preceding the ninth 
century A.D. It would seem, therefore, that Venetian bead factories 
in the last century (and probably in previous centuries also), were 
copying something thar had ly been in the country for a 
long time. Exactly when they began to manufacture these copies 
is still, as far as I know, unknown. In this connexion it is to be 
remembered that the conus-shell disc omament? and the large 
triangular bead? made from the same shell (which, it seems, have 
been used over a vast area of middle Africa from very carly times), 
were copied by European manufacturers during the last century 
for African trade purposes. 

The gulabio beads were known to Burton as gulabi, meaning 






they were also known as maguru la nzige, meaning ‘locust’s feet.’ 
Amongst the natives in his time they were next in popularity to 


the samsam, except at Ujiji where they lost ‘half their value.’ 
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The ‘oblong’ or ‘oval’ Venetian beads shown in the German 
lise of 1896 are as follows: 
1. bluc underlaid with white finde 13-14 rupees per frasila 
2. blue and white striped felfel 3-14 rupers per frasila 


Large red beads with a white core and large multi-coloured beads 
are also mentioned and referred to t ther as ndeksit, Both kinds 
were at 14-16 ru ila. 

= other European be isla in the German list are 
termed “Oriental,” *ringlet,’ and “hollow.’ 

The ‘Oriental’ beads fechas ‘aks are described as ‘solid’ 
with a “strong shine, in colour white, red, blue-black or golden 
yellow. They were imported from Austria, Germany and France. 

The * ‘singlet’ beads (hoelgwn), today better known as annulars, 
are to be seen in most muscum collections dealing with East and 
Central Africa. They are made of dark blue or green glass and 
were manufactured in Germany, probably in imitation of an 
earlier bead of different origin. At one time they were extremely 

popular in Tanganyika amongst the Wasukuma. By 1897, how- 
ever, they were out of fashion and the German trade in them had 
fallen ree 


bead (sungomayi, spelt by the Germans 
maj), a di) at t sees implies, is shou hea Az! shape of a seats 
oul ing beads are oa or white in colour and before 1897 were 

d in quantity to the Wanyamwesi and Wasukuma. Burton, 

who used them for trade purposes in 1858, describes them as 
porcelain beads and rears that magical were made in Nuremberg. 
In his time they were used in the of ivory in Ugogo 
and Unyamwesi, and in the hire tee at Uji. 

The ‘hollow’ beads (sineguse) are described as *underlaid 
in gold," diamond-shaped and abour the size of ‘a grain of millet.’ 
Only one varicty in ‘gold and silver colours’ was of any value 
res the close of the nineteenth century. They were made in 
Bohemia and a packet of approximately 1,000 cost from 1 to 14 
FUpeeS. 

It is interesting to note that in German East African times the 
total import per annum of European trade beads was estimated 
at 99,000 German pounds, representing a value of 42,000 rupees. 

When Richard Burton began his travels in East Africa in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, he found that Zanzibar held 
the monopoly of bead supplics, and according to him East Africa 
imported them ‘by the ton.’ He records that 400 different varietics 
were in use for trading purposes, Of these he describes 12 in some 
detail in The Lake Regions of Central Africa. Apart from those 
already described above, his list includes the following: 


1. Hafizi, the cheapest and most plentiful bead in Burton's time. 
eigets ire 4 cies cmon of which there were three 
kinds; khanyere or wshanga waupa, white and common throughout 
the country: kidunduguru, a dull brick-red bead little valued in the 
interior, and merikani, named, doubtless, after the white sheeting 
known by that name imported from Massachusetts’ mills. Another 
bead of the same order was ‘bright yellow’ in colour and was 

popular amongst the Chagea and Masai peoples. 

2, Langyio or murtutu (‘blue vitriol’), a blue porcelain bead which 
Burton states was made in Venice, where it was known as ajerion. 
It was used in Usagara and Unyamwesi for minor purchases, and 
the lighter the blue the more space it was valued. 

Za Mzizima (also known as mtundo, bal ghami or jelabi), or the 

ed perle of Germany, described by Burton as ‘a large fat bead 

Tt was produced in two colours, dark blue (the commoner) 

a whitish aa opaline tint’. They were popular from Msene to 

rake Tanganyika and were used in the “heavier dealings, such as 

the purchase of slaves and ivory, ‘a few catay Sh nenie according 
to Burton, “always being eae s to cap the banga 

_ 4 Soft (in Italian “cannettone’) he describes as ‘resembling bits of 

broken pipe-stems, about two-thirds of an inch in length.’ In colour 
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these are white, brick-red, blue or black (the last probably very dark 
blue, appearing black), and in 1858 were used as rat Mosene 
| fone ic aerate ange i of beef. Sofi were the 
principal beads found | tanley in the Ujj fi market in 1876 (see 
Throwgh etch Chmtncd: Vol Il, 1399). There, 20 of them (each 
called a muatsaro) were sufficient to purchase rations for two days for 


a slave. 

These * pi * beads are also referred to by Speke in his book 
What Led to the Discovery of the Nile. Describing the dress of the 
Sultan at Kaze, he says, *... his arms were set off by heavy bras 
and copper ornaments encircling the wrists, and by numberless 
sambo, or thin circles made from the twisted fibres of an aloetic 
plant, on each of which a single inf, or white porcelain bead 
resembling a little piece of tobacco pipe, were strung; these ranged 
in massive rows down the whole of his upper arm,” 

_E have found *pipestem" beads in various lengths on the beaches 

in and around Dar es Salaam, and they have also been found in 

ity in the old Nyanja cemetery (of the late cightcenth or carly 
nineteenth century) at Nkutzi Bay on Lake Nyasa. 

5. Sukoli, an o loured bead which Burton also describes 
as “rhubarb-tinted.” Ie was of little value except to the Wasagara 
and Wapogo. 

6. .Nili, a small transparent green glass bead also known to the 
natives as wiwti wr mnazi (coconut leaves). The smallest of these 
beads were called kikiti and were highly valued at Ujiji. 


Other beads mentioned by Burton are the ghuhari et: 
coloured), of interest to the Wazaramo; fingenya or lak'hio, a 
coarse red porcelain bead the chief destination of which was the 
heart of Central Africa; sereketi, white or gamet-red oval beads: 
choroko or magiyo, the Venetian bead also used in later times by 
the Germans (see the list above), but which was not very popular 
in Burton's day; undriyo maupe, round or oval beads coloured 
mauve; asami, sky-blue glass beads; and pusange, faceted beads of 
blue Bohemian glass. 

Richard Burton records that before his time a boy slave could 
be bought for “five fundo, or fifty strings of beads,’ whereas in 
his own day the same deal would have cost three hundred strings. 

When, nearly 20 years later, Stanley went in search of Living- 
stone, the fashion in beads had little. He was, however, 
much concerned with the types of beads that would be in demand 
in the various districts through which his route would take him. 
In Throwgh the Dark Continent he writes: 


Beads, I was told, took the place of cloth currency among some 
eribes of the interior. One tribe preferred white to black beads, 
brown to yellow, red to green, green to white, and so on. 
Thus in Unyamwezi, red Lattecer ams [i.¢. Burton's samsam and 
the German simuim]) beads would readily be taken, where all 
other kinds would be refused; black ‘utah beads, though 
currency in Ugogo, were positively worthless with all other 
tribes; the egg (sungo-mazzi [= the smgomaji of Burton and 
sugumadsi of the Germans]) beads, though valuable in Ujip and 
Uguhha, would be refused in all other countries; the white 
(Merikani) beads, though good in Uftpa, and some other parts 

of Usagara and Usgoes, would certainly be despised in Useguhha 
and Ukonongo . . 


In connexion with Cah preferences both Burton and Speke dis- 
carded as worthless ‘several hundred fiundo of beads" because they 
were unfashionable. | | 

Stanley bought his beads in Zanzibar, as did Burton before him, 
and from there sent them across to Bagamoyo on the mainland. 
His list of beads does not include any which are different from 
those that Burton had carried previously. 

Richard Burton made the fo > comments on the ultimate 
fate of the large quantities of beads that have been imported into 
Africa: 

It is difficult to divine what becomes of these ornaments; for 
centuries ton after ton has been imported into the country, 
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they are by no means perishable substances, and the people, 
like the Indians, carry their wealth upon their persons. Yet not 
a third of the population was observed to wear any considerable 
juantity; posibly the excessive demand in the lands outlying 
irect intercourse with the coast, tends to disperse them 
eauphout the vast terra mcognita of the Central African 
asin. 
Burton's speculation is as interesting today as it was in his own 
time. A certain amount of light may be thrown upon the question 
by considering the uses, other than ornamentation, to which beads 
have been put. For example, hoe | in How I Found Livingstone 
relates the following episode when he and his porters arrived at 
the northern stream of the Rugufu River: “I distinctly heard a 
sound as of distant thunder in the west. Upon asking if it were 
thunder, I was told it was Kabogo.’ Upon his asking the meaning 
of "Kabogo" Stanley was told: 


It is a great mountain on the other side of the Tanganyika, full 
of deep holes, into which the water rolls: and when there is a 
wind on the Tanganyika there is a sound like mvuha (Thunder). 
Many boats have been lost there, and it is a custom with Arabs 
and natives to throw cloth—Merikani and Kanihi—and 
especially white (Merikani) beads, to appease the mulungu 
(god) of the lake. Those who throw beads generally get past 
without trouble, but those who do not throw beads into the 
lake get lost, and are drowned .. . 


The beds of lakes, rivers, streams and coastal waters may well be, 
therefore, the resting places of some of those ‘tons’ of lost beads 
to which Burton has referred. Every year thousands of beads of 
all ages are washed up on the beaches of the East Coast of Africa 
and the islands off it. Some of these without doubt result from 
wreckages, bur others must surely be the appeasement offerings 
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alluded to by Stanley and made by Arabs and Africans down 
through the centuries even to the present time. 

Finally, I should like to record here some beads which I came 
across in 1959 in a small Indian-owned store in Bagamoyo, the 
starting point for so may expeditions to the interior during the 
last century. Porcellaneous in texture, they are quite unlike any- 
thing clse [ have ever seen in East or Central Africa. In colour 
they vary from whitish to white slightly tinged with green. They 
appear to be wound beads and the bore is straight. Sometimes 
two are joined together. In shape they are globular but uneven 
and measure approximately 9 mm. in diameter by 9 mm. in 
length, though some are rather smaller and others slightly larger. 
In the store there were only two small strings of these beads 
amongst the usual modern varicties. [ asked where they had come 
from, but beyond telling me that they were old stock and were 
no longer coming in, the vendor could give me no information. 
Since they were of no interest to the present African population 
of Bagamoyo, he was glad to get rid of them for a ke pence. 
In German East African times, it is worth remembering, Baga- 
moyo was still an entrepot of trade for the interior, and even when 
it was superseded by the growth of Dar cs Salaam, it still retained 
its coastal trade. Now no longer used in this respect and almost 
derelict, Bagamoyo is just the place in which to look for relics of 
ald bead stocks. There is little doube that the beads I have just 
described are the last of such a stock, cither European or, perhaps, 
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Notes 
' Burton thought that one khete may have been equivalent to a 


¥ 
2 Sec J. R. Harding J. R. Amthrop. Inst., Vol, XCI, Part I (1961). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Withdrawal of the High God in West African Religion. 
I 7 Cy. MAN, 1962, 109 


Sin,—The situation concerning the withdrawal of the 

High God in West African religion described by 

Father O'Connell seems to fall into line substantially with that 
in other religions where the Supreme Being isa dews otiosus, It is, of 
course, certainly mot at all unusual for tribal All-Fathers to be 
regarded as having exercised creative functions, and being all- 
knowing and all-powerful, as these qualities are understood in 
primitive society. Although remote and otiow, they are frequently 
thought to be responsible for the control of the universe and its 
processes in some measure, and for the well-being of the cosmos 
and the ethical ordering of its inhabitants by the regulations and 
sanctions which they have imposed, Nevertheless, because they are 
often not the recipients of worship and are devoid of pricsthoods 
and a cultus, unquestionably they tend to be withdrawn from the 
human scene of action. And tranicendent Sky Gods frequently 
become otiose unless they acquire a cultic significance of some kind, 
The reasons alleged for the withdrawal of a High God vary con- 
siderably but his retirement or disappearance to some extent is 
inherent in his transcendental nature and status. One of the contri- 
butory causes may have been his creative and abstract qualitics, as 
is suggested, but not so much because he has not been adequately 
conceptionalized as because he is ‘wholly other’ and therefore 
unapproachable and virtually functionless, so far as the present order 
is concerned. Although he occupies the highest place in the pantheon 
he ts left high and dry in his exalted seclusion, destined to fasvinie a 
shadowy figure and to pass into oblivion unless he is brought into 
direct relation with current affairs and cosmic operations. He may 
not have been pushed into the background by the lesser gods, as 
is contended, but to the ritually accessible dynamic divine controllers 
of natural processes and crucial events (e.g. the weather, the seasons, 
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the crops, birth, death and renewal) recourse has been made for 
succour im all the chances and changes of this mortal life, rather than 
to the remote and vague originating Cause of all things. His retire- 
ment from the world, however it may have been effected, having 
lett a vacuum in the divine ordering of events on earth, his place has 
been taken by the virile, often more youthful, leser gods. The 
Supreme Being, like the Shilluk Juok, standing above his creation 
but taking little or no part in it, generally is neither worshipped nor 
propitiated, and may not even be mentioned by name except in 
formal gatherings, and sometimes in sickness or at death. 

In a sense, as Father O'Connell says, the High God and the other 
gods complement one another, the Supreme Being giving them 
existential meaning and significance, while they ro some extent may 
make his power available in a controllable manner inasmuch as they 
may make it operative in the world, as he is usually regarded as the 
ultimate source of all beneficence. Monotheism and polytheism 
certainly cannot be placed in a chronological sequence, ach of the 
several theistic traditions having emerged within its own proper 
context and structure, co-existing for its specific p ancl 
functions, determined very largely by its cultural and social environ- 
ment; including, especially in the case of monotheism, as Pettazzoni 
has stressed, outstanding personalities like the Hebrew Prophets, 


Zarathustra and Muhammed. 
All Souls College, Oxford E. ©. JAMES 
The Determinants of Differential Cross-Cousin Marriage, Cj. 
pear Man, 1962, 47 
17 sim,—I do not know whether Dr. Coult's theory of 
ag cross-Cousin marriage is correct, or whether his evi- 
dence is acceptable on statistical or other grounds; but it is altogether 


Most CONnVINCin 


hal 3s picrhians tiocek put forward, to date; and 


table about it is that it satisfies a number of criteria 


, 
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for scientific advance. It explains as much as, possibly more than, 
earlier theories—those of Lévi-Strauss and Homans—Schneider. It 
is tested by reference to a wider tange of types of evidence. It is 
altogether more economical, and in particular, makes use of fewer 
untested and untestable assumptions about human society or moti- 
vations. Ir does not make use of ad hoc hypotheses to explain notable 
exceptions. 
Apart from these, the theory has more specific merits to commend 
it. It is formulated in ‘situational’ terms, with reference to certain 
tal or strategic features of the social structure, conse- 
quently, it docs not try to explain the existence of an institution in 
terms of its unintended consequences for the social structure, possibly 
by reference to sociological ‘natural selection,’ At the same time, it 
makes no use of (questionable) psychological assumptions which 
assert that shared regularities of affective dispositions are a necessary 
concomitant of conformity to jural norms. The theory has one final 
merit: its acceptabliry is not necessarily dependent on the frequency 
with which cross-cousin marriages of one kind or another do 
actully occur in any particular society; because it docs not so much 
explain why people are led to marry one type of cross-cousn rather 
than another, but why, if they marry cros-cousins at all, their 
choice of category of kinswoman will be limited. In view of this, 
the theory can be tested by reference to ideal norms, even if these 
are not adhered to by everyone or even very many people, provided 
that these ideal norms are not openly negated, rather than neglected, 
in practice. Dr. Coult's attempt to formulate a theory which can 
explain (and predict) the kinds of conduct which are posable, rather 
than those which must actually occur, is worthy of emulation, and 
can only be commended to those social scientists who are interested 
in putting forward genuine explanatory theories which are testable, 
The recent history of theories put forward to explain the existence 
of crows—cousin marriage, or of specific forms of this marriage, is 
curious. The Lévi-Strauss theory made use of acomplexofstructural- 
functional and evolutionist asaumptions which are neither plausible 
nor well confirmed by evidence. The Homans—Schneider theory 
had the merit of dispensing with these latter, and took on a “struc- 
tural-situational’ form, but rested heavily on a questionable psycho- 
logical assumption. The Coult theory makes wee of a little more than 
the assumption that people's choices are limited within a range set 
by the structure of power and authority; yet it docs a more adequate 
explanatory job than either of the two earlier theories. There are 
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some important lessons to be learnt from this: social scientists 
should always try to exhaust the possibilities of explanation in terms 
of those factors—ccological, institutional, ete.-—which govern the 
logic of choice, before resorting to deeper personality factors, which 
may in many instances be of little importance; sociologists and 
anthropologists who are still wedded to the idea that structural- 
functional analysis is the only fruitful theoretical activity, would do 
well to reconsider their views—Dr, Coult has managed admirably 
without a single reference to “functions,” *solidariry-maintenance,’ 
‘system-maintenance,’ ‘equilibrium, ¢tc. ... | 

But the one thing that Dr. Coult hat shown above all is the value 
of formulating precise theoretical hypotheses from which other 
propositions of different types can be derived in order to test them: 
It has recently become very fashionable in some intellectual circles 
in this country to dismiss with contempt and increduliry—the kind 
of incredulity which often passes for serious reflection, and the kind 
of contempt which often passes for critical judgment—any pro- 
posals to apply the logical procedures of science to the study of 
human society, and to search for universal causal propositions m 
the field of social conduct. This fashion may help to maintain good 
relations at high tables, and may serve to comfort those who see 
the emergence of theoretical social sciences as a threat, It is to be 
hoped thar Dr. Coult’s article will lead those social anthropologists 
who have adopted this fashionable stance to abandon it for one that 
may be less comfortable, but which is more suited to their vocation. 

T should not like to spoil my appraisal of Dr. Coult's paper by 
allowing admiration to inhibit criticism, Dr. Coult claims to have 
‘validated’ his hypothesis, though he admits that at least one of the 
tests is based on a sample which is too small for statistical significance. 
If that is so, he would be far from ‘validating" his hypothens if it 
were ever possible to validate any empirical theory! Dr. Coult of 
all people should know that every scientific acer) is provisionally 
accepted until replaced by a better one. He can only claim to have 
subjected his theory to genuine tests—rather than just sought con- 
venient confirmations—and to have found i confirmed by evidence, 
some of which he admits to be inadequate. To have realized that 
much is sufficient to carn him the gratitude of those who prefer 
intellectual ambitiousness in the social sciences to dull, non-com- 


mittal modesty. 
PERCY 5. COHEN 
Department of Sociology, University of Leicester 
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An Archeological Chronology of Venezuela, By |. Mf. Crexent 
and Bf. Rowse. Washington (Pan American Union), 1948. 
IsO 2 pols. Pp. xiv, 277; ix, 223, illus. : 
saat This report is the result of an immense amount of 
work, spread over a number of years, and it incorporates the work 
of some previous authors, where appropriate, in a general synthess. 
Cruxent has surveyed most of the country, and Louse has joined 
him for part of the work, and they have made soundings or larger 
excavations in many places where they found thick enough deposits. 
They have defined several non-ceramic complexes and a very large 
variety of pottery styles, which are described under geographical 
headings, and have organized them as far as possible into larger 
units, Finally they have formulated a succession of five arbitrary 
periods, p by a Palxo-indian one based on the surface finds 
at El Jobo. The first is non-ceramic, the second begins with the 
arrival of pottery and agriculture at the mouth of the Orinoco about 
1000 B.c., and Period V covers historic time after A.p. 1400. All are 
now soundly dated by radiocarbon. oe 
In the nature of things, much of the report consists of detail which 
concerns only those working on the area, but it is worth calling 
attention to two points of wider interest. First, a series of dates based 
on glottochronology had been formulated previously, and mos of 
them do not correspond at all with the radiocarbon ones; this could 
well be due to the difficulty of correlating linguistic changes with 
the archxological record, because there is agreement in the one date 
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which can be identified in both systems, namely the first migration 
of agricultural peoples to the Antilles about a.p. 150. The second 
point is the important part which two different agricultural systems 
played. It appears that he whole of Venezuela and parts of Columbia 
fell at first within the sphere of bitter cassava cultivation (‘vegetative 
agriculture’), but that maize (‘seed cultivation’) spread from the 
highlands as far as western Venezuela, probably towards the end of 
the first millenniwm sc. This re in a dichotomy of culture, 
with centres in cast and west Venezuela respectively, demonstrated 
by the confinement of griddles to the cassava area and marked by 
many other ceramic differences. | 
Specialists may differ from this or that conclusion, but all must be 
immensely grateful for the vast amount of information presented 
here and for the authors’ attempt to synthetize it in face of very 
great difficulties due to the varied nature of the material. The 
illustrations Smee nee sae = of ea drawings sof 
tery profiles and sketches of vessel forms serve their purpose bu 
sin obrescaly not the work of a professional draughtsman, In plate 
11, a shield of the Five Wounds from the Franciscan convent at 
Nueva Cadiz is illustrated upside . and [ hope that my friends 
did not realize what an heraldic enormity they thereby committed! 
It would perhaps be unreasonable to expect an index, but at any 
rate the lists of illustrations would have been casier to use if the 
names of the styles had been put first, so that they appeared in a 
vertical column. G. H. 5. BUSHNELL 
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Arithmetic in Maya. By George I. Sdnchez. Austin, Texas (published 
IR] by the author), 1961. Pp. 74. Price $5 


This is a fascinating little book which the author ad- 
muts was produced for the sheer pleasure that it gave 
him. In it are explained the arithmetical operations which can be per- 
formed with Maya numerals. Addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division are illustrated with the utmost clarity and Sinchez suggests 
that readers (children as well as adules) can soon become familiar 
with Maya arithmetic by practising with coins, pebbles or bottle 
tops. I used a small shell as a substirute for the ‘shell’ zero symbol. 
Whether the ancient Maya did indeed perform the computations 
is still not known. However, after reading this book and performing 
some exercises Which the author suggests, many students of Middle 
America will continue with renewed efforts, the search to determine 
if there was, indeed, arithmetic in Maya. 

Sanchez, not unnaturally, feels sure (as | now do) that an ancient 
civilization which attained so many intellectual accomplishments, 
would not have invented such a numbering system and used it solely 
for calendrical inscription on stela: and other religious monuments, 
some people wall point out, no doubt, that the Maya's intellectual 
accomplishments have been, by some enthusiastic Americanists, 
overrated and will remind us of some of the simple things that were 
non-existent in the Maya civilization—such as the wheel. However, 
to assume that, because only dates survive, Maya arithmetic had to 
do only with calender is unrealistic. The climate of Central 
America and the Spanish conquest destroyed so much, As the author 

saints out, if our present civilization were wiped out by a fiery 
eeike it is possible that the only traces of our arithmetic remaining 
would be the dates engraved on tombstones, stone buildings, etc. 

In the addendum to this work is an interesting discussion and 
illustration of a posible Mayan vigesimal pomt. There is also a 
reminder that the simplicity of arithmetic in Maya has possible 
applications to modern uses. A Maya abacus devised by Sanchez 
(and illustrated in this book) could be a highly instructive toy and 
a device in the teaching of the language of number, It would also 
appear thar such an abacus could be subjected to electronic control 
and used for very rapid calculation. 

This study cannot fail to cause comment from Mayanists all over 
the world, and [am most anxious to hear what such authorities on 
this subject as J. Eric S, Thompson or Linton Satterthwaite have to 
aay, D, H. CARPENTER. 





From the Cam to the Cays: The Story of the Cambridge 
== Expedition to British Honduras, 1959-60. Ay 
182. David Carr and John Thorpe. London (Pumam), 1961. 

ES Pp, xtti, 191, 24 plates, 1 map. Price 01 $3. 

This light book concerns an expedition of Cambridge students. 
One is awed by the enormous support in cash and kind which this 
unofficial group managed to obtain for what its organizers frankly 
confess was to be a grand farewell to the long vac way of life before 
settling down to the humdrum business of carning their livings, for 
the expedition bore about the same relationship to Cambridge Uni- 
versity as the Oxford Group did to the sister university. One gets 
the impression that the scrious work was largely done by later 
recruits, 

The chapters on the cays and coastal waters of British Honduras 
are well written and give a first-rate picture of that little world with 
its strange marine life and sparse population of near-amphibian 
fishermen. Some interesting results on the study of growth of coral 
were obtained, The chapters on the modern Maya are decidedly 
journalistic and contain a number of errors. 

Archeology was in the hands of Euan MacKie who did some 
first-rate work at Benque Viejo (recently remaned Xunanrunich 
despite the fact that Maler, first to describe it, and subsequent writers 
used the first name, that of the nearby village), MacKie established 


that the two buildings which he excavated were abandoned at the 
close of Benque Viejo IIIb phase, and subsequently occupied by 
squatters in the [V phase, Among the results an extraordinary theory 
is put forward that a supposed carthquake at Benque Viejo led to 
the abandonment of that minor site, and may have triggered off the 
desertion of all lowland Maya centres, more or less as though what 
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No earthquake of consequence has ever been reported for the Peten— 
British Honduras area, and anyhow the huge city of Copan ceased 
to function some 50 years before Benque Viejo erected its last 
monument with hieroglyphs, and the same is true of other impor- 
tant Maya sites. 7 : | | 

The plates, particularily those of marine and ormithological sub- 
jects, are excellent. J. ERIC 5. THOMPSON 


Cultural Sequences at The Dalles, Oregon: A Contribution to 
Pacific Northwest Prehistory. By L. 5. Cressman 
183 with David L. Cole, Wilbur A. Davis, Thomas M. 
= Newnun and Daniel J. Scheans. Trans. Amer, Philos. 
Sor, NLS. Vol. L (X). Philadelphia, 1960. Pp. 108, maps, charts and 
text figs. Price $3 
Nearly a century ago Lewis Henry Morgan hypothetized that 
one of the most important carly centres of cultural development in 
the New World was along the lower reaches of the Columbia 
River. This great river transects two mountain ranges in its 140-mile 
extent from The Dalles to the sea, and there is a resultant series of 
major ecological zones intergrading from dense coastal rain forest 
to semiarid grassland, The Columbia is one of the major salmon 
streams of the North Pacific; and the several ecological zones 
afforded the native groups abundant and varied food resources of 
land mammals, fish, waterfowl, edible roots and berries, and mari- 
time fauna. The products of the various regions were exchanged in 
a highly developed trading system which was centred at The Dalles, 
the first major portage for canoes ascending the river, Archxoalogical 
evidence in verification of Morgan's insight has been excavated by 
the University of Oregon under a contract to salvage archxological 
resources which have been flooded by construction of The Dalles 
dam. This is the final report of excavations at two important sites 
at each end of the Long Narrows or Five Mile Rapids, 3 
The WS-4 site at the upper end of the Long Narrows is one of 
the most deeply stratified occupation sites excavated in North 
merica, with an original depth of about ten metres before the 
upper deposits were removed by highway-construction carly in 
this century. First occupation was in early post-glacial times in a 
channel abandoned by the lowered river. Discovery of artifacts on 
the opposite side of the river beneath thick cemented deposits attri- 
baned: to the Spokane flood, a late Pleistocene event which occurred 
when a glacial ice dam broke on the Upper Columbia, indicates 
that archzologists must look for even older evidence of human 
occupation in this important area, | 
In order to arrange the abundant artifactual evidence into a uni- 
tary sequence, Cressman divided occupation into ‘cultural stages’ 
on the basis of radiocarbon dates and changes in stratigraphy, arti- 
fact typology, and associated faunal remains, Several test pits at 
W'S-4, as well as the W'S-1 site more than a mile downstream, were 
all keyed to the upper layers of the main excavation, which was 
expanded from an ¢ roadcut, Material from the various pits 
was combined into ‘levels’ which most closely matched peaks in 
percentage curves drawn for certain general artifact types sclected 
as being representative of the main activities of the occupants. 
Points, “blades” (a confusing term often used by Americanists to 
refer to large bifacial leaf-shaped points), end scrapers and percussion- 
flaked pebble choppers were grouped by arbitrary excavation levels 
and the percentage of the total artifact inventory for that level was 
calculated for each type. The resultant curves were then fitted into 
a comprehensive percentage which is believed to indicate a con- 
tinuous sequence encompassing three developmental ‘stages’ for 
The Dalles area. Unfortunately, however, Cressman does not dis- 
cuss the rich cultural assemblage excavated from Wakemap Mound, 
half-a-mile north of WS-4 on the opposite bank of the river, or any 
of the other excavations which have revealed a rich and varied 
bone-, antler- and stone-working in which developed in the 
area during the millennium before Lewis and Clark's first records of 
the area in 1905. Very littl: evidence for this late cultural climax 
was found by Cressman and his associates in the two reported 
localities at Five Mile Rapids, 
Cresman's “Early Stage’ was subdivided into ‘Initial,’ "Fully 





elo “Final”; the “Transitional Stage" was not sub- 
ded; but the "Late Stage’ was subdivided into ‘Initial Prote- 
historic,” *Full Proto-historc’ and *Contact-Historic.” The ‘Initial 
Barly Stone? is believed to have commenced about 9000 8.c, on the 
basis of a radiocarbon date of 7828+ 220 B.c. for a composite sample 
from the lowest two metres of depouts. The *Fully Developed’ 
ican i Stage, dated §718+ 100 n.c., contained a rich 
, industry, true blades and burins, girdled *bolas 
stones, and leaf-shaped projectile points in addition to enormous 
quantities of salmon vertebrae: and bird and mammal bones, which 
ae an cera adaptation to the abundant resources of the 
Guia ly cultural climax ceased during the ‘Final* 
eo of the ‘Early tet and no bone or antler was found in later 
se Sar The “Teanaitional Stage" contained a meagre asemblage 
artifact types, most ot which also occurred in the carlier phases 
and persisted into the ‘Late Stage." The ‘Initial Late* phase was dated 
4133+ 80 n.c. Cressman believes that the ‘Full Proto-historic’ com- 
menced about 7,000 years ago, a remarkably early date for a phase 
described as * proto-hustoric." 

The rich bone-and-antler industry from the ‘Fully Developed 
Early Stage’ was classified using Professor Grahame Clark's Star 
Carr -as a model because the nm techniques at 
WS-4 and Star Carr are extentially the same. ‘Ttis a remarkable face 
that these were in use at about the same time by people 
ate prc of ma hemisphere. The reader may wish 

of manufacture by use of the “groove-and- 
ter” and “nibbl ‘nibbling’ techniques were more completely described 
or The Dalles artifacts. 

The unusual methodology adopted to discern a unitary sequence 
of *stages,” without consideration of the evidence for horizontal 
differences in various portions of the two sites which may reflect 
occupations by different cultural groups during the same temporal 
periods, is based partially upon the equally unorthodox classification 
of flaked stone projectile points. Projectile points are divided into 
major types primarily on the basis of the outline of the edges of the 
points, The form of the base, the criterion conudered to be most 
ras as a basis of classification by other American archxologists, 

sidered to be too highly variable. The scheme used in this 
REALAGE ats focth an adenine nbniber’ of | sub- 
divisions, but for purposes of fitting together a sequence of ‘levels’ 
it was not contidered necessary to report the temporal distribution 
of cach of the 18 subdivisions of type 1, which includes such dis- 
tinctive forms as leaf-shaped, tanged, stemmed, barbed, ‘waisted,’ 
single-shouldered, indented-based, and notched points. The per- 
centage curve for all type 1 points grouped together oscillates 
throughout the sequence. As a result, ome cannot be certain what 
the earliest recovered sub-types were or how long they persisted; 
there is no way for the student to determine from the evidence given, 
for example, when the important willow-leaf-shaped and single- 
shouldered points first appeared or whether they persisted through- 
out the sequence. As this is the first en stratified site excavated 
in the Pacitic Northwest yielding a cultural sequence spanning most 
of the post-glacial period, such information should be made avail- 
able in a subsequent publication. An author should be allowed the 
freedom to a his data according to the model which 
makes the evidence most meaningful to him, but the pertinent raw 
data, in r the distribution of specific artifact types, must be 
plotted both vertically and horizontally so that other students may 
apply different models in order to interpret the evidence in the light 
of new information. ALAN LYLE BRYAN 





The Old Cordilleran Culture in the Pacific Northwest. Hy 
| B. Robert Butler, with appendix by Earl H. Screevay sito 
18- catello, Idaho, 


Ove. Pap. Idaho State Coll. Mus., No. §. Po 
togr. Pp. i, 111, 10 fext_figs. Price $2 

This monograph is a synthesis of present evidence for the signifi- 
cant distribution of simple leaf-shaped points at carly sites in the 
Pacific Northwest. The projectile point form under discussion, 
termed a ‘Cascade point," is conceived by Butler as a highly variable 
type: it may be clongated or short and alt in outline; 
bipointed of with rounded base; wind the fiuesieu 6 workmanship 
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varies. rb OS describes the occurrence of such paints 
in stratigraphically carly contexts at such sites as Yale in the Fraser 
River Canyon, the Olcott site on the Sallaguamish River in the 
Puget Sound area, Ash Cave on the lower Snake River, Lind Coulee 
in caster W the Indian Well site (the type site) and the 
Five Mile Rapids sites (see Man, 1962, 183) at The Dalles on opposing 
sides of the Columbia River, and Cougar Mountain Cave and the 
Kawumkan Springs midden in south-central Oregon. Puadiocarbon 
dates of 6193+ 310 B.c. from the Yale site, 7445+ 940 and 6443+ 
400 BC. from Lind Coulec, and 7829+ 225 3.c. from the Five Mile 
Rapids sites indicate that the willow-leaf points appeared in the 
Paciic Northwest in Anathermal (carly Post-glacial) times, The 
larger and cruder leaf-shaped and points found on a high 
terrace of the Stillaguamish River at the Olcott site, however, may 
be somewhat older than the relatively small, well made pots from 
the dated sites; and there appear to be relationships with carlier 
point types farther south (Lerma, Iztapan). In the appendix the 
application of techniques of environmental archrology in the study 
of this carly tradition is discussed by Earl H. Swanson, Jr. 
Unfortunately the tithe of this monograph is misleading. Butler 
implies that his Cascade points are the idenifying | feature of a single, 
esentially homogencous ‘culture’ which main a generalized - 
economy in the Pacific Northwest coeval with the Desert cultural 
tradition in the Great Basin and the big-game-hunting peoples of 
the Great Plains (eg. Folsom, Cody Complex). Bur the content of 
this ‘culture’ is not precisely defined. There is no concrete evidence 
such as the recurrent association of a number of specific artifact 
types at the different sites which would indicate the existence at any 
ume of a single definable archeological culture over the entre arca. 
In actual fact there is evidence only for the existence of a projectile- 
point tradition, which was probably held i in common by a number 
of distinctive cultural groups inhabiting the various regions of this 
wast and ecologically diverse area. Despite this criticism, the fact 
remains that in calling attention to this substantially early regional 
projectile-point tradition hitherto ignored by other ome Butler 
has made an important contribution to the archeology of wesem 
North America. RUTH GRUHN 


The Osages: Children of the Middle Waters. By John Joseph 
I Q 5 Mathews. Norman (U. of Oklahoma P.), 1961. Pp. xx, 


826, maps. Price 03 3. Gd. 

This book is the culmination of a lifetime's devotion 
to the Osage by John Joseph Mathews, himself part Osage by blood 
and wholly such by identification. It is impossible to criticize it from 
astrictly scholarly standpoint because it is not presented asa scholarly 
book. Not that it lacks scholarship: there is evidence of an enormous 
research effort both in tenms of documents and informants, but it 
lacks the paraphernalia of scholarship. Sources are not cited directly 
and evidence is not sifted by scientific means. ‘The method of 
sentation is that of ‘imaginative reconstruction’ of the history of the 
Osage from the time when they dropped from the stars until their 
final sojourn on an Oklahoman reservation. 

He leans heavily on an interpretative approach to oral history— 
what he calls ‘instinctive knowledge’—and before we dismiss it we 
should examine its claims. Documents, he says, are more 
smoke screen to protect the white man’s illusions about himself sha 
an objective rendering of fact. What is passed down in the oral 
tradition is what has been striking and dramatic in the tribal experi- 
ence and has as much right to be entertained as evidence as have the 
documents of the whites. The * imaginative uiterpretation’ of this 
tradition by someone himself an Osage is as “true” as much so-called 

‘objective’ history. 

In any case, some of the oral tradition is so circumstantial that its 
authenticity cannot be doubted. Mathews tells a fascinating story of 
a journey by some Osage to the south-west where they encountered 
a people whose houses were built ‘like the | of the cliff- 
swallow,’ with corm patches down below. Into account—re- 
counted by ak Chane sami ane yee afte’ Ge ever de ee ecs 
details of burial ceremonies, warfare and methods of measuring 
anes These he introduces as events in a story rather than traits 
Im 3 
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This is not so much the history of the Osage as their saga, their 
national epic, and the style and language are such as to set it un- 
ashamedly beside the epics of other great nations. It is a monument 
to a barbarically beautiful people which anyone could read with 
enjoyment, but from which the anthropologist will derive Spcey 
keen pleasure. J. RK. POA 


Documentary History of the Fox Project, 1948-1959: A Pro- 
gram in Action Anthropology Directed by Sol 
IS¢ : Tax. Tax. Edited by Fred Gearing, Robert McC. Netting and 
Lisa R. Peattic. Chicago (UP.), 1960. Pp. 426. Price $8.40 
In 1943 students from Chicago University went to study from an 
anthropological viewpoint the problems of the Fox (Mesquakic) 
community at Tama, lowa. They found a group of tax-paying 
Indians who owned their land by right of aechaae lived largely by 
wage labour in neighbouring towns, and on the material side did 
not differ greatly from the poorer levels of the white rural popula- 
tion. They had, however, a strong sense of their own identity, 
manifested in the preservation of their language and some cere- 
monies, and their rejection of the white American ideal of aggressive 
competition. Irked by some aspects of the Indian Bureau's control, 
they were opposed to the withdrawal of its services. Internally the 
community was split by factionalism, What the Fox needed, 
reported the students, was ‘a group of anthropologists staying here 
all the time, organizing group activities and building Gerpeinschaft.” 
So, under the *non-directive | m”° of Dr. Sol Tax, the Fox 
Project came into being. By the time it ended in 1959 the Fox were 
the better off by a successful handicraft cooperative, grants for 
professional education, a more informed interest in their affairs out- 
side the community, and much practical help in their battles with 
the Burcau of Indian Affairs. 
This pattern ofintervention is called Action Anthropology, which 
18 rear to be distinguished from other forms of applied anthro- 
pology by its “clinical” approach. Its aims, methods and philosophy 
were | constant asscsumcnt and reassessment during the work 
at Tama, and it is with these rather than the Indians themselves that 
the present documentary history is primarily concerned. The docu- 
ments, here called ‘exhibits,’ are 96 in number and linked by 
editorial commentary. They include progress reports, press cuttings, 
extracts from books and papers, and particularly correspondence, 
for the most part between Director and team but also to and from 
the tribal council, the Indian Bureau, a Senator and other interested 
partes, The whole Presents some solid information, a vast deal of 
ching on * values,’ and not a litth repetitive or purely 
interim matter. The reader who breasts this torrent of words—up- 
wards of a quarter of a million of them, in close and inaccurate offset 
typewriting—is no doubt free to draw his own conclusions and to 
ree as he may need from the vicissitudes of the Project, un- 
by the subjective bias which might colour a reasoned 
survey enc a single author. The volume has indeed been issued in 
ifs present form to mect an expressed demand, One hopes neverthe- 
less that it docs not presage a day when every secker after specific 
truths will be ot a do-it-yourself kit. 
GEOFFREY TURNER 


Cochiti: A New Mexico Pueblo, Past and Present. By Charles 
I Q 7 H. Lange. Austin (UC, of Texas P.), 1949. Pp. xxiv, 618, 


ae photographs, line drawings, appendices, bibliog., 
index, maps. Price 310 

Dr. Lange's study of Cochiti is an excellent addition to Pueblo 
ethnology. He has presented the changing culture of Cochiti Pucblo 
in chronological order, interweaving mformation from 
studies of the pueblo in admirable fashion. The reader thus gains a 
lucid picture of a changing community through time. 

Influences from Spanish and Anglo-American cultures are care- 
fully documented. [t is remarkable in view of several centuries of 
Spanish contact and a century of Anglo-American influences that so 
much of the aboriginal Cochiti culture has remained. 

Dr. Lange's study has one serious weakness: the influences of other 
Pueblo groups on Cochiti are ignored or inadequately considered, 
As a consequence the reader is left with the impression that all 
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important changes in the pucblo may be attributed to Spanish or 
Anglo-American proveniences. The Cochin Indians, however, had 
and have intimate contacts with the Tewa of the Tanoan : 
stock. Indeed, a number of marriages have taken place between 
members of these pucblos. Lange attributes lincage breakdown 
and the increasing importance of the elementary family to Spanish 
and Anglo-American influences. These changes may, however, be 
due to contact with the Tewa who have no functional clans and 
among whom the elementary family is the basic social unit. 

Asan ethnography, Lange’s study is one of the best of an American 
Indian community. The inclusion of Gertrude P. Kurath’s Cochiti 
Dance and Song and a section on Cochiti Linguistics by J. KR. Fox 
have further enriched the volume. 

EDWARD P. DOZIER 


Fruitland, New Mexico: A Navaho Community in Transition, 
By Tom T. Sasaki, Cornell Studies in Antiirog 
IS. Ithaca, N.Y. (Cornell U.P.) (London agents: O.ULP), 
1960, Pp. xvil, 217, 4 appendices, index, map, 6 plates. 
Price £1 185. 

This is a study of Comell Universiry’s Southwest Project in 
Culture and Applied Science. Dr. Sasaki was associated with the 
project from 1948 to 19496 and served as its field director from 1942 
to 1956, 

Fruitland is an atypical Navaho community in many respects. 
The United States Indian Burcau developed the irrigation potenti- 
alities of the area early in the mincteen-thirties and farming has been 
carried on far more intensively there than anywhere else on the vast 
Navaho reservation, The area has also been the home of a non- 
Indian farming population for two generations which has influenced 
the Navaho resudents rather profoundly. In the late nineteen-thirties 
the Indian Bureau relocated several Navaho tamlies from other 
parts of the Navaho reservation. These ‘newcomers’ were White- 
oriented and had no desire to live along traditional Navaho ways. 
The two groups of Navahos did not achieve social unity, but re- 
mained antagonistic to cach other. Fruitland Navahos also exy 
enced the repercussions of the stock-reduction programme the 
Indian Bureau in the mid thirties and the effects of the Second World 
War, but the changes that these developments brought about were 
probably no greater in Fruitland than elsewhere on the Navaho 
reservation. What Sasaki characterizes as an explosive change in the 
Fruitland community was brought about by the construction of a 
natural-gas pipeline and the opportunity for wage work which this 
project provided. The pipeline construction and explorations for oil 
and uranium increased the population of the nearby non-Indian 
town of Farmington from 3,500 in 1950 to over 12,000 by 192. 
Farmington’s swollen population provided further opportunities for 
wage work and generated a series of changes that was disruptive to 
a society already underg ing revolutionary changes, 

Sasaki devotes a brief chapter to an analysis of his data in terms of 
‘dynamic equilibrium.” It is difficult to see the relevance of this 
analytical chee | ina rapidly changing community like Fruitland 
where no ‘equilibrium’ was present in the beginning of the study 
and none at the end. For me the chief virtue of Sasaki's study is in 
the serics of well documented changes and the recommendations for 
administrative planning contained in the concluding section. Sasaki’s 
recommendations are wise counsel to administrators everywhere. 

EDWARD P. DOZIER 


Windigo Psychosis: A Study of a Relation between Belief 
and Behaviour among the Indians of North- 
Is # eastern Canada. By Teicher I. Morton, Seattle (U. of 
Washington P. for Amer. Ethnol. Soc.), 1960. Pp. 129, 
Price $4.40 
Although the primary aim of this study is stated to be the nature 
of the relationship between belief and behaviour, this aim is sum- 
marily dealt with in 20 lines of text on p. 113 which tell the reader 
that the belief system reflects the social, economic, geographical, 
political and cultural conditions of man, but that belief also acts as 
a cause and can determine behaviour. 
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The of the sub-title left aside, the study is a good report 
on the available published evidence on Windigo cases, with com- 
ments by the author. The author suggests that Windigo folklore, a 
belief in a superhuman, man-cating giant, is linked to the physical 
necessity of cannibalism as the only means of avoiding starvation in 
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certain situation, The author uses psycho-analytical theories to 
suggest that cannibalism may become a cultural trait, on the one 
hand creating a strong moral prohibition and on the other leading 
to psychiatric illness among individuals under stres, because of the 
very existence of the belie! PHILIPPE GARIGUE 


The Island Civilizations of Polynesia. By Robert C. Suggs, New 
I 9 O York (Mentor Books) (London agents: Muller), 1960. 
[ 


Pp. 296, 25 plates, 17 text figs, Price 4s. 

The author's standing as an anthropologist is 
attested by his publications in the Journal of the Riyal Aahrorieots 
Institute and ie tnarkias Anthropologist. In this cheap popular book, 
which is very good value at the price, he gives the best survey which 
has yet appeared of the probable origin and history of the Poly- 
nesians, The book has some scrious defects, which will be mentioned 
below, but on the whale i it is judicious, well balanced and firmly 
based on fact, avoiding the temptations to romanticize or to deflate 
which have marred pais other works in this field. 

Suges SUE CSS that the Polynesians are the product of a fusion on 
he Asiatic probably in the coastal area of south China 
or Indochina, of Caucasoid, Negroid and Mongoloid elements; and 
that they were forced out of this homeland by the expansion of the 
rmnieacie culture of north (hina. He regards the Melanesians and 

Polynesians as more closely related physically and culturally than did 
most of the older school of anthropologists. He traces the spread of 
the | across the Pacific, suggesting (with firm evidence) 
that the Marqeeas were colonized by a well equipped expedition 
sailing directly from western Polynesia, and that pi ae exploring 
and colonization played an rtant part in their expansion. 
Pottery-making was a feature ¢ of th the basic Polynesian culture—the 
occurrence of sherds at an carly level in the Marquesas proves this— 
and he suggests that some form of script was also part of the Poly- 
nesian heritage; this was lost except on Easter Island (but possibly 
survived until relatively late in the Marquesas, Society and other 
eastern groups). He accepts Barthel’s conclusions on the script, but 
does not mention the work of the Puussians. He ends with a short 
but devastating chapter called “The Kon-Tiki Myth," in which he 
Bisset sospling al br two cee cortaily of mized parca 

oup sam ut Two Were c ot mixed parentage. 
Censin Be 7 fa the of evidence ‘and reasoning’ are per 
scantily treated, but the presentation is generally logical and 
convincing. Some gaps will probably be filled in the next few years, 
asa result of archenlonical Investigations which are expanding and 
in which the author will probably play an important part. Several 
rather sweeping statements are probably the result of writing for a 
wide public in a limited space. The value of the book is renineh 
reduced, however, by a large number of inaccuracies which result 
from hasty preparation or careless proof-reading, or both. Ir is pa 
seriously misleading to read of ‘big bristles," or even (on p. 79) 
“Such masts were most often of an inverted leg-of-mutton or teen 
made of fine mats’; nor, in the context, does it matter very 


greatly that the Toba-Batak are said to be ‘of Borneo” (p. 42) or that 
"in Tahiti’ on p. 199 should clearly be “in New Zealand." Ic is 
another matter when a Cr4 date for Fiji of 2,000 years + 400 before 
present is quoted as 2000 8.c. +500 (p, 68); and when, as if to 
compensate, A.D. 1000 as.a minimum date for the occupation of Fiji 
and New Caledonia is an obvious error for 1000 B.c. (p. 226). 
Figure 7, after Buck (Samoan Material Culture), has been aes by 
an. artist who did not understand what he copied. One of the two 
bonito hooks illustrated here has the snood not attached to the 
proximal end of the shank, so that the hook would be useless; the 
other was illustrated in Samoan Material Culture to show an 
intermediate stage in the tying of the lashings, and without this 
nm is completely misleading, The mysterious objects at 
the top of this figure are in fact a top view of a coconut-scraper and 
the working arm of another, but the caption mentions only ‘stone 
blades, bonito hooks and stone adzes." In addition there are many 
errors in the notes and references, 
Dr. Suggs could write a really notable book on the Polynesians; 
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in fact this book, expanded and carefully revised, could be it. It 
would be very welcome. B. A. L. CRANSTONE 


Maori Marriage: An Essay in Reconstruction. By Brice Biggs. 
sot mc Polynesian Soc, Maori Monograpits, No. 1. Wellington, 
19] NZ, 1960. Pp. xix, 108. Price one guinea 
This book is a systematic attempt to reconstruct a 

particular aspect of pre-European Maori culture using all available 

material, traditions, genealogies and reminiscences of Maoris and 

Europeans, as well as scientific writings by men such as Best and 

Buck. It seems unnecessary today to defend the desirability of such 

works, though one may argue with the validiry of any particular 

study. Dr. se in the Introduction, discusses the problems and 
ints particularly to men 2 $ assumption that pre-Ewropean 

Maori calbars ai B iened ay 2 ey a high AépeasOF 

consistency as one Ww may be disputed, However, I agree with 

Dr, Geddes that Dr. Biggs has used his material with great care and 

by letting us see the evidence for ourselves has done much to mect 

this criticism. 

Anyone interested in the Maori must applaud the fact that a 
scholar with Dr. Biggs’s unique qualifications has done this study 
and be grateful that the extensive but unsystematized and often all 
but unavailable material, much of it in Maori, has been published im 
this concise and lucid form, While keeping to documented facts he 
has as far as possible given the wider cultural setting for courtship, 
betrothal, marriage, birth, etc. He also demonstrates how the very 
fleable rules governing many aspects of marriage were made to 
work. For example, there was no ritual or ceremonial to legitimize 
marriage; public announcement and general acceptance served 
instead, If there had been no previous betrothal the couple could 
announce it ata mecting, but often the couple simply set up house- 
keeping together and let gossip do the rest. If no one objected the 
mattiage was tacitly recognized. If someone did object they 
plundered one or more of the ae concerned. The plundered 
goods were considered as com on and those op g the 
match signified by this overtly hostile act that they accepted it and had 
no further claims or quarrels, The plundering then became the final 
legitimization and at the same time respect for the principals was 
shown, as only the affairs of important people attracted such 
attentions, 

This sort of structural flexibility is also found in the ambilateral 
system of kinship affiliation and was probably characteristic of much 
of the traditional culture. By showing how srylized disputes could 

itimize deviant behaviour Dr. Biggs has clarified the operation 

a ¢ traditional culture and has given a clue to those who think 

Cece disiste a Th ap pire peri eabier ir 

on. o study makes it ularl 
valuable for ee on Ti Se modern situation, esi 
ALICE G, DEWEY 


European Vision and the South Pacific, 1768-1850: A Study 
in the History of Art and Ideas. By Bernard Smith, 
192 & eg i U.P), 1960. Pp. xviii, 287, 171 plates 


European mae is sche South Seas have long needed a scholarly 
analysis which would shed light on the changing attitudes of the 
West towards the islands and the Pacific peoples. Bernard Smith's 
book answers this requirement admirably, His account is, in fact, so 
richly documented and so full of insight into the history of thought 
that it deserves to be called to the attention of scholar in every | field. 

Smith's central thesis is the gradual modification of ‘vision 
(observation, Cy agmoree and understanding) in the Pacific. Earl Early 
yoyagers with Captain Cook tended to see the South Seas 
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objectively but t | classical eyes. Around the records they 
brought back, there soon developed a highly coloured Romantic 
literature, art, and theatre that envisaged the natives as noble savages, 
But towards the end of the eighteenth century this conception 
yielded to an unsympathetic view of native life spurred by theories 
of ‘devolution’ and climatic determinism and fostered by Christian 
missonanes. Once again literary and artistic forms herald the change 
m outlook. The third phase, as Smith sees it, is the triumph of an 
objective scientific attitude towards the South Pacific world, This 
he traces in the development of scientific illustration, in landseca 
painting, and in literary records from Cook's time to that of 
Dumont d*Urville, 

Throughout the book Smith's theme is the fruitful alliance of 
science and art. Well exemplifying his own conception, Smith 
shifts casily from a discussion of Hodges’s painting technique to 
accounts of the nascent study of zoophytes or the variations of early 
geological theory. Disparate as these subjects are, they are brought 
together by Smith's brilliant analysis of the underlying controlling 
and unifying forces involved, namely the history of ideas. Cook's 
faithful reporting, he shows, stems ultimately from a nautical 
tradition of accurate journal-ke that dates from at least 
Elizabethan times. Similarly the classicizing by Cipriani of Buchan's 
iustrations for Hawkesworth made an immense impression on 
the literary, artistic and scientific public. Stull later, the ciforts of 
scientists to explain the apparent exceptionalism of the Australian 
flora and fauna run parallel to the attempts of artists working there 
to accommodate exotic forms to the traditional practice of landscape 
art. 

To hist a few minor defects in no way detracts from the merit of 
Smith's work. The first edition of William Ellis’s Polynesian 
Researches dates from 1829 not 1841. Ie would be useful also to know 
the date of Kingston's edition of Cook which includes a view of a 
“New Zealand idol’ (Smith, Plate 142). But in essence what Smith 
has done is to place the history of the Pacific on a new and higher 
plane. Students of taste, art historians, literary scholars and anthro- 
pologists (who should now be aware of the existence of numerous 
more accurate orginal sketches of the early Pacific views which 
they so often reproduce) will long honour and use this book. 

DOUGLAS FRASER. 


Die Kunst des fiinften Erdteils Australien. By Andreas and Katha- 
193 rina Lommel, Munich (Staatl, Mus. f- Volk), 1959. 


Pp. 183, 23 lates, 70 text fi ay MPLETEE 
Hathetically and and cally this book achieves a high 


standard both in general and i in respect of the reproduction of the 
paintings and drawings on rock and bark and the ornamented 
objects. Far from giving 2 an idealized impression of the painting and 
decoration in question highly refined illustrations are so truc 
and naturalistic that they can casily serve any scholarly purposx. 
This applies to both photographs and drawings. The latter are by 
Mrs. Katharina Lommel. The copies which she made of the pictures 
and compositions on the rock-walls deserve special mention. Table 2 
shows how this was done. The book w based on per 
research in the field and in Australian museum collections and on a 
profound study of the literature on the subject. 

With regard to the rock paintings the authors distinguish two 
main styles: the near’ style with its centre in the 
south-west and the middle of the continent and a scattered occurrence 
in the north-east, in Queensland, and in New South Wales; and the 
‘naturalistic’ style which is found in the north and in the south-cast 
comer of Australia. 

In the Kimberley district, which is the north-west part of the 
second area, bro ‘les occur, called the wondschina style and 
the ‘clegant" style. The former is characterized by rather clumsy- 
looking anthropomorphic figures whose faces, showing only “ei 
and ber are enclosed by a horseshoe-shaped design. The ‘elegan 
style is also dominated by anthropomorphic figures. They are, Shoe. 
ever, much more skender and have more sense of movement than 
the wondschina, and show a certain resemblance to the human figures 
of the Spanish and South African rock paintings. The impressive 
stylized picture on the dust cover of the book belongs to this group. 
Another sub-style which is, in many respects, comparable with the 
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‘elegant’ style of Kimberley presents iself in Arnhem Land. Here 
also the characteristic X-ray paintings of animals are found. 

The two main styles, as well as the various sub-styles, are very 
well described and characterized and brilliantly illustrared. The 
argument is supported by a great many notes referring to books and 
articles which ing leak ie treed reader to studies of a more 
detailed kind. 

The book culminates in a consideration of factors outside Australia 
which may have influenced the origin of these art styles, particularly 
of the eecane’ style of Kimberley and the X-ray style of Arahesn 
Land. In discussing whether the rock paintings at issue may be 
related to those in Europe, mention is made of the representation of 
boomerangs and spear-throwers in paleolithic caves in the south of 

we. Their ibution is shown on two maps. The hypothesis 
is offered that the boomerang and the spear-thrower have been 
carried from Western Europe to Australia. The data available to the 
author, however, fail to demonstrate this. This is particularly clear 
des regard to the spear-thrower, Western Europe this 

capon is found among the Eskimo, in various areas in the Americas, 
slote the north-cast coast of Asia, in Micronesia, New Guinea and 
Australia. This is, however, by no means a continuous route. There 
is also, for instance, much difference berween the types of spear- 
thrower used by the Eskimo and by the Marind-anim of southern 
New Guinea. It is therefore, I believe, difficult to maintain that the 
migration route of the M-ray style to Australia could be identified 
by the route taken by the spear wer (p. 149). This is all the more 
improbable since the route by which this art style is assumed to have 
migrated is divergent, ie. also from Western Europe via Siberia to 
North America. 

Many scholarly readers will disagree with these ku lturhistorische 
interpretations, For them the book will still be an extraordinarily 
useful source for important aspects of Australian aboriginal art. They 
Be ery, Heat ates sie ce cae OS ae 
this interesting material. KOOUMAN 


The History of the Tahitian Mission, 1799-1830, By Jolin Davies, 
edited by C, W. Newbury. Hakluyt Soc, and Ser., No. 
[94 Rie £ taal (U.P), 1961. Pp. 3902, 4 maps, 


A masterpiece Sia A editorial work has been presented to the public 
by Dr. C. W. Newbury. The Rev, John Davies's history of the 
Tahitian mission, until now a manuscript in the library of the 
London Missionary Society, has been p at last, with adimir- 
able accuracy and the addition of supplementary notes and docu- 
ments. The editor is to be congratulated on his excellent work. Part 
of this praise is due to the Research School of Pacific Srodics 
(Canberra) and to Profesor J. W. Davidson, whose pupils form a 
gi of expert historians of the Pacific. 

asmlerabie material referring to the progres of missionary 
soak in Tahiti has been previously published; accordingly, a 
general view of the development could be obtained by the reader 
familiar with older documents, Davies is able, however, to give a 
wealth of new details, and editorial comments make this material 
very valuable. For an anthropologist the work is not, perhaps, so 
useful as for a historian, buts it docs yield many data referring to old 
ienism and va customs. Religious change is clearly 
described, although the writers’ approach is not always quite 
objective, 

John Davies arrived in Tahini with the second group of mission- 
aries in 1799. During the years of frustration and danger, he stayed 
tor some time in Australia, but then returned to Mo’orea (Eimeo) 
and witnessed the triumph of Christianity and the resulting change. 
In a simple and honest way he relates the history of the kingdom 
of the Pomares until the carly years of the reign of Pomare IV. 

Dr. Newbury, the most outstanding expert on the history of 
Tahiti, Mains tate ee of the ortho- 
graphy of Tahitian names. His use of the ham (') for lost k and 
y erverrseite seems to be quite correct, except in some cases where 

lost consonant was at the beginning of a word. 

For documentation of the bisory off of Polynesia the work is more 
than welcome. AARNE A. KOSKINEN 
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(a) General view of the “Comti Freschi’ rock, from South-tast, The rock pictures can be seen in the 
lower central part, 


a i 


(b) Detail of the rock-pictures before being cleaned and treated 


(c) Dhe rock after cleaning and treating 


THE ‘CORNI FRESCHI’ ROCK PICTURES 





THE “CORNI FRESCHI 


A NEW PREHISTORIC 


ROCK ENGRAVING FROM VAL CAMONICA* 


by 


DR. EMMANUEL ANATI 


19 5 In June, 1961, during our sixth research cam- 
Brescia, Northern Italy), we recorded a new monumental 
cock which brings fresh evidence on the chronology and 


the stylistic evolution of Camunian prehistoric art. 
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Fic. I. SKETCH MAP OF THE CAMONICA 


LOCATION OF ROCK PICTURES 


VALLEY WITH 


The engraved rock in question had been known for years 
to the peasants who own the surrounding fields and is 
called by them roccia dei Corni Freschi, or “rock of the fresh 
horns. Mr. Anselmo Chimivelli guided Mrs. E. Anati, 
Mr. G. B. Mafessoli and myself to the spot. The rock stands 
in the field called ‘della Hola Grande,’ at the eastern foot of 


the stony hill of Monticolo, about one mile to the north 


* With Plate J and two text figures 
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of the village of Montecchio (Fraz, Darfo), at a height of 
about 230 metres above sea level. 

This is the fourth site in the Lower Camonica Valley at 
which rock pictures have been found,? the others being 
Boario,} Borno 4 and Ossimo.5 

The rvs face the south-east and are located at the 
intersection of the southern and eastern vertical surfaces of 
the “Fresh Horns’ rock. In front of them, a flat field extends 
to the Oglio river a few hundred metres further cast. The 
rock pictures are very finely engraved, in dotting technique. 
The outlines are sharp and well designed, and the dots are 
tiny, uniform and regular. This technique is characteristic 
of several other monumental rocks in the Camonica Valley, 
in particular, of those at Borno,? at Cemmo* and at 
Paspardo.9 





Fic. 2. CORNI FRESCHI ROCK CARVING 


The carvings, altogether about 120 cm. high, represent 
nine halberds, in two vertical rows, six of them on the 
right and three on the left. In a later period, the blade of 
the halberd at the bottom left was altered by a cup-and- 
ring carving. The handles of the weapons are all slightly 
bent and are broader at the end, which in five cases appears 
to have a dot in the middle, probably showing that it was 
perforated, At the junction with the blade, it seems that an 
additional piece (perhaps of wood) was sometimes added, 
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peeps as a decorative feature. All the blades are central- 
ribbed, and they all seem to belong to the same type, the 
type known from the Remedello Chalcolithic culture in 
the region, at Villafranca (Verona),'° and at Gambara 
(Brescia).*! 

In addition to these nine, we know of 19 other repre- 
sentations of halberds in the rock pictures of the Camonica 
Valley: 13 at Boario Terme, 1 at Borno, 3 at Nadro and 2 
at Cemmo. But only one of them, that from Cemmo 
(unfortunately broken),"* seems to show the same characters 
as these. However, the Corni Freschi halberds are the only 
ones known in the Camonica Valley to show the central 
rib, In the rock pictures of Mount Bego (French Maritime 
Alps), we have recorded 60 representations of halberds, but 
none is of the same type as these. Another, from an anthro- 
pomorphic slab found at Miandassa di Villar Perosa 
(Piemonte), is again of a different type, while two stelx 
with figures of halberds from Teglio (Sondrio), again show 

ifterent characters. 

The halberd persisted a long time in the Camonica 
Valley, and two main types of this weapon have been 
recognized, The first occurred in the second and the 
beginning of the third phase of Camunian art, and was 
entivdy dated to the first half of the second millennium 
a.c.; the second type, occurring only at the very end of 
phase [ILA and in shisge 1118 of Val Camonica, was tenta- 
tively dated 1500-1200 8,¢."3 Although it would seem that 
the halberds of Corni Freschi have affinities with the first 
type, they are not identical with it, and must be considered 
as a new and different type (probably contemporary with 
the first). In view of the strong similarities of these figures 
with the weapons of the Remedello Chalcolithic culture, 
it is likely that they date from before the end of the 
eighteenth century B.c."4 

The Corni Freschi rock picture is a well conceived 
composition, of the same type as the other monumental 
rocks of Val Camonica, from Paspardo,'s Cemmo'® and 
Borno,’7 In all these rock carvings, there are series of 
see aaa arranged in two rows in a manner very similar 
to that found in this site. The same figurative concept is 
repeated also in the menhir statues from Alto Adige (Tyrol), 
where these weapons appear to be the attributes of many- 
handed idols, holding a weapon in cach of their numerous 
hands.1* At Corni Freschi the anthropomorphic figure is 
not depicted, but the arrangement of the weapons is the 
same as in the other monuments of the sort, and the rock 
picture is likely to represent the same figures which appear 
elsewhere in x fh Camonica Valley, oid hs more realistic 
form, in the Alto Adige. If this hypothesis is correct, we 
are faced here with a case of highly sophisticated, symbolic 
art, dating back before the middle of the seventeenth 
century B.C. 
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The Corni Freschi ts an unexpected discovery for another 
reason as well. All the other known engraved rocks of the 
same type from Val Camonica appear to date after the 
seventeenth century ».c,; this fact had led me to suggest 
that this kind of figurative approach began in this region 
towards 1600 n.c.t9 The Corni Freschi shows that this date 
must now be put back, by at least one century. 


Notes 


The sixth campaign in the Camonica Valley was carried on a4 
part of a research project supported by the Bollingen Foundation 
of New York. 

* Most of the rock engravings were found in the Central 
Camonica Valley, only a few being recorded in the Upper and 
Lower parts of the valley (sce map). | 

+E. Anati, Camonica Valley, New York (Knopf), rotir, pp. 93-63, 

4K. Battaglia and M. O, Acanfora, ‘Il masso inciso di Bomo in 
Valcamonica,’ Bullettine di Paletnologia Italiana, N.S. UX, Vol. LXTV, 
Rome, 1954, pp. 225-$5. 

‘ R. Battaglia, “La statua megalitica di Ossimo in Valcamonica,’ 
Rivista di Scienze Preistoriche, Vol. XU, 19¢7, Nos. 1-2, p. 34. 

* This flar esplanade is the five-metre terrace of the Oglio, prob- 
ably the river bed in late Pleistocene times. 

7 R. Battaglia and M, ©. Acanfora, op. cit, 

* BP. Graztos, *Le incision preistoriche di Val Camonica," Archivio 
per l'Antropologia ¢ l'Emologia, Vol. LIX, Firenze, 1929, Plate V: 
G. Marre, “Arte rupestre zoomorfica in Valeamonica,” Rivista di 
Antropologia, Vol. XXUX, Rome, 1930; E. Anati, ‘Rock Engravings 
in the Italian Alps,” Archeology, Vol. XI, Columbia, 1958, Nos. 1-2, 
PP. 30-93 idern, ee ee et . yas aux ages des metaux du 

1 Camonica,’ L' Anthropologie, Vol. LXI, Paris, 1959, Nos. 7- 
Plate XXXIV. sts ie py: 

+E. Anati, “Nuove incisioni preistoriche nella zona di Paspardo 
in Valeamonica,’ Bull, Paletnol. Ital, N.S. XI, Vol. LXVI, Rome, 
1957, fig. 20, 

'eE. Ghislanzoni, “La tomba encolitica di Villafranca Veronese," 
Bull, Paletnol, Ital, Vol. Lil, Pome, 1932, pp. 9-21; M. O. Acan- 
fora, “Fontanella Mantovana e la cultura di Remedello,’ Bull, 
Paletnol, Ital., Vol, LXV, Rome, 1956, No. 2, p. 321ff. 

"A. Evans, The Palace of Minos, London, 1921-28, Vol. I, 
p. 173; 5. P. O'Riordain, ‘The Halberd in Bronze Age Europe,’ 
Archrologia, Vol. LXXXVI, 1936, p. 236. 

‘SE. Anati, Camonica Valley, 1961, fig. at p. 90. 

"s Ihid., p. 65. | 

“4 Considering that Polada must come after Remedello, and 
before the Terramara culture, this is the latest possible date for the 
end of Remedello, It is likely that the Remedello culture had a 
rather long existence. The few cases in which Bell Beakers were 
found in Remedellian tombs must go back to the very beginning 
of the second millennium. 

'S E. Anati, 1957 (see note 9), fig. 7. 

1" Idem, T961, p. $0. 

"7 BR. Battaglia and M. O. Acanfora, 1945, fig, 4. 

"' For photographs of these stele see: M. ©, Acanfora, ‘Le 
statue antropomorfe dell’Alto Adige,” Cultura Afesina, Vol, VI, 
Bolzano, 1952, Plates [and VIII. 

"YE. Anan, 1961, p.43; 7. also idem, ‘Quelques reflexions sur l'art 
rupestre d'Europe," Bull, Soc, Préhist. Francaise, Vol. LVI, Paris, 
1960, Nos. 11-12, p. 707. 


BANYANG SETTLEMENTS 
PART Il: CHANGE OF SETTLEMENT AND LATER DEVELOPMENTS* 


by 


M. J. RUEL, M.A., D.PHIL. 
Departnent of Social Anthropology, University of Edinburgh 


The preceding part of this paper attempted to 
196 recouiiies ihe Kein of the Sania) bush 
settlements of the Banyang before they were brought to 
the road by the German administration. This part of the 
paper examines the nature and effects of the move and the 
adaptation of settlement organization to their new circum- 
stances, 

In contrasting the closed Ekoi form of settlement (a com- 
pact village) with the straggling Banyang and Keaka settle- 
_ ments Mansfeld in the passage already quoted distinguishes 
the two settlement types of his district but also implies a 
telationship between them: that they fall, as ic were, at 
different points on a common continuum. There is some 
evidence to suggest that the range of this continuum was 
represented by a transition of settlement type from one 

mminant form to the other in moving eastwards from the 
Ekoi through the Keaka to the Banyang.' Although the 
Keaka and Banyang settlements were certainly highly 
fragmented forms of the Ekot village they nevertheless 
shared certain common features with it; all were associa- 
tional groups based on common residence— towns’ in the 
Pidgin jargon—although the Ekoi village was compact and 
the Banyang and Keaka villages scattered, both had similar 
place names, had a similar constitution as social groups, 
each ‘place’ (Ort) had its own chief, and so on. We may 
even perceive some parallel in the central and dominating 
house of the Ekoi village and the equally dominating if 
diminutive mecting house of the small Banyang settlement. 
Typically of him as an administrator, Mansfeld explained 
the difference between the two settlement types as due to 
economic differences: the Ekoi, he claimed, were a ‘trading 
people’ whilst the Banyang and Keaka practised ‘pure 
agriculture." 

In 1904, when Mansfeld first came to the district, there 
had recently been an insurrection amongst a group of 
Keaka, Anyang and Banyang villages neighbouring the 
Cross River. This had been dealt with harshly by a punitive 
expedition which had destroyed many settlements: Mans- 
feld himself writes vividly of the devastation that had been 
caused3 and P, Amaury Talbot, then administering the 
neighbouring British district of Oban, describes how on a 
visit to Mansfeld they passed through ‘ruined villages or 
almost deserted towns. 4 It was in this situation that Mans- 
feld decided that the straggling Banyang and Keaka settle- 
ments might be brought into line with the compact Ekoi 
ones. So in continuing the passage already quoted Mansfeld 


* With four text figures, numbered consecutively to those in 
Part I (see MAN, 1962, 175). 
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writes: From the beginning I had the opinion that it would 
be more practical if after the end of the uprising the Keaka 
and Banyang would rebuild their villages in the closed 
Ekoi form.’ He thoughe that the change might cause some 
inconvenience because of farming needs. He had ap- 
proached his task of administration with the aim of calming 
and reassuring the people, and the new style of building— 
“at least 25 houses shes the main path’—was at first 
encouraged rather than decreed, inducements of trade goods 
and cloth being offered to those chiefs who complied. This 
policy was successful in Lower Banyang country and 
Keaka where the insurrections had oceurred (and where 
new settlements were necessary). It would seem that Mans- 
feld then extended it (1906-1907) to the remaining areas of 
the country. His method here, according to remembered 
accounts, was to call meetings of the Sent explaining to 
them why they should come to the road: to be in closer 
contact with others, to be in a better position for trade and 
to learn more of what was going on. The moves, now 
compulsory, were undertaken without resistance except 
for the Tanyi Nkongo village group on the borders of 
Upper Banyang country and at furthest remove from the 
administrative headquarters.* 1 
According to my Tali informants, settlements when they 
were first brought to the road were built in the same form 
as the tradinonal settlements except that they now were 
much larger and longer; a number of related small setele- 
ments joined to form one consolidated large settlement. 
The aco of the leader of the group was first built some 
distance back from the main path and the other members 
of the group then built their houses in two long lines 
extending from it. For example, all the members of bo Mbw 
(see Part I, fig 2) aligned themselves on the aco of Mbok, 
building now as a single settlement as in fig. 3. In this case 


o i, 
Soo coo ot! oo 


Fic. 3}. CONSOLIDATED SETTLEMENT OF BO MBU INTTIALLY 
BUILT ON THE ROAD ABOUT 1905 
Orher call houses, not shown, may have been built behind the main rows 
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the aco had not been built sufficiently far back from the 
path and the setlement consequently extended across 
the path. This, however, was unusual and in other cases the 
seeilensent normally stopped short at the path, which passed 
at right or to the “head’ of the settlement. Although I 
have insufficient cases to offer any firm generalization on 
this score it would secm that, as in the case of bo Mbu, the 
people who combined to form a consolidated settlement 
were those who recognized close lineage ties, Where a 
sub-village group existed (e.g. Kembong of Tali) its con- 
stituent lineage grou build as separate units. In any case 
this “magnified” settlement was a temporary form only, 
since the order was later given, informants say, for houses 
to be built in rows (mdong) along the road itself, leaving only 
the ‘chiefs" to build at nght angles to the road, in a form 
Banyang now describe as dente (or senta). 

Another early account of Banyang settlements, written 
between 1907 and 1910 by a Tinto trader, F. Staschewski, 
but not published until 1917 under the editorship of B. 
Ankermann,? would seem to refer to the settlements as they 
were initially built on the road. Staschewski's general 
account of Banyang territorial organization is relevant: 

The tribal area comprises a series of districts... [‘Land- 
schajien.” Twenty names are listed, 16 of which correspond with 
groups that Mansfeld lists with their chiefs as “places,” Orten, 
but frequently refers to as ‘villages,” Dorfer. Almost all corres- 
pond to groups now administratively known as villages.*] These 
districts are separated from cach other by strips of forest and 
represent mdependent communities, each of which comes under 
a head chicf. Each district has about 5 to 15 villages [ Dérjer]. 
The villages themselves are small and number 40 to at most 
Too houses.* 

There follows a description and a plan of a ‘village’ which 
tallies exactly with the account given above of the new 
consolidated settlements (reproduced here as fig. 4). In fact 
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Fic. 4. ‘PLAN EINES DORFES’ AFTER STASCHEWSKI 


Staschewski does not make clear that what he is describing 
is not the traditional settlement pattern (although clearly 
itis very closcly related to it), but his account fits so com- 
pletely with all the evidence of this time that it can only be 
taken to refer to it. The date at which it was written, the 
description of the territorial organization 7 different 
from Mansfeld's straggling “complexes of houses’), the 
size of a single settlement, 5 account of a new settlement 
being built, of which fig. 4 is the plan, all indicate that what 
Staschewski was in fact describing was the consolidated 
settlements initially built when Banyang were required to 
come to the road. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the kind of concentration that occurred 
on a larger scale, affecting not only the consolidation of 
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settlements but the wider gathering of the village. Tali was 
iat ae Raa when it split, arn remained sh sts 
argest of the Banyang villages, with a population of over 
eats 1953. (Ie 2 liceed as one of Marck d's ‘places® and 
as a ‘district’ of Staschewski’s.) Before consolidation its 
settlements were scattered over an area of about 20 square 
miles. When they first came to the road most of its settle- 
ments built along a section about 2} miles long. One section 
went off to build by itself about a mile and a half from the 
main body; this was done, it is said, so that it could supply 
labour to a nearby trading post on the other side of the 
river. Tali, as all other villages brought to the road, were 










Fic. §, THE CHANGE OF SETTLEMENT ORGANIZATION IN TALI 
Crosses indicate the approximate location (but not the mumber) of earlier 


settlements 


now charged with its maintenance. The extreme concen- 
tration produced by the change is well illustrated by this 
example: as here, the wider groups so brought to 
scem generally to have been those spoken of as ‘ yill 
One may infer from the map that even if no further order 
had been given it was perhaps inevitable that houses would 
begin to spread out in alignment with the road, breaking 
away from the initial ‘magnified’ settlements. 

Within ten years of the general move the German ad- 
ministration had left the Cameroons and the Banyang now 
became subject to the British. Under the latter, who were 
somewhat critical of the occasionally harsh and arbitrary 
tule of their predecessors, settlements were left to develop 
as they wished. (Even under Mansfeld, however, there 
scems to have been no strict control of settlements once 
the initial moves had been completed and provided that 
the concentration of settlement was maintained.) In fact 
settlements did not revert to their traditional bush form. 
Sections of a village sometimes separated from the re- 
mainder to build on a new site some distance away but the 
site chosen was always along a main path or road and in 
most cases the imposed" form of building continued to be 
used. In Tali, for example, two sections split off in the late 
nineteen-twenties (first Talinchang and then Bara); both 
of these built as single compact settlements forming a 
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double row of houses on each side of the main path. 
Furthermore, with the development of motor roads com- 
pacted villages have continued to move on to them. Ban- 
yang have thus accepted "Dr. Mamfe’s’ administrative 
action, his ‘gathering of the town,’ and they would not 
now expect to live differently: the ime when they ‘were 
living in the bush,’ when ‘their eyes were closed,’ is spoken 
of derogatorily. Undoubtedly the new form of settlement 
has brought a more intense village life and possibly a 
greater social cohesion. Together with the greater inter- 
course within and beyond the country the change has 
rats to broaden social horizons and it has also, as Mans- 
eld intended, helped in its economic development, In 1954 
in Upper Banyang country the cry was not against Mans- 
feld for bringing the settlements to the path but against the 
British administration for not continuing and extending 
the motor road initially begun by the Germans. 

Modern consolidated settlements have a mixture of old 
and new forms. One's initial impression is of extreme 
irregularity: some settlements (and I still use the word to 
describe a discrete cluster or aggregation of houses, of 
whatever size) form a neat, street-like row of houses; other 
settlements are broken up into various irregularly joined 
groups, some houses along the main path or road, others 
in side extension to the main settlement, sometimes a 
completely formed traditional pattern of settlement can be 
seen. Settlements also vary considerably in size, from single 
houses or groups of two or three houses to the largest 
settlements of 30-40 houses and sometimes more; the 
largest continuous settlement that I saw amongst the Upper 
Banyang had 61 houses. Yet despite this diversity two main 
elements of present settlement organization can be dis- 
tinguished: the first is a small U-shaped grouping of 
houses normally based upon an aco and cisely followin; 
the traditional pattern of bush settlement; the second, 
usually forming the main body of the settlement, is a double 
row of houses aligning the main path or road (sec fig. 6). 

The U-shaped grouping of houses is that now described 
by Banyang as dento (or senta), “compound, and Is usually 
built in side extension to the main settlement. (The term, 
etokt, ‘town,’ is inapplicable to it since the group forms only 
part of a total settlement. Where such a group 1s built 
independently, as sometimes happens, it can be described 
as efok,) Apart from the ace or an aco-type house, the group 
is composed of the houses of the owner's wives and occa~ 
sionally of his sons or junior relatives, the latter built 
flanking the aco. The possession of a compound is an 
indication of leadership or of aspiring leadership. By no 
means all household heads have one and in all settlements 
except the as smallest the majority of the members 
occupy houses aligned on the road. In fig. 6a the compound 
belongs to the leader of the whole settlement who lives 
there with three wives, a widowed sister and a quasi- 
kinsman who came to join his late father. In the remainder 
of the settlement live lineage kinsmen and one of the leader's 
sons. (One of the feies Haninen has himself three wives 
but their houses are built aligned on the path and not as a 
compound This type of settlement with its simple con- 
junction of both elements of settlement organization 1s 
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comparatively common in Banyang country. A slightly 


more sah pe form of settlement is shown in fig. 6b: the 
compound on the right again belongs to the settlement 
leader (also the ‘senior man’ of the wider village) with his 
two wives; lineage kinsmen live in the rest of the settle- 
ment, including one man, who is the next im status after 
the leader and who owns the incipient compound on the 
left. In the latter case a third house had i, er been built 
but fell into disrepair and was removed when the wile 
in it died. The bottom house of the group ts not a 
true aco (the man owning it has no right to a pole support) 
but it has the same form as a house used for meetings. It 1s 
impossible to show in a short paper all the various ways in 
which the two clements of settlement organization may be 
represented. Mention should be made of many settlements, 
of which Bara and Talinchang referred to above are ex- 
amples, built only according to the second element and 
without a compound. Larger settlements than those illus- 
trated are often more irregular and have two or more 
compounds within them. Invariably, however, when a 
compound has been built the owner will cither have the 
status of chief, mfo (usually village chief or quarter head in 
modern terminology), or will be a leading senior man, or 
else will have aspirations to chiefly status. The two examples 
(fig. 6), which if not completely are nevertheless very 
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Fic. 6. TWO PRESENT-DAY SETTLEMENTS (TALI) 
The genealogies, which are not complete, shout only household heads and 
their living wives. Men domiciled in the settlements but working away are 
omitted. A legal wife living outside the settlement is indicated by a bi- 
stcted circle. 

widely representative of present Banyang settlements, may 
serve to illustrate the kind of et ments which have 
occurred in settlement organization following their change. 

Banyang describe their modern settlements by the same 
term as their former bush settlements—etok or “town’— 
and they retain the essential characteristic of the latter as 
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discrete residential groups. The elasticity of the term etok, 


referring to a series of expanding segmentary groups, has 
already been noted. In effect the initial change in Banyang 
settlement organization was to telescope the lower range 
of residential segmentation. The former settlements were 
elided and their members consolidated to form a new 
settlement on the same pattern as the bush settlements but 
considerably magnified. This regrouping was effected on 
the basis of recognized relationships. The ease with which 
the combination could occur is illustrated by the case of 
bo Mb in which the leader of the local group of bush 
settlements, the only person entitled to a true aco, now 
took his place at the ‘bottom’ of the new colarges settle- 
ment, leaving his lineage kinsmen and their followers to 
build in alignment to him as those who “stand behind" him. 

Yet this consolidation, although in line with the struc- 
tural principles of Banyang residential grouping, was in 
fact artificial. It tended to fix groups which were previously 
fluid in composition and flexible in their allegiance. It is, | 
think, possible to distinguish two effects of the change and 
one development from it, In the first place at the now 
lowest level of settlement organization lincage ties would 
seem to have received greater emphasis in the regrouping 
than did the looser and more temporary ties of allegiance 
to a local leader or chief in so far as this allegiance did not 
correspond with lineage ties. The exact nature of lineage 
grouping before the settlement change and its relationship 
to settlement grouping is by no means clear, but the evi- 
dence indicates that the two were not coterminous. Dog- 
matic statements are here out of place, but | would suggest 
that the first effect of the change was to shift slightly the 
characteristics of thetriow: smallest (consolidated) settle- 
ments so that their members were corporately identified 
more readily as a lineage group than as a residential group, 
a ‘town, although in fect they also had some of the 
chararacterisics oF the latter. This shift of emphasis at the 
lowest level of settlement grouping may secondly be con- 
trasted with the greater emphasis given to residential 
association per se at the higher levels of grouping, particu- 
larly at the level of the village. When Banyang speak of 
Mansfeld’s “gathering the town’ it is the wider ‘town'— 
the village or village group, but especially the former— 
that they are referring to. The village became more effec- 
tive politically not only because of its added cohesion 
through greater concentration (ef. fig. 5) but also because 
the village was adopted by Mansfeld as the administrative 
unit, whose chiefs were responsible to the Government. 
Both of these effects are general and must be traced out in 
the total social organization; the third, more particular, 
development can be seen in actual settlement organization 
and concerns the reassertion of fluidity and flexibility in 
settlement patterns, 

Even if tie order had not been given to build in align- 
ment with the road it is unlikely that the ‘magnified’ con- 
solidated form of settlement could have persisted for very 
long. The social pressures which underlay the changing 
pattern of bush settlement and the fluctuations in relative 
status of their leaders were still there even though the bush 
settlements had themselves been eliminated. The develop- 
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ment that occurred in settlement patterns can be seen by 
comparing figs. 3 and 4 with fig. 6, Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate 
a consolidated settlement they of units that were 
previously separate settlements (cf. fig. 2 in Part I). Fig. 6 
shows how such units have not Be Serine but have 
become re-aligned to form what has been distinguished as 
the two elements of present settlement organization: on 
the one hand is the leader whose compound with its aco 
most clearly reflects past settlement forms, and on the other 
hand are the remaining members of the majority of the 
settlement who would formerly have had independent 
settlements (none with a true ees but who are now fused 
as an undifferentiated group. It is significant that in the 
modern setthement— alike the initially consolidated form 
—these two elements are only loosely associated: it is as 
though the members of the main body of the settlement 
have swung round from merely supporting their leader 
and have taken a neutral position, aligning thenaselves on 
the road and not their leader's aco, 50 that they may be 


ready to transfer allegiance to anyone else who may emerge _ 


as leader from amongst them, The interplay between 
leaders and their supporters and the bids for leadership by 
pretenders to power are the very marrow of Banyang 
politics and are nowhere more clearly represented than in 
the changing patterns of settlement organization. Such 
pe are illustrated in fig. 6b where the owner of the 
eft-hand compound, deputy to the leader of the settlement, 
is also preparing the way for his eventual succession to 
leadership when the older man dies. Many examples of 
similar processes of the shifting balance of power could be 
given from almost any Banyang settlement today. 

_ In this paper I have tried to show the principles under- 
lying Banyang settlement organization both of the past and 
of the present The principles themselves are the same, 
although with the ‘gathering of the town’—with the 
elimination of the lowest order of ‘town’ ¢ ouping and 
with the consolidation of the higher ordlans-ehyens principles 
have emerged in a changed and often varied form. In this 
paper I have tried to show how a continuity of social and 
historical process has been maintained within these changes, 
At the lowest level of segmentary residential groupin 
Banyang settlements provide the foundations upon whic 
their political system is built. Or, to use a boxing metaphor, 
it could be said that settlement patterns illustrate the foot- 
work of Banyang politics, 


Notes 


‘Eg. Urwald Dolwmente, p. 26, where Mansfeld notes the partial 
representation of the enclosed Ekoi-type compounds amongst ‘the 
Keakas and remaining tribes’ where houses are also built aligned 
with the path or in rectangular side extension to it. ‘Man sicht biede 
Formen oft Wand an Wand in ciner Dorfitrasse, Lm allgemeinen 
findet man, dass nebencinander gercihte Raume von irmeren Leuten 
bewohnt werden, und dass die Ekoiform stets auf cinen wohtha- 
a Mann schliessen List." 

7 fbi. p-11. But of. In the Shadow of the Bush, p. 267, where Talbot 
is bemused by the absence of markets ra EN ES people where the 
instinct for trade is so well developed.” Whar both administrators 
seem to have missed was that the ‘trade’ or develo exchange 
transactions of these peoples served social functions rebting directly 
to status and not economic functions relating to subsistence, Mans- 
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feld’s explanation of the Ekoi form of settlement cannot therefore 
be upheld, even on Talbot's evidence. 

4 Op. cit, p. 18. 

4 Op. cit., p. 142. 

5 Op. cil,, p. 32. 

6 Jiid., pp. 19f. Mansfeld's sar phos at that time was a senior 
relative to Mr. Kima who himself later became chief interpreter of 
the district. | am grateful to the latter for his recounting to me in 
1948 how Mansfeld held mectings with the villages as this had been 
described to him by his kinsman. 
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7 Die Banjangi, Baessler-Archiv, Supplement VII. 

* Urwald Doloomente, p. 265. Cf 1953 Census Report, Bulletin 4, 
Table A. 

¢ Op. cit., p. 2: ‘Das Stammesgebeit zerfallt in cine Reihe von 
Landschaften:... Diese Landschaften sind durch Waldstreifen 
voncinander getrennt und stellen unabhingige Gemeinwesen dar, 
deren jedes unter cinem Oberhiuptling steht. Auf jede Landschaft 
kann mam etwa § bis 14 Dorfer rechnen. Die Darfer selbst sind klein 
und zihlen 40 bis hGchstens 100 Hauser.” 
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Herbert Jennings Rose: 1883-1961 
| : The death of Professor Rose on 1 August, 1961, 
197 at the age of $7 removes an outstanding figure not 
= only from St. Andrews bur also from the several 
disciplines in which his erudition was widely recognized and 
highh respected. Born on 2 May, 1883, in Ontario, the son of the 
RK Dr. 5. P. Roose, after taking a First in Classics at MoGull 
University, Montreal, he went up to Balliol as a Rhodes scholar. 
In 1907 he became Fellow and lecturer in Classics at Exeter College, 
and four years later he returned to MeGill as Associate Professor, 
In the First World War he joined the Canadian Light Infanrry, 
his fluent modern Greek causing his being stationed at Salonika 
on army service. Returning to academic lite in 19190 he was 
appointed to the Chair of Latin at University College, Aberyst- 
wyth, where he remained until he went to the Universiry of 
St. Andrews as Professor of Greek at the College of St. Salvator 
and St. Leonard im 1927. 

By this time, in addition to his eminence as a classical scholar, 
Roose, like L. BR. Farnell, had gained a reputation as an ‘adjacent 
anthropologist,’ as he deseribed himself. In this capacity he brought 
to the subject his profound knowledge of Greck mythology, 
embodied in his Handbook under this title, which is likely to 
remain the standard compilation for many years to come, and in 
his numerous encyclopedia articles. In 1945 he took over the 


final stages of the editorship of the articles connected with Greek 
and Roman religion in the Oxford Classical Dictionary, and sub- 
sequently those in the new edition of Chambers's Encyclopedia and 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, having previously produced two 
volumes on Primitive Culture in Greece and Italy respectively, 
mainly for the general reader, 

Although he disseminated his knowledge widely, making it 
accessible outside the realms of the socialise, he was.a ruthless 
critic in his own domain, not given to suffer fools gladly and 
vehement in his conflict with experts, Outside academic pursuits 
he was himself an expert chess Hs and until very recently he 
swam in the sea dally all the year round from the pier ar Sr. 
Andrews to Step Rock. In 1932-35 Lose presided over the Folk- 
Lore Society in London, and north of the border he was President 
of the Scottish Anthropological Society and of the Classical 
Association of Scotland. St. Andrews conferred upon him the 
Honorary Degree of LL.D., and in 1934 he was clected a Fellow 
of the British Academy. He became a Foreign Member of the 
Royal Sociery of Letters at Lund in 1932, and he was a prominent 
figure in Section H at the meetings of the Brinsh Association, and 
at those of the International Congress for the History of Religions. 
His linguistic equipment was put to good efleerin his tearlation 
of the works of Wilhelm Schmidt andPettazzoni. 


E. O. JAMES 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


Proposed Index to Current Periodicals 
198 he pr 1 Index is anew venture on the part 


T 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute whose 
Library receives over four hundred current periodi- 
cals covering all branches of the science of man and published in 
all parts of the world, The intention is that the Index should be 
issued im quarterly parts for an annual subscription of J°2 (if the 
number of subscribers is sufficient it may be possible to reduce 


this). A specimen number, arranged regionally to provide a 
subject a a been circulated and includes the titles of articles 


in all periodicals received in the Institute during the first quarter 
of 1962, Part 4 in each year would include an author index. The 
first substantive issue is intended to cover the first quarter of 1963. 
The specimen number was issued within six weeks of the end of 


the period covered, and it is hoped to maintain of improve upon 
this standard when publication begins. Enquiries will be welcomed 
by the Librarian of the Institute. 


A Dinner for Viking Medallists in London 
On behalf of the Wenner-Gren Foundation, the 
199 President and Council of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute arranged a dinner at the Connaught Rooms 
on 24 May in honour of Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard and 
Dr. L. S. B. Leakey, to whom were presented the Viking Medals 
recently awarded to them by the Foundation on the advice of the 
Associates of Current Anthropology. In addition to members of the 


Council and Fellows of the Institute, representatives of learned 
societies and the universities were also present. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A Metrical 


200 


figures 
A preliminary consideration of the bones of wild and domestic 


Animal Bones from Cyrenaican Libya. By E. 8. 
Higes, B. Comm., M.A., Department of Archeology and 
Anthropology, University of Cambridge. With three text 
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animals from the cave of Haua Freah on the coast of Cyrenaican 
Libya showed that they offered an opportunity to study some of 
the problems associated with the domestication of animals in this 
area. There were bones in considerable quantities in well stratified 
layers containing Oranian, Capsian and early and late neolithic 
artifacts, covering, presumably, the transitional period from the 
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Oranian hunting culture through a Capsian industry with some 
artifacts of neolithic Fayuum B# affinities, to the neolithic pastoral- 
rts. 

It is accepted that domestication resulted in a decrease in the 
size of the animals concerned. It is also believed that with domesti- 
cation a higher proportion of younger animals would be killed 
than with a hunting culture. Both these hypotheses are probably 
correct. Where the limitation in animal numbers is by food su ply 
and not by predators, the smaller animal with a similar foe 
maintenance food requirement will more casily survive the 
‘hungry gap’ whether this is caused by seasonal drought or 
winter cold, Further, where a domesticated flock ot herd is not 
increasing in size, nearly 40 per cent. of the annual crop, the male 
half at least, is surplus to herd maintenance, and may be killed off 
without reducing the breeding potential; indeed, ‘given a one- 
lamb-per-ewe production (which approximates to the present 
position with North African nomadic, desert-scrub pastoralists in 
presumably worse conditions) and a ewe life of four years, some 
70 per cent. of the annual crop is in fact surplus to herd main- 
tenance. Figures as low as 2§ per cent.? of immature animals, 
however, have been taken as a characteristic of domestic flocks, 
whereas the same figure has been taken as characteristic of hunting 
cultures by Reed. The Haua Freah bones offered the opportunity 
to determine at what time the domesticated animals entered 
Cyrenaica and whether or not and to what extent the percentage 
of young animals killed increased at that time. The presence of 
the wile Barbary shun “f (Ammotragus), however, adds a complica- 
tion to all bone collections from North Africa. It has so far proved 
impossible, in the absence of complete bones and hom cores of 
the domestic animals, to distinguish the frarmented long bones 
of the Barbary sheep from those of the domestic sheep or goat. 
The problem of distinguishing wild from domesticated animals in 
the Near East as well as in Egypt has often not been attempred in 
the absence of horn cores or skulls and the best that has been done is 
to form a cattle or sheep/goat group without further identification. 
in fact for the neolithic sites of Egypt, little or no attempt has been 
made to distinguish between domestic goat and sheep bones and 
those of the wild Ammotragus. Nevertheless the Barbary sheep has 
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a sexual dimorphism, the males being extremely large compared 
with the small female, whereas ited dance sahraks there 
is a tendency for males and females to be of more equal size. It 
was therefore decided, with the specimens from Hawa Freah, to 
group the Caprini bones (sheep, goats and Barbary sheep) together, 
in this preliminary survey, in the belief thar the mean size of bones 
associated with cultures hunting only the Barbary sheep would be 
prac than the mean size of bones of cultures having domestic 
Hocks and herds even though the latter may bicve Seaees the 
Barbary sheep to some extent. 

Fig. 1 shows a comparison of the means of measurements of 
the measurable fragments of Caprini bones with fused epiphyses 
throughout the layers associated with the Oranian, Libyco- 
Capsian, and early and late neolithic artifacts. It will be noted that 
without exception there is.a sharp and consistent fall in mean bone 
size from the Capsian layers to the early neolithic, although it is clear 
from the bones themselves thar the neolithic people did on occasion 
hunt the Barbary sheep. This fall coincided with the introduction 
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ofa full complement of neolithic artifacts to the cave. There is no 
regular decrease in bone size indicating Hocks in the process of 
domestication. In the later neolithic layers there is some imerease 
in. bone size which might indicate an adjustment to environment 
or an entrance of a new breed. An analysis of the age of Caprini 
bones also confirms that there was a change with the neolithic 
cultures. Fig. 2@ shows a sharp increase in the numbers of young 
animals killed from between 2 and 11 per cent. with the hunting 
cultures, to between 25 amd 32 per cent. in the neolithic and later 
layers. 

A similar study was made of the bones of large Bovines. Little 
is known of the origins of domestic cattle, partly owing to relative 
rarity of their remains and partly to the fact that their bones have 
largely been ignored. In North Africa two specics of wild cattle, 
Bos primigenius and the smaller Bos ibericus, have been recognized 
from the Palxolithic to the Neolithic and therefore the domesti- 
cation of cattle is inherently possible in this area at an early time. 


The position is further obscured by the fact that in the fragmented 


White areas show range of variation in size 
of some British Bos primigenius specimens. 


Broken horizontal line shows comparative measurements 
taken from a modern Shorthorn Cow 
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condition in which bones associated with aoe = sees 
found, it is often impossible to distinguish cattle bones from those 
of the fossil buffalo ET North Africa. 

Two if not three laree Bovines are present at Haua Freah. The 
majority of the remains are almost certainly Bos primigenius, but 
equally large are a few more rugged bone fragments which clearly 
belong to another animal, probably a buffalo, and there are further 
traces of a smaller animal suggesting the presence of Bos ibericus. 
Nevertheless the consideration of the size of the measurable frag- 
ments of the bones of the Large Bovines can be of some assistance. 
Arambourg4 states that the Bos primigenius bones of North Africa 
are somewhat smaller than those of its European counterpart. 
The fossil buffalo bones are at least as large if not larger, Any 
collection of adult bones considerably smaller than this would 
possibly represent cither Bos ihericus or domestic cattle, and if they 
are of domestic cattle they might well be accompanied by an 
increase in the percentage of young animals killed. 

Fig. 3 shows the size of measurable specimens compared with 
those of European Bos primigenius specimens and modern cattle. 
There is no change in bone size which coincides with a cultural 
change. The bones, occasionally larger than the European Bos 
primigenius, are usually within the size range of that animal or 
somewhat smaller. With one exception there are no bones as 
small as or smaller than those of present-day Shorthorn cattle. 
There is no concentration of bone size awocated with any one 
culture. On this evidence there is no indication of domesticated 
cattle in the cave deposits. 

Fig. 2b shows the proportion of young to adult animals. There 
is lirtle change in the percentage of young animals killed from 
I per cene. in the Levalloice Mesosertan fo 13-14 per centr. in the 
Neolithic, figures comparable with the 11 per cent. of the young 
Caprini killed in the Levalloiso-Mousterian layers. On the basis 
of these criteria there is no evidence for domestic cattle im the cave. 

The evidence suggests that in the absence of hor cores and 
skulls and complete long bones it is still possible to distinguish by 
a metrical analysis the beginnings of Ssamsscticn: It further 
suggests thar in this area up to 14 per cent. of young animals were 
killed by the hunting cultures. The neolithic peoples killed 25 
per cent. or more of young animals, for presumably the Barbary 
sheep accounted for an unduly high proportion of mature animals. 
The domestic sheep or goat was established in Cyrenaica ¢. 4800 
g.c. Prior to this the earliest suggested date for domestic sheep or 
goats in North Africa was ¢. 4300 B.c., Fayuum A. There is no 
evidence, however, that the sheep/goat remains with the Fayuum 
culture were in fact of domestic animals, There is no evidence at 
Hawa Fteah for the domestication of sheep or cattle from indi- 
genous stock and the abrupt establishment of domestic sheep or 
goat suggests that they were domesticated at an carlicr date 

Notes 

'C. B. M. McBurney, The Stene Age of North Africa, Harmonds- 
worth (Penguin), 1960. 

2C¢, 5. Coon, Seren Caves, London (Cape), 1947, p. 150. 

iC. A. Reed, “Acitschrift fur Tierzuchting und Auchtungsbiologic, 
Vol. LAXVI (1961). 

4C. Arambourg, M. Boule, H. Vallois and R. Verneau, ‘Des 
grottes palacolithiques des. Beni-Segoual (Algeric)," Arch. Inst. Pal. 
Hum, Mem, 13. 


A Structural Restatement of Njamal Kinship Terminology. 
By Robbins Burling, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania 

20] P. J. Epling’s * Nore on Njamal Kin-Term Usage’ 

' (Man, 1961, 184) was an unusually clear presentation 

of the methods of formal semantic analysis which a number of 
anthropologists have been developing in recent years, and more 
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specifically of the procedures and objectives of componential 
analysis. However, the article gives the impression that its solution 
is more determinant than is justified, and it should be pointed out 
thar the analysis of the data which he provides is not the only one 

sible, By using Epling’s own data, and the same methods that 
agen it is possible to suggest a somewhat different, and | would 
maintain, a more clegant solution to Njamal kin terminology. 
The following paragraphs provide such an analysis. 

The lease abit distinctions made by Njamal kin terms 
are those which separate various generations. Certain terms are 
used only for kinsmen of ego’s own generation, others only for 
relatives of the first ascending generation and a third set only for 
those in the first descending generation. Only m the second 
ascending and second Reali generation is there any ambig- 
uity, but the same four terms are used for both grandparents and 
grandchildren. It may therefore seem appropriate to apportion 
the kin terms among four ‘generational’ groups: Egos own 
generation which can be symbolized as G®, first ascending—G"", 
first descending—G-!, and second generation removed—G+, in 
which the absence of a positive or negative sign must be under- 
stood as permitting inclusion of either of the second generations— 
up or down. This contrasts with the five more conventional 
generations recognized in Epling’s analysis, bur the division among 
i ‘generations’ proves useful for the remaining part of the 

ralysis. 

If we consider first the second or ‘outer’ generations (G?) we 
see that the Njamal use only four terms. Two of these are used 
only for the aE which Epling terms *Agnatic,’ (which I 
symbolize, following Epling, as A) and the other two are used 
only for non-agnates (4). However, the assignment of kinsmen 
within these categories to particular terms appears at first sight to 

somewhat eccentric. Maili, for instance, includes ‘father’s 
father,” ‘son's son” and ‘son's daughter’ when a man is speaking, 
but only ‘father’s father’ when a woman is speaking. (For the 
sake of clarity, I mention only the closest kin types. The terms are 
of course used much more widely as can be determined by 
reference to the original paper.) Epling analyses the meaning of 
this term as consisting of the class sum of each of these types of 
relatives, and he must give several formula to cover the total 
meaning. However, the situation can be greatly clarified by noting 
that the term mili is always used reciprocally between any two: 
agnates who are two generations apart, so long as the older one is a 
male, The sex of the younger member of the pair is quite irrele- 
vant, since a man uses the term for his son's children of cither sex, 
while both boys and girls use the term for their father’s father. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to ignore the sex of the younger 
member of the pair when setting up a formal definition and 
instead to recognize a new semantic component—sex of the older 
member of a kinship pair. This distinction can be symbolized as: 
Om, older member a male; and OF, older member a female. The 
other three terms can be analysed by a line of reasoning analogous 
to that which I have given for maili. When this is done, the four 
terms used for kinsmen of the ‘outer’ ‘ions can be symbol- 
ized very simply. For the sake of clariry [ omit the "K" used by 
Epling on all his formule to indicate that they are kinship terms. 
In order to keep my symbols as much like his as posible, | con- 
tinue to indicate poneesion by a numerical superscript on the 
sign for agnatic relationship. 









Maili AiQm 
Mahidi Aion 
Kahali Aor 
Kandari AIOe 


Note that these are unitary definitions, covering all uses of the 
terms, and are much simpler than the set of formulx given by 
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Epling. Separate formula do not need to be given for male and 
female speakers, since that information is implied by the sex of the 
pair when significant (and, it is worth noting, only when signifi- 
cant). Kabali by this definition forinstance simply means a non- 
agnate two generations away when the older member of the pair 
is a Woman. 

In the first ascending generation (G*) the analysis given by 
Epling seems as simple as any can be, except that once having 
ignored the sex of ego, it becomes posible to present unitary 
definitions here too. Epling gives the same formulx for male and 
female egos, but because he gives different formula for many 
kinsmen in other generations, he gives them separately here also. 
My formula differ slightly from his because of my revision of 
generational indication (adding the explicit plus sign, which 
Epling left implicit), and in the correction of two minor misprints. 
M and M indicate, as they do in Epling's formulx, male and 
female referent, respectively. 


Marna AHM 
Neardi AuiM 
Karna AuUM 
Midari AuM 


In ego's own generation, Epling's analysis of terms for agnates 
(siblings, etc.) is straightforward and I can add little to it, except 
to question the necessity of noting explicitly that maraga, * younger 
sibling, etc,’ is used for both males and females, Epling does not 
find it necessary to use the component of relative age except for 
these few terms where it is significant, and it seems equally 
to use the componenc of sex of referent where it is 
not significant, and meraga is used both for younger sister and 
younger brother. It is again possible to reduce these to unitary 
definitions since they are used in the same way by both male and 
female egos. With these minor changes, then the sibling terms 
can be symbolized as follows. § and § indicate elder and younger 
relative age, as they do in Epling’s formulx. 


Kuda AMS 
Turdu AMS 
Maraga AS 


For non-agnates of one's own generation the situation is a bit 
more complex. The natural way to describe the situation is to note 
that three terms are used for these non-agnatic age mates. Onc is 
used reciprocally between pairs who are not of the same sex 
(between cross-cousins of the opposite sex, spouses, ete.), while 
the second is used between men, and the chird between women. 
Why not recognize, then, a component of same or opposite sex, 
so that 2" can indicate that the two relatives have the same sex 
and 2° can indicate that they do not have the same sex ? By con- 
tinuing to mize sex of relative for certain terms, unitary 
definitions of these three terms can again be given. Sex of ego is 
of course implied in two of them by the combination of sex of 
referent and same sex. 


Njwuba Az 
Nearbari A°MZ: 
Julbeera AoMZ 


This leaves only the terms which are used for kinsmen of the 
first descending generation. Ngaraija is used by men for their 
sister's daughters and by women tor their brother's daughters, 
ie. we can think of it as meaning ‘cros-miece.’ A new problem 
arises here, since for a man a ‘cross-niece’ is a non-agnate, while 
for a woman she is an agnate, Unlike all the earlier terms, the 
agnatic position of this kinsman varies according to the sex of the 
speaker. Epling solves the problem by defining the term separately 
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for male speakers and for female speakers. But an alternative 


possibility 1s to note that, whether a man or woman is speaking, 
the agnatic position of the relative is opposite to that of the children 
of the speaker, since a man's children are members of his own 
agnatic group, while a woman's children are not. Now this some- 
what cumbersome definition is not as bizarre as it may at first 
appear. It is often the practice, even im unilineal societies, for a 
man and his sister to call older kinsmen by the same terms, but 
for a man and his wife to call younger kinsmen by the same term. 
Thus, usually (as among the Njamal) a man and his wife both call 
their children by the same term, although only one parent can be 
in the same unilineal group as the children. This simply means 
that when referring to younger kinsmen the point of reference 
changes away from that of one’s own agnatic group (or uterine 
group, the same argument holds), to that of the agnatic group of 
one’s children. In the case of Njamal, then, it is convenient to 
recognize a new semantic component; membership (D), or lack 
of membership (D) in the agnatic group of one's children, If this 
is done, ngaraija like the other terms can be given a unitary 
definition: A woman in ego's children’s generation, but not in 
their agnatic group. 
Nearaija D-M 

All other kinsmen of the first descending generation are called 
ijilja. The range of this term is peculiar since it covers all children 
of cither sex, and also cross-nephews. I confess that my ingenuity 
is not sufficient to offer a single unitary definition of this term, 
though by following the arguments presented above a consider- 
ably simpler definition is possible than that which Epling gives. 
Asa matter of fact, there are two possibilities, and I see no clear 
advantage of one over the other. These roughly are “children, 
and cross-nephews’ on the one hand, or “men of the first des- 
cending generation and daughters’ on the other. Clearly the rwo 
are precisely equivalent. 


D-t and -D-i 
"Mand D-'M 


It is worth commenting that it is precisely in connexion with the 
area defined by sjilja that Epling notes that the Kariera have a 
somewhat different system. The Kariera distinguish the various 
kinsmen who are grouped together as sjilja by the Njamal. This 
may provide some independent justification tor the necessity of 
giving a complex rather than a unitary defmition of the term. 
Now in certain respects my analysis of Njamal terms is certainly 
more complex than that of Epling. I have had to add three new 
semantic components: sex of the elder member of certain pairs, 
same sex as speaker and opposite, and membership in the agnatic 
group of one's children. Ac the same time, however, I have climi- 
ee | the distinction of sex of speaker, which in Epling * analysis 
amounts to an additional semantic component, although he does 
not state it precisely that way. A net gain of two components, 
however, docs present some increase in complexity. Itis my feeling 
that the simplicity gained in the formula for the vanious terms 
offsets several times over the complexity of the additional com- 
ponents, although I recognize the great difhculry in stating pre- 
cisely what is meant by simplicity or Gee ons of statement. 
However, the main point is not to quibble over which analysis 
is sampler or more elegant, but simply to emphasize that more than 
one single analysis is possible. Epling has given one, I have given 
a second, and the reader may readily construct still , some 
uite possibly simpler than either of these. It would be possible 
of instance to combine Epling’s component of agnatic relarion- 
ship (A) with my component of agnatic relationship to one’s 
hildren (D), and so reduce by one the number of components 
recognized, but the statement of precisely what this new combined 


Tjilja 
Tyilja 
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component distinguishes might be prohibitively complex. The 
complexity of any solution of this sp. , upon at wee three 
things: the complexity of the definitions of the components, the 
number of components required, and the complexity of the 
formule which use the components. It is often possible to simplify 
one of these at the expense of the others. 

Lf several alternative analyses of the same terminological data are 
possible, then certain claims made by Epling are quite unjustified, 
He states: “These dimensions of kinship difference also, presum- 
ably, represent the abstract criteria in terms of which the Njamal 
people “think about” their relatives—and ultimately reflect and 
relate to fundamental sociological principles of Njamal society.’ 

‘The Sythe and analysis of Njamal kin-term usage (given 
by Epling) indicates that the See customarily recognized and 


linguistically discriminated 23 kinship positions (and/or classes of 
kinsmen), in terms of kinship categories derived from five ecle- 


mentary dimensions of kinship difference.’ However, it is the 
analyst and not necessarily the Njamal who recognizes these 
dimensions. Iris one thing to point out that terms can be analysed 
in this way; it is quite another thing to say thar the Njamal them- 
selves actually do so, My analysis recognizes eight elementary 
dimensions, but (in Epling’s sense) only 15 kinship positions. 
Epling states further: *...certam kin terms of the set have 
different semantic contents ("meanings"), in relation to the sex of 
the speaker. That is, in some cases the same term “means” a 
different thing, depending upon the sex of the person using the 
fern. 

As I have demonstrated, it is possible to give an analysis of 
Njamal kin terms in which the sex of the RS is totally irrele- 
vant. I do not claim that my analysis is any closer to the way in 
which Njamal ‘think’ than is Epling’s analysis, bur it is surely 
unnecessary to assume that the Njamal muut recognize different 
meanings according to the sex of the speaker. Providing semantic 
components which will adequately predict what kin term will be 
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used for any given relative is one problem. Determining whether 
or not these components are those which native speakers use them- 
selves or even whether they use any such components ar all is 

uite a different problem. One must certainly not assume that 
this latter task is trivial or simply ascribe one's own analysis to the 
native speakers as Epling scems to do. 


A Centre of African Studies at Edi Communicated by 

Dr. K. EL. Littl, Department of Social Anthropology, 

202 University of Edinburgh peeey 

Edinburgh University is in process of instituting a 

Centre of African Studies. Its p 3 to co-ordinate and 

develop existing teaching and ee in African studies south of 

the Sahara, particularly in the subjects of economics, geograph ¥, 

history, Islamic studies, phonetics and linguistics, social anthro- 
pelogy, social medicine and veterinary hygiene. 

The Centre's programme of activities will include a ae 
curriculum leading to a post-graduate qualification in Africar 
Studies. This curnculum, consisting of a main subject and two 
subsidiary subjects, is designed so that a suitably qualified candi- 
date may study a particular subject in conjunction with related 
subjects and within an African context. For example, a candidate 
might choose the social organization of African peoples as his 
main subject and courses in history and geography as his sub- 

A Seminar organized on inter-lisciplinar | 
of this curriculum and this and further lecture courses dealir 
more generally with the African field will be open to the non- 





. | 

The Centre will also have its own Library, including periodicals 
and official pamphlets and reports, and the University Library 
and other special facilities for study and research will be available 
to visiting scholars as well as to the general student body of the 
University. 
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The Nature of Samoan Kinship Structure. (/. Man, ror, 180 

a Sm,—I should like to refer your readers to an article 

203 of mune, scheduled to appear in the August, 1962, issuc 

7 of the American Anthropologia, which bears on a ques- 

tion raised by J. D, Freeman in his review of Social Stratification 
in Polynesia by Marshall D. Sahlins. | 

Freeman disputes Sahlins’s assertion that aboriginal Samoa had a 
kinship structure which differed from the ramage type of structure 
found in most of Polynesia. According to Sahlins, the Samoan 
system lacked an overarching, genealogical hierarchy of descent 
groups such as obtains in a ramage system; Freeman contends, 
however, that Samoa had such a system. For confirmation of his 
contention, Freeman refers to three early sources as well as to his 
own fieldwork in Western Samoa. 

My own fieldwork, which was done in castern or American 
Samoa, disclosed a kinship structure consiting of dispersed descent 
groups cach of which had only one localized segment; the other 
members of the group lived scattered {as individuals) with the single 
localized segments of other descent groups to which they also had 
cardutonual connexions. Although my work would appear to 
support Sahlins’s interpretation, and thereby invalidate Freeman's, 
t think k it is premature to resolve the question in this way. Indeed, 
it may have been that the larger islands of Western Samoa had a 


Tamage type of kinship structure which the smaller islands of 






American Samoa lost because of limiting local conditions, At this 
point, [ myself would doubt that the western islands had a fully 
developed ramage system, because (among other things) they had 
nucleated rather than dispersed settlements. In any event, a more 
definitive resolution of how Samoan kinship structure varied from 
west to cast must await further fieldwork. 

| | MELVIN EMBER 
National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland 


American Indians. (/, Man, 1962, 27 
. Sm,—Mr. J. R. Fox's review of Perspectives in American 
204 Indian Culture Change is an exceptionally fine example 
~ of the rewiewer's art. It is with regret, therefore, that I 
must call attention to an error. Mr. Fox says on p. 27: “The chapter 
on...the Wasco-Wishram introduces us to a litth-known but 
interesting group now merged completely with the Hidatsa." 
The Wasco-Wishram or Oregon have never had any contact with 
the Hidatsa of North Dakota. One of the other tribes treated in the 
book—the Mandan—did merge with the Hidatsa, Evidently the 
Wasco-Wishram are confused with the Mandan in the review. 
Department of Anthropology, University of Arizona, Tucson 
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Anthropology and History. By E. FE. Evans-Pritchord. A Lecture th could have been 


= Delivered in the Sie frie of Manchester with the Support 
205 of the Simon Fund for the Social Sciences, Manchester 
(CLP.), 1961. Pp. a1. Price 35. 6a. 

Future historians of science will perforce find bemusement in the 
twentieth-century record of controversy centering about the divorce 
of anthropology from history and the subsequent reconciliation 
(that is only at this moment being realized). ‘They will read the 
thrice uttered pronunciamentos of falak issued by Fadcliffe-Brown 
and Malinowski and solemnly honoured for a full half-century by 
their area progeny. They will know of, but not under- 
stand, the emotional revulsion to the misuses of history that led to 
such uncompromising rejection of the uses as well as the abuses of 
historical scholarship in anthropological studies. They will note that 
in 1990 Professor Evans-Pritchard’s first suggestion of a reconcilia- 
tion between anthropology and history, in the Marett Lecture at 
Oxford of that year, was received with a hostility that revealed that 
the influence of B.adcliffe-Brown and Malinowski was still dominant. 

Another decade has passed and Evans-Pritchard has, in the present 
lecture, taken up anew the task of advocacy for reacceptance of a 
specifically pedigreed kind of history by social anthropology. It is 
sale to predict that the future historians of science will mark it as a 

ane inevitable rapprochement between anthropo- 
logy history 

Evans-Pritchard argues his case with dispassionate reason and 
ey elegance. Although his latitude of tolerance in definition 

lem Songs galas Abrams ara Rebert Ra eldest tent 

have it, nonetheless, his view hasa healthy catholicity 

ingel ata ceg ead tetapemange tees of the carly function- 
alist conception of science. He has not moved from his distaste 
of the pursuit of laws in anthropology, whether by functionalists or 
evolutionists. Rather, his mn is to the establishment of 
middle-level generalizations of comparative relevance whereby 
scholars may Reatetn one set of ideas Into terms of another, their 
own, 80 ih ag a alicia Fe (p. 14). This is necessary 
because “events lose much, even all, of their meaning if they are not 
seen as having some degree of regularity and constancy, as belonging 
to a certain ty - of event, all instances of which have mamy features 
in common" (p. 4). Good history, like proper anthropology, arrives 
at empirically valid Si en ota (which the author 
sees as one and the same) through ‘systematic, exacting, and critical 
research’ (p. 18). History which is of littl: interest to the author is 
narrative history, for sari aorta "History is notasuccession 
of events, it is the links between (p. 3). History which is 
repugnant to the author is the pretentious product of the Spenglers 
and Toynbees of today esterday, the philosophers of history. 
The history that BvanlPubhend pleads for his fellow anthropolo- 
gists to court and embrace is that ‘of the historiens—sciologues . . 
who seek regularities, tendencies, types and typical sequences; and 
always within a restricted historical and cultural context’ (p. 3). 
‘The author's taste is Apollonian: meaning is to be found on the 
middle ground, 

Yet there does seem to be a noticeable inconsistency between 
Evans-Pritchard’s avowed revulsion for the search for laws that 
would be valid for all socictics and one of his most fundamental 
arguments, to wit: “We may go further and say that if there were 
not a broad overlap between our present culture and all cultures, 
and also a basic psychology which is common to all peoples, neither 
olseer ive ot peoples of distant nore and pies ace the ane 

ving among primitive peoples wou able to under- 
stand them at all’ (pp. 16£.). Does this not imply universal features 
of culture and psychology that are sufficiently significant to be 
deserving of investigation and formulation as universal generaliza 
tions (laws)? 

A considerable portion of the lecture is devoted to a point-by- 
point discussion of a number of deficiencies suffered by recent 
anthropol HED Bahia te failure to utilize the best features of 
historical t¢ and research procedures. All the proffered 
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points have cogency. Asa Lies in advocacy stren 
added to the argument had the case been exemplified with reference 
to some of the modern anthropological studies, which although not 
of the structuralist tradition of social anthropology, do satisfy the 
author's criteria of meaningful yalidity in conjoined anthropology 
and history. A few such works would be those of Keesing on the 
Menominee, O. Lewis on the effect of the fur trade on Blackfoot 
social life, Evers on the introduction of the horse into Blackfoot 
culture, Secoy on the ecological and social reorganization of Plains 
Indian tribal life consequent upon the introduction of the gun, and 
Fenton on the froquois. 

Because of his authoritative position in the development of the 
study of social structure, the most challenging of Profesor Evans- 
Pritchard's observations is that the basic assumptions on which 
structuralist studies have long rested are capable of sia eaing only 
in conjunction with historical perspective. Thus, “....a term like 
“structure” can only be meaningful when used as an historical 
expression to denote a set of relations known to have endured over 
a considerable period of time’ (p. 11). Present forms cannot be 
certified except in reference to the past or in future retrospection. 

The lesson read to the present generation of anthropologists by 
Professor Evans-Prit /may still be received with resistance, 
Nonetheless, it sounds the close to a half-century era of anti-histori- 
cium in social anthropology. It heralds the birth of a renewed 
relationship between anthropology and history based upon the 
sensible proposition that there is a viable history alike in aim to 
anthropology and unlike only in orientation, and that each should 
act in accord with the fact that the two are “indissociables.” 

E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 


Rethinking Anthropology. By E. BR. Leach. LSE. Monogr. on 
Sor, Anthrop,, No, 22. London (Athlone Press), 1961. 

206 sates x, tA. Price one guinea 
book is a selection of papers, mainly on kinship 
and marriage, wth E. R. Leach has written since 1943. The fore- 
most of them, from which the book takes its title, is the inaugural 
Malinowski Memorial Lecture, delivered in December, 1949, and 
here published for the first time. This is followed by four related 
papers (‘Jinghpaw Kinship Terminology’ ; ‘The Structural Implica- 
tions of Matrilateral Cross-Cousn Yt Poster goes £ inheri- 
tance and the Definition of Marriage: with Particular Reference to 
Sinhalese Customary Law" and * ply of Bridewealth and Marri- 
age Stability among the Kachin and Lakher") reprinted from the 
J. R. Anthrop. Inst. and MAN; and by two compact and scintillating 
essays ("Cronus and Chronus,’ and “Time and False Noses") on the 
symbolic representation of time, which originally appeared in the 

University of Toronto ogni Explorations 

It is characteristic of Leach that he brings to anthropological 

peor an exceptional freshness and acuity of mind, pr 

analyses of genuine originality that deserve the closest sade: It is, 
therefore, an obvious sticinn i re sgh ee es brought 
together in book form, and linked, for reader's guidance, b 
ais aaa . 

notes, let it be remar are csscnital to a a 

non of parts of the book, for some of the hia pic ped i 
polemical, agieorsn kp tourneys, in which the cOnLCStAnts, 
astride their conce systems, canter acrosi the sparse empiric 
ficld, Biking at one another with shafts of logic, with epithets and 
gies. Tt ts all very enthralling—and metructive—, and by the 
references which Leach meticulousdy provides, the reader is able, if 
he wishes, to survey all the events ‘oF the arena, and comeé to his 
own conchusons, 

In his Malinowski Memorial Lecture, Leach, undaunted by post- 
scripts and rejoinders, re-enters the lists to confront his critics with 
Se ELEC Et bene Al eats ry: ‘the geo- 
metry of elastic rubber sheeting.’ And a surp ¥y effective device 
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it proves to be, for, by developing the notion of generalized 
connectedness, Leach does succeed in stating his case with great 
cogency. | “ae 

Leach’s approach is to think in terms of ‘purcly sociological 
relationships,” working out, by unerring logic, the entailments of 
sets of customary rules, which he accepts at their face valuc. Thus, 
he looks, for example, on Trobriand beliefs and social customs as a 
"series of categories” which are in ‘a particular relationship with one 
another as in an algebraic equation.’ All biological, psychological, 
situational and other considerations are rigorously eb sae d. We are 
offered a strict science of custom, 

This mode of analysis docs have its decided advantages, for it 
pointedly directs our attention to ‘the peculiar facts of particular 

, phies,” and, in skilful hands, to important entailments of 
these peculiar facts, some of which are far from apparent. [ts scrious 
limitation is that discussion is arbitrarily confined to one level of 

One of the principal views which Leach advances in these papers 
is that ‘in some societies affinal alliance is functionally dissociated 
from any notion of filiation’; and in Chapter 1 our attention 1 
particularly directed to the way in which this is exemplified in 
Trobriand society, ‘If,” writes Leach, ‘the Trobrianders say—as they 
do say both in word and deed—that the relation between a father 
and his son is much the same as the relation between male cross- 
cousins and as the relation between brothers-in-law, but absolutely 
different from the relation between a mother and her child, then 
we must accept the fact that this is so, And im that case we only 
delude ourselves and everyone else if we call such a relanonship 
filiation.’ 

Now, if attention is restricted to the customary rules of Trobriand 
society, the position is, in general, as Leach describes it, and may be 
stated in an ‘algebraic equation” in which filiation with the father 
is of zero valuc (of. p. 12). And so we arrive at an unambiguous 
logical category that can be manipulated with cas. 

There remains, however, the intrinsic question of whether the 





anthropologist is justified in restricting his attention in this way, for 
in so doing he is excluding from consideration vital and integral 


elements of a total human situation, Thus, while, in the Trobriands, 
the ‘father" is, in one frame of reference, a ‘non-telanive,’ he 1 no 
ordinary affine, for, as Malinowski makes plain, he is one who has 
most intimately cared for his ‘children,’ and who ts bound to them 
by ‘the strongest tics of personal attachment,” Leach finds this kind 
of argument ‘self-contradictory.” In terms of Aristotelian logic it 
is: but not in terms of the paradoxical logic of human ambivalence. 

What is imperative, in my view, is that the anthropologist should, 
in his analysis, take into account all of the principal si FS of a 
relationship as it actually exists. In the Trobriand case this means 
giving just attention both to the jural relationship of “father’ and 
‘ child,” and to their personal, affective relationship which, on the 
ethnographical evidence, is also a vitally important clement m 
family and social life. 

To do this (as did Malinowski) is, Leach argues, to introduce 
‘naive psychological considerations.” This is no place to discuss the 
adequacy of Malinowski's psychological knowledge; what is plain 
is that in the Trobriand case (as in the others discussed by Leach) 
the anthropologist is confronted, at the heart of systems of kinship 
and marriage, by facts of human psychology. 

In this situation the anthropologmt can elect (as does Leach) to 
restrict his attention to the facts of custom, and on this arbitrary level 
of analysis to proceed to elegant and formal demonstrations of 
entailment. Such demonstrations are of positive value, and Leach’s 
papers are marked by brilliant insights, but, in the end, we are lett 
with mental constructs that refer only to this restricted level of 
analysis and which fail, therefore, to comprehend the complex 
nature of human reality. 

For me, then, Leach’s stimulating rethinking of anthropological 
issues poses the fundamental question of what anthropology should 
be about, In recent decades British anthropology has increasingly 
been concerned with enquiry on a single level of analysis, In so 
doing it has ceased to be ‘the science of man” and has become little 
more than the science of man’s customary social behaviour. This, 
in my view, is a retreat from the historic task of anthropology, The 
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time has come, | would suggest, when we ought to turn to the 
rethinking of even more basic issues; and, for my part, 1 would 
hope that during the decades that le ahead there will emerge a 
unified science of man, that will concern itself in an integrated way 
not only with the social customs of man, but also with his prycho- 


logical and historical nature and all other relevant 5 of his 
being in the world. DEREK AN 


Entretiens avec Claude Lévi-Strauss. By Georges Charbonnier. 
on Les lettres Nouvelles, No, 10, Paris (Plon-Julliard), 161. 
207 Pp. 161. Price NF 6.90 pHs 

This small book is based on a series of televinon 
discussions between Claude Lévi-Strauss and Georges Charbonni 
organized by Radio-Diffusion Télévision Frangaue in October, 

November and December, 1999. Many of these dialogues are 

stimulating. They are all sophisticated and far ranging, leading the 

viewer in a set of cleven talks from anthropology to abstract art and 
linguistics. The book is, as the publishers claim, free from pedantry 
and what reviewers insist on calling ‘anthropological jargon,’ yet 
it is not to be assumed that these are popular talks, Some of the 
concepts discussed are of a very abstract nature. The talks are Third 

Programme level plus. | : 

From the anthropological point of view, the most mteresting 
dialogues are those at the beginning of the book when Charbonnier 
presses Lévi-Strauss as to the role of the social anthropologist 
among other men of science. Can he be said to form a bridge 
between the man of science with his inhuman system of measure- 
ments and the ordinary man ? Charbonnier suggests, or rather hopes, 
thar Lévi-Strauss will agree that the anthropologist thinks in flashes 
of poetic insight rather than by processes of scientific deduction. He 
returns to this point several times. The anthropologist expressing 
his podse personnelle is surely different from the sociologist whose 
‘averages of human behaviour’ chill? He regrets the Charbonnicr 
tendency of anthropologists to abandon descriptions based on 
insight for observations made with scientific exactitude. He likens 
the social anthropologist to a physician in that he combines the role 
of scientist and that of the student of human relations and even 
[homme passionel. Does the anthropologist, he asks, enter the field 
of politics in the present disturbed stage of development of back- 
ward peoples as a scientist or as a human being? 

Lévi-Strauss puts the case of the social acre Bri well. The 
fieldworker must study his society with ‘an infinity of tenderness 
and sympathy" in order to understand even institutions which 
might shock him in his own society. He even claims, and here I 
would part company with him, that anthropologists choose peoples 
for study with whom they have tem] tal affinities; that 
Lowie, for instance, did better work among the Plains Indians with 
whom he was in sympathy, than among the Hopi whom he found 
less congenial. Most fieldworkers would agree with Lévi-Strauss as 
to the need for an emotional identification with the people studied, 
but at what stage does he become the scientist ? “Tenderness” is not 
an appropriate adjective to describe Lévi-Srrauss's brilliant analyses 
of the principles of social structure. Was he in fact ever emotionally 
in tune with “his people’ although he believes this to be the right 
attitude ? His comment that he is allergic to the theatre because: he 
feels he is eavesdropping on other people's affairs makes one wonder, 
for what is fieldwork but continuous cavesdropping ? But whether 
he had these gifts of intuitive sympathy or not, surely this is the 
point at which Charbonnicr’s question should be answered. How 
does the anthropologist go from emotional identification and vivid 
description, through measurement and verification to the abstract 
principles which Lévi-Strauss: has enunciated with such ingenuity 
and scintillation? This is the point on which his own personal 
experience would have been valuable, 

The second talk of the book is given to attempts to distinguish 
between primitive and civilized socictie—a problem with which 
every teacher struggles with his first-year students. Anthropologists 
are always unsatistactory debaters on this pomt. They know, as does 
the homme courant, that there are major differences between the two 
types of society, but they are bound to shoot down any particular 
distinctions which the non-specialist makes by producing a society 
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here or there which spoils the generalization. Lévi-Seraus comes 
down, as many anthropologists would do, on the presence or 
absence of writing, which is at the basis of differences in economic, 
legal and politi "life of the two ees but in a third chapter 
entitled ‘Clocks and Steam Engines’ he rephrases and develops 
Durkheim's idea of the difference between mechanical and rac 
solidarity by postulating distinctions between the primitive, mechani- 
cal, ic. clock-like, societies and the more civilized thermo-dynamic 
steam-~cngine type of society which creates its own for 
advance largely by means of the many groups of which it is com- 
posed and the inequalities between them which make for movement. 
This leads him to some mystical and not very happy divisions into 
cold (primitive) and hot (civilized) societies; but he has stimulating 
things to say as to the attempts of primitive societies to avoid 
cleavages, to get rid of inequalities between their members, and to 
create a state of unanimity at council meetings by previous fighting- 
out of differences, The two speakers see parallels in Rousseau's ideas 
as to societies which accept the views of the majority by unanimous 
decision or, as Charbonnicr puts it ‘we are not unanimous in 

; We are unanimous in accepting the decision reached’ 
Lévi-Strauss rephrases rates of his own ideas on economic 
exchanges between ics, ma changes, rites and myth 
as following the model of borin, cap rareng ts clocks, which 
have a regular cyclical movement returning to the point from 
which action started. For the societies builr on a thermodynamic 
model disorders are a means of producing new internal energy, 
and hence progress, while the primitive uses his culture as a means 
of maintaining the order which he has, The latter, says Lévi-Serauss, 
are now called ‘under-developed!’ 

The more we know about primitive societies, the less we believe 
in the idea of the perfectly balanced model avoiding conflict but 
Lévi-Strauss's whole treatment is thought-provoking and the dis 
cussion ranges from the attitudes of American teenagers to opinions 

expressed in a Gobineau novel. It is obvious that Lévi-Strauss did 
not have sufficient ae to develop these points and that there are 
could ‘ont bis appesied Wak b deepee eats ) 
ve ap with a deeper their 
sana and pobiical life. The distinction in Seaciical picisectiae 
between pre-literate and post-literate peoples are also barely touched 
on and they are important ones, 
book continues with a series of discussions of the artist's 
position in pre-literate socictics, symbolism in primitive and modem 
art, the aims of impressionism, cubism and contemporary ‘abstract’ 
painting and sculpture. Here Levi-Strauss's views are more inde 
vidual than representative of anthropologists as a whole bur the 
book is, after all, entitled Entretiens avec Claude Lévi-Strauss, 
A. L RICHARDS 





A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other Essays. By Bronislaw 
Malinowski. New York (O.ULP.), 1960. Pp. ix, 228, 
505 Price lt 
This volume, now published as a paperback, first 
appeared in 1944, two years after the author's death. It was reviewed 
in Africa ey Professor Ruadelitie-Brown) and elsewhere, but seems, 
oddly, to have escaped notice in Man. As well as the long title essay, 
it Contains a shorter piece on the functional theory, and a biographi- 
cal appreciation of Sir James Frazer. 
lt is a measure of Malinowski's greatness that it is possible to ask 
Whether it was worth republishing at least the first two of these 
esays, for what now seems most valuable in them he has said in 
oni Sera epin and the * heretic of needs" enya is here most 
¥ 15 oO More | ee eto most social anthropologists 
now than it was to Radcliffe-Brown in 1944. It is all here: the claim 
that the theory of culture must take its stand on biological fact (i.e. 
on the fact that basic physiological needs must be satishied), and the 
of the ‘institution’ as a human group with a purpose (i.e. a 
biological function), an organization and a charter. Today it seems 
strange that Malinowski never clearly saw the inadequacy of this 
| of socio analysis. Like other animals 
men have biological needs and must satisfy them in order to survive, 
but they have cultures and animals don't, and this at once introduces 
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anew dimension, in which understanding must be sought in terms 
of values, beliefs and behaviour which have no direct connexion 
with biological needs. No doubt people must stay alive if they are 
to have a culture, but their institutions are oriented to other ends, 
and governed by other conditions, than merely physical survival. 

Of course Malinowski did partly realize this. one 119 of the 
work under review, for example, he remarks that “ imposes 
anew type of specific determinism on human behaviour,’ and he 
bolsters up his ‘basic needs’ with ‘secondary or instrumental 
imperatives,” “derived needs," and even ‘integrative needs,” If he had 
developed these more fully he ure (had he continued to think in 
terms of ‘needs") have anticipated such current analytical categories 
as Parsons’ “structural imperatives, and Marion Levy's “functional 
requisites of any society.’ It is from consideration of the conditions 
of social life, of living together rather than merely of living, that real 
advance in the unc ding of human institutions and cultures 
has been and is being made, This is why the Durkhemnian concepts 
of social solidarity, and of ‘collective representations’ a5 a means to 
social cohesion, have proved more illuminating by far in the analysis 
of human society me lrure. 

But fortunately for us Malinowski did not practise what he 
preached, and what is most valuable in his theorizing is incidental 
to his main theme. Nobody has stresed more than he the inter- 
connectedness of cultural phenomeie so that they are to be under- 
stood not—or not only—by reference to their origins, but essentially 
by tracing their interrelations with other co-existing social and 
cultural phenomena, And even if his theory docs not provide a 
magic key to understanding at least it has suggested what should be 
looked for; his own fieldwork and his pupils’ have amply vindicated 
his claim that he has provided “formula: which contain extensive 
recipes for the organization of perspective in field-work" (p. 114). 
What, in the end, he gave us was not any kind of explanatory 
theory, but rather a valuable set of directives for good field research. 
And surely this, combined with his own magnificent field studies, 
is enough. 

The last essay in the book, on Frazer, is a generous tribute by 
Malinowski to his great predecessor's character and achievement. 
Almost anything can be found in Frazer's monumental work, and 
Malmowski discovers in it anticipations of his own theory, ‘that 
human culture is primarily founded on the biological needs of man.’ 
Perhaps characteristically, in this esay Malinowski's feelings outrun 
his logic; on p. 183 we read that an adverse review so deeply upset 
and irritated Frazer that he had to interrupt his work for several 
months; three pages later we read that he (Frazer) was Paina? 
to praise or blame’! But Malinowski would no doubt have a 
with Emerson that ‘a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin Fine lithe 
muds." 

The book, the pages of which are gummed but not stitched, has 
a tiresome tendency to come to pieces, JOHN BEATTIE 


Mythos und Kult bei NaturvGlkern. By Ad. E. Jensen. 2d edn. 
Wiesbaden (Steiner), 1960. Pp. 406. Price DM 42 

209 In this new edition of Dr. Jensen's interpretation of 
myth and primitive cult, first published in 1951, while 

taking note of the criticisms in the reviews of the former edition, 
the author has not felt it incumbent upon him to reply to his critics, 
stall less to change his opinions on magic and | ood 6 
which in particular have come under fre by his opponents. This 
attitude he justifies on the ground that the disagreement arises from 
different fundamental ideas about the essence of creative power. Dr. 
Jensen maintains that, so far from their having been a special creative 
peor: at the threshold of human history, man throughout his 
chequered career in this world has been endowed with and exercised 
creative abilities, Changing aspects of reality have been manifest at 
varying stages in human development and these have found expres- 
sion ina mythology conceived in; experience beyond scientific 
judgment and evaluation, constituting human reactions to morality, 
to the mystery of life, and to events that arrest attention to the 

immediate environment. 

It has been, however, from a 


tha 
myth and ritual have proceeded, anor ame 
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beginning man has been an intellegent being capable of reacting in 
a reasonable manner to his experiences and to his environment, and 
as his creative faculties have been awakened in the course of history 
new perceptions have been expressed in new forms of myth and 
cultus, which, it is maintained, are a3 truc representations of the 
experience of reality a3 are scientific evaluations. But the use to 
which they are put is only of secondary importance, and they are 
always liable to degeneration. It has been manifestly imposible to 
make any major modifications in the latest version ot this pro- 
yocative volume since the author remains unshaken in his belief in 
respect of his previously formulated contentions. FE. O. JAMES 
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Supplement to the Third Edition of Ethnomusicology. By 
| Jaap Kunst, The Hague (Nijhoff), 1960. Pp, wit, 45. 
PAL Price 4°75 guilders “a 

| This booklet, regrettably the last of the late Dr. 

Kunst's invaluable contributions of this kind, contains additional 
details of training facilities in ethnomusicology (in Austria, West 
nany, Switzerland and Hawaii), a list of LP recordings of 
‘authentic ethnic music” issued during 1958, and four useful indexes 
listing subjects, peoples and regions, authors, collectors and nuusic- 
of Ethnomusicology are also supplied in this Supplement. 
DAVID RYCROFT 
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The Physical Anthropology of Southern Nigeria. By P. A. 
pAlI 127. Price f(t 125. 6d. 

In analysing and publishing the large collection of 
earlier decades of this century, Dr. Mulhall has performed a valuable 
service. The data, measurements on head and face, stature, span and 
prisoners from among the southern peoples of Nigeria, a minority 
were soldiers or police, mainly from the northern peoples. Neither 
Mulhall has chosen to incorporate them in a description of some of 
the statistical procedures frequently used in anthropometric studies 
statistical inferences using simple probability theory, leading to multi- 
variate analysis particularly by D*. The book is thus primarily a stats- 
it The Physical Anthropology of Southern Nigeria is highly misleading. 

The analysis of the Talbot material, concentrated in the last two 
measurement for cach population are given, but not the standard 
deviations. The variances within sub-groups of Talbot's data are 
by sub-groups of Jones's data on 1,700 Ibo, and because the total 
varianees of the Talbot series from all over Nigeria are very similar 
are used in the multivariate analysis. The measurements on the 
police and soldiers are shown to be biased, the body measurements 
populations; the head and face measurements are rarely significantly 
so, 80 that such bias would not appreciably affect a classification 
groups are truncated or whether this posubiliry was taken into 
cau in the comparison, The relative discriminatory power of 
study) and on the six most useful head and face characters, for which 
reliable estimates of the mutual intercorrelations are also available, 
sub-divisions of the [bo are shown to fall into three clusters, a 
northern group, a central group and a south-castern these 
heterogencity is demonstrated among groups with the same ethnic 
background, and that peoples from the same locality with quite 
physical similarity. Secondly, clusters are demonstrated within the 


Talbot and H. Mulhall, Cambridge (U.P.), 1962. Pp. xvi, 
metrical data obtained by the late P. A. Talbot in Nigeria in the 
shoulder breadth, refer to some 6,000 adult males; most were 
the data alone nor their analysis being sufficient for a book, Dr. 
—ealculation of means, variances and correlations, drawing of 
tical manual using anthropometric data for illustration; to entitle 
chapters, is of course technically competent. Means for each 
regarded as homogencous, because such homogeneity is manifested 
to those for Jones's Ibo series; the variances for Talbot's total sample 
being significantly larger than those for prisoners of the samc 
based on them. It is mot clear whether distributions in the biased 
the characters is examined (there is no reference to Miss Tildesley’s 
a multivariate analysis by D? is performed, in four stages. First, the 
conclusions support the analysis of the Jones Ibo data cit phic 
different ethnographical background can exhibit a high degree of 
non-lbe St peoples, differentiating Yoruba and 


Sobo groups; into.the latter Hausa and Fulani fall; surprisingly there 
seems to be less divergence among the groups in this second analysis 
than among the Ibo subdivisions. Thirdly, in the more hetero- 
gencous Bantu and semi-Bantu peoples, two distinct clusters are 
picked out, the Ekoi and the Banyangi. Outside all of these major 
clusters are a number of aberrant groups. Fourthly, the samples 
within each of these seven principal clusters are pooled, and. the 
seven principal clusters themselves are examined by D*; the resulrs 
of this show that Goo, iagrraneicger’ das clusters can be arranged to 
fall on an arc, in order Bantu, Ekoi, Central Ibo, Northern Ibo, 


Sobo, Yoruba, cach being approximately equidistant from the 
Ibibio; it is conjectured that ‘the Ibibio and south-cast Ibo type 
included in their cluster represent the true focal point of the region.’ 
By comparison however with distances obtained in other D* studies, 

the Nigerian populations are very similar to cach other, 
At this point the reader, stimulated by the appearance at long 
ae ae 
_ May pert ope for some discussion Of their micaming~ 
falnaie. In tale be will be diespeainted: for the book closes with a 
brief restatement of the results in relation to Seligman’s primary 
classification of African races. He will be left wondering whether 
the long labour of analysis has indeed been worth while. | 
D. F. ROBERTS 


Nigeria: 2000 Jahre Plastik. By William Fagg, with photographs by 
| Herbert List. Munich (Stadtische Galerie), 1961. Pp, 128, 

QZ 73 plates. map git a eae 

As all the objects in the Munich Nigerian exhibition 
were not labelled, but only numbered, the exhibition catalogue was 
rather voluminous and unhandy. On the other hand, this catalogue 
has been of value not only during the exhibition, but also afterwards, 
as it provides an excellent introduction to Nigerian art and conveys 
a general view of the present state of research. | 

The book is divided into three parts: introduction, the actual 
catalogue and one section for photographs in which, opposite to 
each picure, short extracts are given from old and more recent books 
on travels and scientific research work. To scholars this third part 
will be interesting, above all, for its photographs. 

As introduction, William Fagg gives the conditions necessary to 
understand African art. All points of im 
least briefly. He also explains the growth of European interest in 
African art and refutes the opinion that aac art Rike *discovered” 
by post-impressionistic painters, On the other | one should 
slevave caunieaibes that around the turn of this century these trends 
made African and other non-European art lar. | 

The beginning of the actual catalogue deals with various archaro- 
logical finds (Nok, ancient Ife, Esic), the Tsoede bronzes, and the 
bronzes of the lower Niger. The court style of Benin leads to the 
tribal art of the Bini and so on to the material of other tribes. This 
arrangement reflects the time depth covered by the exhibition. There 
is an introduction to each cultural group which sums up the facts 
about the finds and the most important results of research, or briefly 
introduces the tribe in question. Added to the enumeration of the 
objects are explanations as to the importance and use of each of them. 

There are more examples from the south than from the north of 
Nigeria, or rather from the centre, and this is also noticeable in the 
number of related photographs. There seems to be a regrettable 
lack of photographs of objects from central Nigeria, 

Together with the photographs, the actual catalogue represents 
an satire source : jc, cocslont document of each: 

In several parts the translation of the English original into German 
seems Clumsy; a number of technical terms were translated literally 
which could have been translated more elegantly and more correctly 
by an expert. This, of course, is none of the author's r sibility. 


Made and printed in Great Britain by William Clowes and Sons, Limited, London and Beccles 
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‘GRINDING BENCHES’ AND MORTARS ON 
FERNANDO PO* 


by 


ROBERT A. KENNEDY 
Brighton Museum 


213 Readers of MAN may recall the publication of 
J the grooved rocks of Apoje in Western Nigeria 
by Mr. William Fage (Man, 1959, 330) and my subsequent 
letter (Man, 1960, 78) regarding their probable use as 
‘grinding benches’ for the manufacture of nicolithas tools, 

In Fernando Po are found what must be the largest 
concentration of both ‘grinding benches’ and mortars yet 
recorded in Africa. My friend Father Amador Martin, 
C.M.F. (with whom I am collaborating for our joint 
researches), has kindly allowed me to publish some of his 
photographs showing the discoveries made by him and his 
colleagues there. These ‘grinding benches’ and mortars, 
the latter apparently similar to those found by Willett at 
Old Oyo in Nigeria," are mainly found by the river 
mouths and along the shores of the island, often utilizing 
every available boulder, large and small, and extensive 
areas of exposed bed rock. If the ‘grinding benches’ are 
anything to go by, the island must have been one huge 
‘axe-factory’ site, as well it might be, since the fine grained 
blue basalt is superb tool-making material,? though in its 
weathered state this is not ioinally apparent. The value of 
these sites on Fernando Po will be bee appreciated in 
view of their frequent association with settlement sites, 
some of these with stratified deposits. Morcover Father 
Martin has succeeded in establishing a cultural sequence 
represented by five pottery styles,} with polished stone 
tools,4 while the domestic use of palm kernels seems to be 
attested for as far back in time as the earliest levels. We 
pepe in due course to obtain a radio carbon date: for the 
earliest pottery levels by means of the palm kernels. 
(Incidentally, it was probably for these that the small 
depressions beside the larger grinding holes at Old Oyo® 
were used.) 

It has long been accepted—and there is good evidence to 
support the contention—that wherever the long grinding 
aay occur in. rock outcrops it is indicative of the manu- 
acture of ground or polished stone tools; this seems to 
hold good for Africa and almost everywhere else. The 
occurrence of the round or oval hole as a stone mortar, 
however, seems peculiar to Africa? and may perhaps be 
closely bound up with the development or subsequent use 
and diffusion of certain food crops. This use of stone 
mortars must go back centuries if not millennia, both in 
portable form and more often in the use of permanent 
outcrops; these are still in use in some areas. Newly dis- 
covered examples long since fallen out of use will therefore 
be difficult or impossible to date and there may be little 
point in attempting to do so. Their value will entirely 

* With Plate K 
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depend on the associations in their vicinity, or initially, on 
their indication of the probable presence of such associa- 
tions (e.g. settlement sites). The “grinding benches’ should 
be of slightly more definite value, as an indication of a 
neolithic or semi-neolithic economy for their original 
users, Whatever their date. Where benches and mortars are 
clearly associated on the same rock this may indicate a 
certain antiquity for the latter. Unfortunately, however, 
these indications are all too vague to allow these monu- 
ments to contribute much to the prehistory of the area; 
but it occurs to me that the most puzzling feature of all 
ae lead us to a more definite expression of their age or 
date. 

This is the extraordinary profusion of the stone mortars, 
as demonstrated in bemato Po and at Old Oyo in par- 
ticular, and no doubt in many other areas yet to be dis- 
covered, They are so close together that it must have been 
inconvenient or impossible to use them all at the same time. 
What is the reason for this profusion? I suggest that the 
answer is because they became ‘stale’ or contaminated 
after a period of use, like the storage pits in British Iron 
Age Hillforts.§ If this is correct it follows that a large 
number of mortars indicate not an extensive settlement, 
but an extended period of settlement; pursuing this further, 
one wonders whether a rough calculation in time may be 
possible, based on the average hygienic ‘life’ of a stone 
mortar. I feel that this might be possible and if it were it 
would certainly be a valuable source of evidence, but 
unfortunately there are several smags. After an unknown 
lapse of time a disused mortar may be considered ‘sweet’ 
again! The period of use and disuse may vary in different 
parts of the country, probably for geographical reasons, 
according to the relative humidity, ete. And what of the 
pa stone mortars that were almost certainly used for 
long periods? These latter must I think be an exception, 
because of their portability, and were (are?) no doubt dis- 
infected periodically, as with the Bees ahs of milk vessels 
by the Baganda.9 Now one may well ask why the fixed 
mortar could not be disinfected, and this leads to a con- 
sideration of the methods employed for this purpose. If 
fumigation was the accepted method—as well it might be 
—we have a possible peplaiation for this requires inversion 
of the mortar, an impossibility if it is a fixture. It may be 
thought that burning-out by means of a fire of shavings 
or leaves would be equally suitable, but this might make 
the stone brittle and liable to chip, while burning imparts a 
totally different taint or flavour to the vesse sal da 
probably to the food prepared therein, which is quite likely 
to be regarded as unpleasant; fumigating by means of 
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smoke leaves a favour that is at least endurable if not 
actually preferred, like a condiment, An alternative means 
of sterilization would be by the natural ultra-violet rays 
from the sun; but although this may be effective for querns 
in the open, it would be much less so for mortars used for 
damp or wet foodstuffs which probably leave a starchy 
deposit. On drying this would form a protective skin 
beneath which moulds and bacteria could remain and even 
flourish. Alternatively the mortars could be washed out 
using a native lye or soap—a moderately effective bacteri- 
cide, but also capable of leaving an unpleasant flavour, 
while the residue, very hard to remove, might then create 
conditions suitable for alkali-loving bacteria. Or perhaps 
the mortars were simply allowed to ‘lie fallow’ for an 
indefinite time; if this was so—and it seems as likely 
a suggestion as any other, then there are two possible 
courses, Either the disused mortar was eventually re- 
employed or it fell out of use permanently. Thus we are 
back to my original suggestion, for it is difficult to see how 
a reasonably hygienic-minded people could re-use the 
mortars, as during the period of their disuse the chances of 
their getting further contaminated by becoming the 
receptacles of refuse seem to outweigh those of their 

coming ‘sweeter."!° One must also op a the possibility 
that any mortar might be chosen, cleansed in some way 
and utilized, but this does not explain their great profusion, 
nor why one may encroach upon another. | am inclined 
to think that they fell out of use permanently, and if this 
was so it would be interesting to know how long was the 
useful ‘life’ of a fixed stone mortar. 

In expressing these thoughts, I am sadly aware of my 
ignorance of African domestic procedure. How for instance 
is the ubiquitous wooden mortar kept ‘sweet’? In such a 
warm sad often humid climate—ideal for bacterial and 
fungoid growth—some hygienic methods, however 
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simple, must be employed. No doubt someone who used 
his time in Africa better than I can answer these questions 
for me. Whether this problem is worthy of any serious 
study by field anthropologists—who alone can solve it by 
observing existing African socicties that still use these 
artifacts—, I feel unable to judge; but perhaps some readers 
of Man already have information that can throw more 
light upon it? 
Notes 

' Frank Willett, ‘Investigations at Old Oyo, 1956-47; An Interim 
Report,” J. Hist. Soc. Nigeria, Vol. II, No. 1 (1960). 

* A fact which we have proved by petrological examination of 

3A bibliography of Father Martin's work known to me is as 
follows: ‘Los talleres de pulimentacion de piedra,” Parts 1, 2, 3, La 
Guinea Espafiola, No, 1525 (October, 1959), No. 1526 (November, 
1999), No. 1427 (December, 1999); ‘Las Haches de Cucllo Ferman- 
dinas, La Guinea Espafiola, April, 1960 (the above four articles 
being in joint authorship with Dr. Armando Ligero); *Tipologia de 
la Ceramica de Fernando Poo," Estudios del Institute Claretiane de 
Ajricanistas, No. 1 (Santa Isabel, Fernando Po, 1960); “Las Excava- 
ciones de Bolaopi y las cinco fases del neolitico de Fernando Poo,’ 
Parts 1, 2, Lt Guinea Expafiola, No. 1544 (May, 1961), No, 1545 
(June, 1961). | am greatly indebted to Father Martin for his truly 
generous Cooperation. 

4 These are of the ‘outils a gorge” type—the subject of my own 
research 


5 This will be undertaken by the new laboratory at the University 
College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, as soon as this is in operation. 

*F, Willett, foc. cit. 

? T cannot speak for the East and the Americas. 

* Gerhard Bersu, "Excavations at Litthe Woodbury, Wilts," Proc. 
Prehist, Soc., Vol. V1 (1940), p. 61. 

* Revd. John Roscoe, The Baganda, London (Macmillan), 1911. 

‘© However, one ought perhaps to bear in mind that humic acids 
resulting from the decomposition of the rubbish which they contain 
when not in use might themselves provide an effective sterilizing 
agent. Or it reat be that this kind of rotting inhibits or even destroys 
the bacteria and fungi that might contaminate the mortar when in 
use with foodstuff. 


ON CERTAIN UNCONSIDERED ASPECTS OF DOUBLE 
DESCENT SYSTEMS* 


by 


EDMUND LEACH, M.A., PH.D. 
Faculty of Archeology and Anthropology, University of Cambridge 


II 4 For some years past social anthropologists at the 
| University of Cambridge have made a 
specialism of the study of unilineal descent and associated 
social institutions; see in particular Fortes (1953, 1959), 
Goody (1956, 1959), Leach (1960, 1961). This discussion 


* This paper in somewhat modified form was delivered at the Tenth 
Pacific Science Congress, Hawaii, August, 1gtit, and was a contribution 
to the Symposium on Descent and Residential Group Structures (Convenor, 
Ward H. Goodenough, University ade? aa: Chairman, George 
P. Murdock, University of Pittsburgh) 

The text of the paper was prepared while the author was a Fellow at 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, 
(California, 
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has certainly not led to unanimity of opinion but it should 
not ies posed that it has es nowhere at all. I believe 
that all three cipants i the foregoing intra-depart- 
mental debate aare sabseabe to ssa Ke per psi of 
what follows without in any way compromising what they 
have written and stated elsewhere. | 

[ must start on a note of protest. The term ‘descent’ was 
first given precise anthropological definition by W. H. R. 
Rivers about 40 years ago. He argued that we should use 
this word to denote recruitment to a descent group auto- 
matically by virtue of birth alone. He argued further that 
this notion of ‘descent group’ could only be useful if the 
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groups in question were discrete and did not overlap; he 
therefore insisted that in practice a descent group should 
always be a wnilineal descent group. If Lam recruited at birth 
into a descent group to which my father already belongs 
and to which his Gailer also belonged then this group will 
be discrete and unambiguous; and the same applies if | am 
recruited at birth into a descent group to which my mother 
belongs and to which her mother belon ed, but any 
other principle of recruitment by reference to filiation alone 
will produce a sct of overlapping groups. Rivers was well 
aware that many socicties exist in which there are over- 


lapping sets of named kin groups recruited wholly ot in part 
ent) but 


by reference to filiation (as distinct from unilineal 
he considered that it would only lead to confusion if such 
ambiguously bounded groups were called ‘descent groups.’ 

Riivers's position implies that a sharp distinction must be 
made between the notion of ‘filiation’ or “ pedigree’ by 
which an individual can establish a step-by-step relation- 
ship with any one of a great variety of ancestors—¢.g. my 
relationship to my father’s mother s father's mother—and 
- the notion of ‘descent’ which refers to the unambiguous 
| permanent and involuntary membership of a sectional 
grouping within the total society. 

In recent years, a number of distinguished anthropolo- 
gists have explicitly deviated from Rivers’s position. They 
ie deviated in two different ways: (i) they have repudi- 
ated his advice to include within the category ‘descent 

roup’ only such groups as are unambiguous and discrete; 
i they have failed to adhere firmly to the convention that 
“descent” refers to membership determined Reena 
and without option by the circumstances of birth. These 
two deviations from Ruvers's orthodoxy are not identical. 
Thus there exist, in Timor, on the Sepik River and else- 
where, societies composed of discrete unilineal descent 
groups (in Rivers's sense) in which group recruitment is 
not determined by descent. This is possible because the 
unilineal descent groups in question consist of sets of names 
(or titles) associated together by ties of unilineal descent. 
The circumstances of an individual's birth do not commit 
him irrevocably to assume any particular descent group 
name or title. | 

Because of such practical facts as these, some anthropo- 
logists have been inclined to abandon Rivers’s distinctions 
altogether. As an alternative they have eonles around in 
the ethnographical literature and unearthed a great variety 
of different kinds of grouping which employ a principle of 
‘recruitment by filiation’ in some fashion or another, and 
to this whole agglomeration they have attached the label 
‘descent groups. Having thus created a terminological 
chaos they have tried to unscramble the eggs again by 
resort to a tortuous taxonomy, The titles of the papers 
notified for this seminar' are sufficient evidence of the 
correctness of Rivers’s view that any such broad use of the 
term ‘descent’ could only lead to confusion. We now have 
unilineal descent, non-unilineal descent, bilateral descent, 
ambilateral descent, multilinear descent, optional descent, 
double descent and even pseudo-double descent (whatever 
that means). 1 must protest most strongly. This is not the 
language of science but of gobbledygook. 
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Surely it is ime that we anthropologists got away from 
our taxonomic obsessions? We should learn from the 
botanists that the pursuit of types and species for its own 
sake is a blind alley. What is all this proliferation of termi- 
nology in aid of ? What, in heaven's name, are we trying to 
find out? 

Our ultimate concern in all these discussions about the 
nature of descent and filiation is with the transmission of 
assets from one generation to another. In any particular 
cultural situation ‘property’ will include a great variety of 
things, not only material goods and rights in land but also 
rights in persons, in titles, in offices, in names, in rituals, in 
forms of magic, in techniques, in songs, in dances .. . , and 
so on and so forth. But all such property—no matter what 
its variety—is owned only in two ways. Rights over 
property are cither vested in perpetual corporations or in 
individuals. Individual property is a private matter, the 
owner acts as he chooses. Corporate property is more com- 
plicated, for the individuals who control such property 
may either be acting in a representative capacity—in which 
case the actors’ behaviour is almost wholly predetermined 
by the rules of the corporation—or in a private capacity, 
In the latter case the a i merely specify the limits of what 
is pormaie: The statement that “an ee oe 
private rights in corporate property’ implies that he has 
wide fieeloan of choice as to how far he exercises the rights 
which are available to him. In particular, any act of 
representation is a voluntary and not a necessary conse- 
quence of his membership in the property-owning 
corporation. 

The distinction which I have made between descent (in 
Rivers’s sense) and filiation may be considered as a special 
case of this distinction between representative action (where 
choice is minimal) and individual action (where choice is 
maximal). The distinction may also be scen as a contrast in 
the mode of recruitment to a corporate body. 

Any property-owning corporation necessarily includes 
within its constitution a principle of recruitment. “Recruit- 
ment by descent,’ that is to say automatic recruitment by 
virtue of status at birth, is unique in that all individual 
option is climinated; it is, in this respect, quite distinct 
from any variety of recruitment in which the individual is 
free to exercise private choice. Where recruitment is by 
descent representative status is embodied in the principle of 
recruitment itself; in all other situations the nghts and 
obligations of group membership can be exercised or 
neglected at will and are thus a species of private property. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. My British nationali 
rests on the fact that my father was himself of British 
nationality and my father’s father before that. I am in fact 
‘British by descent," * British by birth.’ I had, and have, no 
option in the matter. If travel abroad, I must travel with 
a British passport. This document gives me certain rights 
and also imposes certain obligations which may be summed 
up by saying that, whether [ like it or not, whenever I 
travel abroad I am a representative member of the British 
Nation. With regard to those rights and duties of repre- 
sentation I have absolutely no choice. 

But let us suppose that I own shares in the British 
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American Tobacco Company. My membership of the 
Company is entirely optional. The extent to which I take 
an interest in the affairs of the Company and act or do not 
act as a representative of the Company is in no way pre- 
determined by the circumstances of recruitment, that is, 
by the circumstances in which I acquired the shares in 
question. Any obligations which are entailed in my 
membership of the Company have been accepted volun- 
tarily and are my private property to dispose of at will. 
Or consider a more immediately relevant ethnographical 
example. The Samoan kin groups aiga sa and fatelama have 
been classified by Davenport as “non-unilineal descent 
ees (Davenport, 1959). In my view, if Davenport's 
acts are correct,? then it is quite inappropriate to describe 


such groupings as “descent Broce ‘at all, The ethnographi- 
cal situation is that each child at birth, by virtue of filiation, 


has a potential status as a member of any kin group to 
which either of his parents individually has asserted a 
claim. But the child only becomes an actual member of 
such a kin group much later in life as a result of fulfilling 
appropriate ritual acts of a voluntary optional kind—e.g. 
Eenikbutios food to the wedding and funcral feasts of 
: tial Kinsmen. If the individual chooses to fulfil his 
‘duties’ he becomes a fully effective kinsman; if he chooses 
to neglect his duties then kinship remains potential and 
ultimately collapses altogether. 

To be pedantically accurate one might perhaps say that, 
in such situations, the potentiality of kin-group membership 
is based on an ideology of descent, but, since descent does 
not in itself specify who is or who is not a member of any 
particular group, it is here misleading to describe the 
operative corporations as ‘descent groups.’ For in such 

roups, not only is it the case that membership derives 
Bat choice rather than from descent, but the membership 
itself is at all times ambiguous. In a structure of this kind 
the potential groupings overlap, so that constantly each 
individual must ak himself: “Is it more to my advantage 
to fulfil my obligations towards group A or my very 
similar obligations towards group B?" It is because this 
kind of ambiguity and choice does not automatically arise 
in true (that is, in unilineal) descent systems that Fortes and 
others have found it satisfactory to analyse umilineal 
descent systems as structures of jural obligation. In contrast, 
the analysis of any kind of cognatic kinship structure 
invariably ends by throwing the emphasis upon mechan- 
isms of individual choice (cf. Murdock, 1960). 


So much for my preliminaries. For the remainder of this 


paper, the word ‘descent’ should be taken to mean ‘uni- 
lineal descent.” | 

In a at with a simple unilineal descent (patrilineal 
or matrilineal) each individual is a member by birth of one 
exclusive segment of the total society and is linked by ties 
of filiation or of affinity (or perhaps both) with various 
other analogous segments. While Ego’s freedom of action 
with respect to membership of his own descent group is 
very severely restricted, his freedom of action with regard 
to his affinal and filiatory links with other descent groups 
is ordinarily wide.3 

For example, it has very frequently been asserted that in 
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patrilineal structures a man is likely to be on easy-going 
relations with his mother’s kin while in matrilineal strie- 
tures he is more likely to be on easy-going relations with 
his father’s kin. This phenomenon can be viewed as an 
aspect of social structure (as by Fortes, /oc. cit.), or as a con- 
sequence of psychological universals (as by Homans, 1961, 
pp. 383f.), or in terms of the economy of social relation- 
ships. It might for example be argued that it is necessary 
for the individual to have a relaxed, freedom-of-—choice, 
relationship with the complementary kin group in order 
that he may tolerate the rigidity of the obligations towards 


his own kin group. 

This brings me at last to the title of my paper. 

Systems of double descent, properly so called, are ones 
in which two unilineal descent systems coexist simultane- 
ously. Each individual in the society is simultaneously a 
member of a patrilineal descent group by virture of descent 
from his father and his father’s father and of matrilineal 
descent by virtue of descent from his mother and his 
mother's mother. Each framework is unambiguous: the 
individual's patrilineal kin and also his matrilineal kin are‘, 
specified wishout choice from the moment of birth. 

The question which I would ask is this: Lf in fact it is the 
case that complementary filiation serves certain necessary 
psychological ends, in that relations with the ‘comple- 
mentary kin are relatively relaxed as compared with those 
involving own kin, what happens in a system of double 
unilineal descent? For at first glance it might appear that, 
in this kind of society, the individual is left with no choice 
at all, his relations being specified with equal exactitude on 
both the paternal and the maternal sides. This paradox has 
been with us for a long time, though it has not previously 
been stated in quite this form. The most recent examination 
of the evidence by Goody (1961) attempts to get around 
the difficulty by terminological elaboration. Goody quite 
rightly puts stress on the 2B that in systems of double 
descent the two descent groups to which each individual 
belongs are of quite different kinds and may be given very 
unequal degrees of emphasis. On these grounds he argues 
that Australian systems are to be considered ‘patrilineal 
systems with complementary uterine groups’ rather than 
‘full double descent systems.’ 1 do not myself feel that such 
refinement of taxonomy, of itself, adds much to our under- 
standing, yet the point which I seck to make with regard 
to structural rigidity is certainly related to Goody's theme. 

Radcliffc-Brown's early work on Australian kinship 
systems manages to convey the impression that the whole 
of an individual's social universe is divided up into a limited 
number of kin categories so that not only marriage but all 
social behaviour is governed by rigid prescriptive rules, 
The orthodox behaviour between any pair of kinsmen in 
an Australian system is exactly defined. This rigidity is 
linked with the generalization that ‘although the social 
organization of Australian tribes is always based on patri- 
lineal descent, there is always some recognition of matri- 
lineal descent’ (Radcliffe-Brown, 195 t). 

The rigidity of behavioural prescription was a point on 
which Radcliffe-Brown was himself somewhat evasive and 
on which his pupils often found themselves in difficulty. 
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R.adcliffe-Brown (1913) recognized that; ‘In many Austral- 
ian tribes what we may call irregular marriages are in 
some instances permitted, that is, a man is permitted by 
the tribe to marry a women who by the tribal law is for- 
bidden him’—a thesis which, on the face of ir, is self 
contradictory (cf: Lloyd Warner, 1937, p. 105; Sharp, 1934, 
pest? 8). But the possibility of irregularity having been 
admitted, its importance and incidence were minimized. 
Sharp was expressing a characteristic Radcliffe-Brownian 
viewpoint when he wrote: “The extent to which kinship 
patterns, regulating emotions and behaviour, pervade ill 
aspects of Yir-Yoront social life can hardly be exagger- 
ated..." and *...A study of kinship usages indicates 
that the Yir-Yoront recognize 32 fundamental relation- 
ships. The assumption ts that each kinship category 
corresponds to a fundamental relationship within which 
behaviour is determined by rule. There are no areas of 
choice. 

Yet at this time other pupils of the Master, who were less 
directly under his authority, were giving a very different 


| picture. Stanner (1933, p. 307), McConnel (1934, pp. 310— 


$6) and Kaberry (1939, Chapter V) all stressed the extreme 
elasticity of the kinship systems which they had studied. 
Kaberry found that, generally vane cs over a third of all 
marriages were ‘irregular’ as judged by Radcliffe-Brown’'s 
criteria, while approximately 20 per cent. were definitely 
“wrong. We cannot of course be certain that this fluidity 
was not due to some recent breakdown of a much more 
rigid traditional system but the evidence ts clear that, at the 
time when these observations were made, the individual 
Australian Aborigine was far less tightly bound by the 
customary rules of his society than Radcliffe-Brown’s 
analysis suggested should have been the case. | suspect that 
the same would have been true no matter when the obser- 
vations had been made.4 | | 

Let me put the argument another way in the form of a 
testable general hypothesis. I postulate that structural 
systems in which all avenues of social action are narrowly 
institutionalized are impossible. In all viable systems there 
must be an area where the individual is free to make choices so 
as to manipulate the system to his own advantage, In my view, 
therefore, an anthropological structural analysis which 
appears comprehensive, in that it narrowly defines all 
possible relationships, is wrong in some rather fundamental 
way. I hold that Radcliffe-Brown’s Australian studies are 
wrong in this sense, despite the very striking way in which 
they dluminate otherwise incomprehensible bodies of data. 

To return to the general theory of systems of double 
unilineal descent. In the extensive literature on this subject 
I cannot find any explicit discussion of the issue which I am 
raising here. How is it possible for double descent systems 
to function? Why are they not too rigid to be practical ? 

Even in Goody's elaborate taxonomy the Yako of West 
Africa appear as the type case of a ‘full double descent 
system,” so let us consider the facts of this case. Among the 
Yak cach individual belongs to a named patrilineal cor- 


porate group through his fal cr and toa named matrilineal 


corporate group through his mother, but the kinds of 


property which form the estates of the patrilineal corpora- 
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tions are quite different from the kinds of property which 
form se veut mate cor arate. at a 

Roughly speaking, the principal assets of the patrilineal 
soars ia6 fixed productive resources, such as land, houses 
and collective labour, while the principal assets of the 
matrilineal groups are rights over accumulated wealth, 
women and certain ritual and political offices (for details 
sce Forde, 1950, pp. 310-17). Now such a system does leave 
the individual an area of choice. In issues affecting land 
rights the individual can manipulate the system through his 
filiation to his mother’s patrilineage and his affinal links with 
his wite's patrilincage, while in issues affecting ritual office 
he can similarly influence matters to his personal advantage 
by exploiting his ties of filiation with his father’s matri- 
lineage and his affinal ties with his wite's matrilineage. Far 
from being over-rigid, it seems probable that this sort of 
double descent system offers even wider areas of individual 
choice and initiative than does a comparable single descent 
system. | 

Te go back to Radclitfe-Brown and the Australians. 
The reason why his analysis is suspect from my point of 
view is that the whole framework is in terms a “e 
parameter only—that of kinship and marriage. Both the 

ilineal he orations bs dliffe-Brown's ‘localized 
hordes") and the dispersed matrilineal corporations are 
represented as having the same kinds of interest. Radcliffe- 
Brown writes as if the whole system existed in order that 
there should be precise rules as to who should marry whom. 

This impression (which is obviously false) is the necessary 
consequence of treating a kinship system as “a thing in 
itself,’ which deserves the priority attention of the 
anthropologist. § 

It is 30 years since Radcliffe-Brown's main work in this 
area was completed but we have not acquired wisdom in 
the interval. I suspect that in the course of this seminar a 
number of us are going to fall into precisely the kind of 
error which I am here attributing to Radecliffe-Brown. 

1 wonder if I have made myself sufficiently clear. 
Let me elaborate. 

As regards the Australian material Radclifle-Brown was 
certainly right in a way; but in my view he was also funda- 
mentally wrong in a way. 

Except for very guarded remarks about ‘irregular’ 
marriages such as that which has been quoted above, he 
ees no area in which the individual could work the 
system to his own advantage. All relationships appear to be 
fully defined from the start. Radcliffe-Browns’ Australians 
are like algebraic electronic computers ticking away with 
no problem to solve. The simple-minded undergraduate 
who is faced with the complexity of Australian sub-sections 
and marriage classes and who asks: “Yes, but why do they 
go to all that trouble?” is asking the right question but we 
cannot give the right answer. If someone would do some 
Australian fieldwork and show convincingly how the 
matrilateral kinship ties, which Radcliffe-Brown analyses, 
are all linked up with trading operations while the patri- 
lateral ties determine and strictly limit nights over hunting 
territory, I should begin to feel that I understood what it 
was all about. There are indeed obvious indications that 
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something of this sort must provide the raison d'étre for 
atypical and asymmetrical varieties of Australian kinship 
organization such as that of the Murngin (Warner, 1937, 
95; Thomson, 1949), but, for the more general case, this 
Eind « of explanation has been kept well in the background. 
Let me try to recapitulate and summarize my argument. 
The point of my paper is simply this. Contemporary 
anthropological analysis is very largely conducted in terms 
of simplified models abstraced from the observational data. 
This is necessarily the case and I would not have it other- 
wise. Model analyses reduce social systems to structures of 
relationships. This is all very well but we must not make 
the mistake of thinking that all kinship relationships are of 
a simple dyadic kind. This ts a mistake which was frequently 
made by Radcliffe-Brown and has frequently been made 
by his successors.® 
Against Riadcliffe-Brown I argue that, while some 
structural relationships are dyadic—that is to say they are 
-to-person relations, the nature of which is defined 
i the jural rules of the system—, there are other structural 
relations which resemble ‘strategy relations’ in the Theory 
of Games. These latter include a variety of degrees of free- 
dom. Our models will mislead if they obscure this dis- 
This distinction is in fact made in the use which Cam- 
bridge anthropologists currently make of the terms 
‘descent’ and ‘filiation.’ For us, ‘descent’ indicates a set of 
precisely designated relations; ‘filiation’ applies to relations 
in whicl option may be expressed. Since cognatic kinship 
systems invariably include a wide range of degrees of Ted 
om in all their aspects I find it very unfortunate that most 
of the contributors to this Symposium propose to use the 
term ‘descent’ to describe such systems. At the other 
extreme the concept of ‘double umilineal descent’ is one 
which invites extreme caution. At the model level such a 
oem might appear to be ‘over-defined’ and hence 
ctionally unworkable; anyone who faces the analysis of 
an empirical case of double descent system should keep 
this problem in mind. Where in practice do we find free- 
dom of choice? The probable answer is that in all double 
unilineal systems the two sets of unilineal corporations, the 
patrilineal and the matrilineal, represent entirely different 
and sharply contrasted functional interests—as in the Yaké 
case—but this is a hypothesis which needs to be tested out 
against the empirical data. 


Notes 


! The Symposium on Descent and Residential Group Structures, 
Tenth Pacific Science Congress. 

? Freeman (1961 and also in an unpublished London University 
diploma thesis) has disputed the facts themselves, 

3 Thies point has been made by Fortes on a number of occasions, 
though indirectly. His various writings on the subject of ‘comple- 
mentary filiation’ have this implication—among others (Fortes, 
1953, 1959). 

4 Cf, Stanner’s recent statement: “In the particular case of the 
sub-section: of the north-west coast wo brothers, of identical parents, 
may be put into different sub-sections because of marked difference 
of physical appearance, or a person's sub-section may be changed 
in order to facilitate a marriage which is terminologically incorrect” 
(Stanner in Goddy, 1961, p. 21). 
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ove loc. cit., niakes & Seer poe Ne ee 
mo hology © kinship systems is auxiliary to the main 
fick oF ea pology tee that in diacuietons ok donb double descent ‘the 
auxiliary study comes close to being an end in fel" 

¢ Eg. Sharp's remark, cited above, that ‘the Yir-Yiront recognire 
32 fundamental relationships,’ Though few authors have attempted 
such a comprehensive catalogue many have written as if such a 
catalogue might be made. Examples are: Warner, 1937, Chapter 
Ill; Egean, 1940, pp. 31-42; Kuper, 1990, pp. 91-110; Portes, 1950, 

265-84; Gough, 1961, pp. 344-37. The Fortes instance has direct 
Seaetac fecal the argument of this paper. Fortes having made a 
formal Fcshibons of dyadic kin relationships in a Radclific-Brown 
manner is Jed to the conclusion that the jural obligations of the 
father/son relation are in conflict with the jural obligations of the 
mother’ ¢ brother/sister’s son relation, Most individuals, he concludes, 
oa to solve the problem by segregating the respective fields of the 

icting kinship ties.’ 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Possible Anthropological Significance of Hemoglobins 0, 
| and O,. By Dr. H. Lehmann, St. Bartholomew's 
215 Hospital London, and Dr. F. Vella, University of 

“Khartoum, With a text figure 

In 1956, Lic-Injo Luan Eng detected a new variant of hxmo- 
globin in asec, opt subjects in Sulawesi (formerly Celebes). 
This was provisionally called ‘ Buginese X" and later Hemoglobin 
© (Lie-Injo Luan Eng and Sadono, 1958) and was demonstrated 
to occur not only in the Buginese but also in several other 
communities of Sulawesi. 

In a blood sample seen in London from an Indonesian nurse, 
Hxmoglobin O was again found and on this occasion it was 
possible, by hybridization experiments, to demonstrate that the 
abnormal ha:moglobin was an a-chain abnormality. Although 
this cannot be considered as definite proof that the Hemoglobin O 
found by Lie-Injo Luan Eng in Sulawesi was an a-chain abnormal 
hamoglobin, this is probably the case. 


Negative pole 
= Line of application 


C 


A 





Positive pole 


Fic. I. ELECTROPHORETOGRAM ON WHATMAN FILTER 
PAPER NO. 3 
Left: hemoglobin from Sudanese Arab woman. Right: control, TRIS- 
buffer pH 8-9. Hemoglobin O much resembles Hemoglobin Eon 
electrophoresis in barbiturate buffer, but in TRIS-buffer Harmoglobin E 
moves behind Hemoglobin C, and Harmoglobin O moves in front of 
Hermoglobin C, towards the positive pole. 


A further instance of a hzmoglobin having the electrephoretic 
and chromatographic properties of Hemoglobin O was tound in 
an Arab family in Isracl (Ramot, Fisher, Remez, Schneerson, 
Kahane, Ager and Lehmann, 1960). This Hemoglobin O was 
shown by Dr. E. R. Huehns and Dr. E. M. Shooter to be a 
B-chain abnormality. It was therefore not identical with the 
variant found in the Indonesian nurse and presumably in Sulawesi. 
A second Arab family in Isracl with Hamoglobin O has since 
been scen (B. Ramot, unpublished observations). 

We would now like to record the finding of a mixture of 
Hemoglobins A and O in samples of blood from a Sudanese 
Arab woman. The patient was attending the General Hospital in 
Khartoum for an infection of the toe requiring surgical interven- 
tion. She was not anemic and was clinically well except for her 
roe condition. All efforts at performing a family study were 
unsuccessful. Hybridization experiments on this Haemoglobin O 
showed it to be a P-chain abnormality and hence likely to be 
probably identical with the Hemoglobin O found in Isracl. In a 
study of 2,000 blood samples obtained from Sudanese subjects 
(mainly ‘Northerners,’ i.e. “ Arabs") in Khartoum the only other 
abnormal hamoglobin detected was Hxmoglobin S and this was 

esent in 2 per cent. of all samples examined. 

The distinction of Hemoglobm O into a-and-B-chain variants 
raises the possibility that Hamoglobin O, may be typical of 
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Sulawesi whereas Hxmoglobin O, may be typical of Middle 
Eastern Arabs, It is noteworthy that a hamoglobin, identified as 
Hxmoglobin E by its mobility propertics on starch gel electro- 
phoresis, has been reported in an Egyptian family (Hocrman, 
Kamel and Awny, 1960). Hacmoglobins E and O are very similar 
in their electrophoretic properties, and the ibility of the 
hamoglobin being Himeslobin O was not excluded. It may well 
be worthwhile to re-investigate the abnormal haemoglobin in 
this family with a view to confirming whether it was in fact E or 
yet another instance of the very smilie Og in an Arab family. 
We are grateful to Dr. A. Ahmed Ibrahim for his efforts at 
carrying out a study of the patient's family in Khartoum. 
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Towards the Reunification of Anthropology. By Dr. Alan 
Lyle Bryan 
216 In recent decades, as a perusal of anthropological 
literature will show, the discipline of anthropology 
as originally delimited by Tylor and the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, as the study of man and his culture, has rapidly diverged 
into a number of specialities dealing with limited aspects of cul- 
ture. Most social anthropologists have concerned themselves solely 
with the details of social culture, linguists with the most important 
aspect of symbolic culture, and archzologists with recoverable 
material culture, while some physical anthropologists have com- 
pletely pis of the cultural entity in the pursuit of practical 
studies of body form, genetics, etc. Many students interested in 
working towards the ultimate goal of anthropology as a science 
by the elucidation of cultural ‘laws’ apparently have assumed that 
cultural ‘laws’ can somehow be deduced from a single aspect of 
culture. A consideration of the problem of determining general 
cultural ‘laws’ indicates thar all dimensions of culrure must be 
considered together at all times since culture was first developed. 

Detailed studies by various specialized students are essential to 
the eventual understanding of the complexities of culeural develop- 
ment, but cach student should always remain aware of the fact 
thar the ultimate purpose of studying culture is co elucidate the 
general ‘laws’ of cultural development. The word ‘law’ has been 
placed in quotation marks because general regularities of cul- 
tural development are not strictly analogous to physical or even 
biological laws. Culture is super-organic and not subject to experi- 
mental verification because of the impossibility of controlling all 
variables, Hence, the procedures used to induce cultural regu- 
laritics will necessarily be different from those used by P ical or 
biological scientists, We must devise our own methodology and 
the methodology must provide for all aspects of culture since 
culture was first developed by hominids after the development of 
symbolic communication. 

Social anthropologists are able to determine certain scientific 
regularities from their systematic structural-functional data, but 
these regularities are limited because they operate in minute 
amounts of time, The social structuralist can clucidate social regu- 
larities which may be of immediate practical value, but he must 
interject the essential macro-time dimension in order to induce 
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general cultural ‘laws’ (cf. Nadel, 1957, pp. 141f.). In order to 
study culture as a dynamic process, the scientific concept of 
causation must underlie our methodology. Causaliry involves ‘a 
succession of events or phenomena linked together logically and 
in space-time’ (Coates, 1951, p. °) Stair pis: synchronic 
regularities provided by pre ds phers and social anthropologists 
cannot ecplais causation and ves cannot lead to ie imduc- 
tion of general ‘laws’ of cultural dynamics. To do this, culture 
historians must take the contemporary structural-functional 
phenomena and paces inferences trom that evidence through 
the macro-time dimension provided principally by archxologists 
who study the concrete evidence for man's past cultural contexts 
(ef. Malinowski, 1944, p. 20; 1944, p. 34). 

Everyone, certainly every prehistorian, is aware of the severe 
limitations of archxology because only a small portion of one 
major dimension of pil is directly preserved in prehistoric 
cultural contexts. However, improvements in scientific methods 
of excavation and analysis of the recovered material evidence in 
relation to the environment allow the modem trained archmo- 
logist the opportunity to construct significant cultural contexts 
ihe ry » 1954). One of the primary methodological tools 
which the archeologist uses is the procedure of drawing inferences 
from ethnographical data to assist in the functional analysis of 
archxological asain Both this and the related procedure of 
drawing valid inferences from excavated material-culture contexts 
to other aspects of culture are forms of the comparative method, 
which demands that the phenomena compared must be truly 
comparable, Superficial similarities or isolated analogies between 
ethnographical andarchxological phenomenacan lead toinaccurate 
inferences about social and especially religious aspects of culture 
(Malinowski, 1944, p. 18). The archzologist making comparisons 
between ethnographical and archwological contexts can feel most 
assured of the validiry of his inferences when dealing with 
economic considerations because man’s material culture is most 
closely adapted to the primary necessity of obtaining food for the 
human group (ibid., p. 21). Hence, recently, the most constructive 
advances in archeological method have resulted from the economic 
approach to environmental archrology 

‘The study of man’s adaptation to prehistoric environments is 
total cultural contexts at all time levels if the ethnographer makes 
available directly comparable information based upon the study 
of material culture. To the archxologist searching the literature 
for truly comparable phenomena upon which to draw valid 
inferences about various aspects of social culture, it is a sad fact 
that field cthnographers are no longer concerned with details of 
material culture and their function in living societies, We know 
that all dimensions of culrure—material, social and symbolic— 
rmntnst yaaa be integrated in order to preserve a functioning 
culture, Although the field ethnographer may be aware of this 
fact, for reasons of available time and moncy he must select some 
= 4 of culture for detailed study. Granted the practical necessity 
of viewing a functioning culture from some limited aspect or 
dimension of culture, archeologist, who must begin his 
analysis of total cultural contexts from the concrete material 
objects, features and structures that he excavates, has a legitimate 
right to ask that ethnographers, especially those working among 
the few remaining non-westernized groups, cooperate by basing 
their detailed study upon the marerial-culrure dimension and 
functionally relating the material items to all other aspects of 
culture. Archologists will then be able to make valid inferences 
concerning aspects of socio-teligious culture in a directly compar- 
able manner, which will allow the construction of more complete 
cultural contexts for all prehistoric periods. 

Anthropology, as the science of culture history, then will be 
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pre to study the historical development of many more 
siaipst sols iad the vital Gmctionel relationships between 
man, his culrure and his environment since hominids first evolved, 
The uct of this study will be the history of the development 
of individual cultural traits and total cultural traditions. The unified 
historical science of anthropology will then be in a position to 
deduce the ‘laws’ of cultural evolution by the comparison of 
cultural developments in various parts of the world. 
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Chronology of Excavation at Dawu, Ghana. By Tiiurstan 
Shaw, Cf Max, 1962, 221 | 
D7 _ Archwological dating tends to be dependent on 


interlocking evidence of different kinds and from — 


different sites; inference drawn from a single site may be mis- * 


leading, although it may be all that is possible when first explorin 
a new ficld. When evidence from other sites appears to modify 
the initially suggested chronology, it is to be welcomed as 
allowing a more accurate interpretation of the original site. 

Thisis what has happened at Dawu,! where tentatively suggested 
a date for the beginning of the mound in the fifteenth century 
and an ending at the beginning of the nineteenth. As recently as 
1960n0 evidence was offered by Ghana archxologists and historians 
to challenge pre i niyneigea More recent findings taken together 
indicate that this is almost certainly too long a chronology, and 
one which needs considerable shortening at Poth ends, 

Iam indebted to Mr. Paul Ozanne, of the University of Ghana, 
for providing me with this evidence and for permission to publish 
it in brief in this note. He himself will be publishing it in 
greater detail in due course? It is difficult to summarize in a short 
note, but it was felt desirable to do so as soon as possible in view 
of the recent publication of Excavation at Dawu, in order to correct 
any false inferences that readers might draw from the latter. 

The evidence comes principally from excavations at the sites of 
Ayaso (Old Accra) and Akwamu Nyanaoase, but also from 
Mampongtn,? Yendi Dabari# and Akwamutic; from further 
study of the typology and distribution of smoking pipes; and 
from the results of interdisciplinary historical research, From this 
combined evidence it seems that the horizon at Dawu marked by 
the introduction of smoking pipes should be some s0 years later 


than was suggested, ic. A.D. 1640-0 rather than 1600; this is” 


suggested by the association of certain European imports at Ayaso 
with smoking pipes of a certain type. A terminal date for Dawu 


of about 1680 is suggested by the absence there of evolved pipes. 


now dated elsewhere to the late seventeenth century; such a 
terminal date may be associated with the Akwanm conquest of 
the area in the war of 1677-81; the absence of European imported 
vessels and smoking pipes, which become fairly common in the 
eighteenth century, 1s confirmatory. All this would indicate a 
much more rapid rate of midden accumulation than was suggested 
in the report on Dawu; this fits in better with what has now been 
learnt at other sites in the area about such rates of accumulation; 
and suggests a date for the beginning of the mound in the later 
part of = ea contaey—- which would also fit in with a 
pattern of urbanization in this period which is beginning to 
emerge and is thought to result ft the stimulus of trade with 
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the Portuguese on the coast. This is also in many ways more 
satisfactory than having to invoke a trans-Saharan route of arrival 
for the four glass beads which occurred lowest in the mound at 
Dawu, although they are of different types from the more 
numerous ones higher in the mound and separated from them by 
some five fect of deposit which does not contain any glass 

(But a specimen comparable to one of them was found at Ayaso 
associated with smoking pipes.) 

The new smoking-pipe evidence is very interesting, and it looks 
as if some at any rate of the pipe types were Sa into the 
southern part of the (modern) Ghana area from the north, Mauny 5 
has suggested that smoking was introduced into the western 
Sudan by Spanish renegades in the service of the Sultan of 
Morocco about A.p. 1590, rather than as the result of contact with 
European voyagers on the Guinea coast,* Bur this does not get 
over the difficulty of the apparent total absence of proved carly 
Spanish smoking pipes, and it seems that a more likely route is an 
overland (and riverine) one from the Senegambia coast eastwards. 


Nodes 
i Thurstan Shaw, Excavation af Dawu, London (Nelson), 1961. 
?In *Notes on the Early Historic Archeology of Accra” and 
‘Dawa’ im Trans, Hist. Soc. Ghana, Vol. VI (1962). 
3) The report on which, by Dr. Oliver Davies, will be published 


ase A 
4 Also to be published, by Professor P. L. Shinnie and Mr. Paul 
Ozanne, in Trans. Hist. Soc, Ghana, Vol. VI (1962). 

«1. Mauny, ‘Notes historiques sur les plantes cultivées d'Afrique 
occidentale,’ Bull, ILFLA.N., Vol. XV (1953), pp. 719-22. 
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‘Involving what may be a rather complicated and perhaps 
, mnecenarilyfatfetched hypothesis to account for prototypes: 
Thurstan Shaw, ‘Early Smoking Pipes in Africa, Europe and 
America,’ ].R. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XC, Part 2 (1960). 


Conferences on Dermatoglyphics 
| Q On the occasion of the Second International Con- 


ference on Human Genetics (Rome, 6-12 September, 

1961) an organization devoted to research on 7 
prints, palms and soles (dermatoglyphics) was formed. Its panes 
objectives are to promote activity in this field, to distribute infor- 
mation on current investigations, to standardize methods and to 
hold meetings for the presentation of reports and discussions. 


Interested workers are invited to communicate with any member 
of the Organizing Committee: President, Professor Harold 
Cummins (Tulane School of Medicine, 1430, Tulane Avenuc, New 
Orleans, 12, Louitiana, U.5.A.); Chairman, Dr. José Pons (Labora- 
toria de Antropologia, Facultad de Ciencias, Universidad de 
Barcelona, Barcelona, Spain); Secretary, Mr. Abhimanyu Sharma 
(go/C, Hanuman Lanc, New Delhi-1, India); Dr. Mariassa Bat- 
Miriam (Israeli Institute for Biological Research, P.O.B. 19, Ness 
Ziona, Isracl); Dr. Sarah B. Holt (Galton Laboratory, University 
College London, Gower Srrect, London, W.C.1); Commissioner 
C. H. Vogelius Anderson (Director of the Danish Identification 
Bureau, Politigaarden, Copenhagen V, Denmark); Dr, Margarete 
Weninger (Anthrop. Institut d. Univ., Wien IX, Van Swietengasse 
1, Austria); Professor Masaya Yasunaka (Second Dept. of Anatomy, 
Nagasaki University School of Medicine, 1699, Sakomoto-machi, 
Nagasaki-City, Japan). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The High God: A Comment on Father O'Connell's Paper. C/. 


MAN, 0g02, 1O9 
219 Sim,—It was a pleasure to be asked to comment on 
Father O'Connell's interesting paper; for it was hi 

helpful critique of an earlier essay on Kalabari religion’ which torced 
me into some drastic rethinking about the High God in West 
Africa. If my second thoughts appear somewhat harshly critical of 
his own, my intention is the benevolent one of provoking further 
discussion from him and from others interested. 

Father O'Connell starts out from the apparent paradox of a high 
god who is at once the prime mover of the universe and a being 
withdrawn from men, seldom directly worshipped. He leads up to 
his own solution of this paradox through a discussion of the theories of 
Mircea Eliade and Piaffacle Pettazzoni. Eliade makes much of the 
alleged difficulty of forming a clear and emotionally satisfying con- 
ception of a supreme being; and for him this difficulty explams why 
people tend to replace their high gods with more clearly defined 
lesser gods. Pettazzoni, on the other hand, says that because men 
see the supreme being as creator of the world, they are thereby 
driven to conceive him as withdrawn. If they did not do so, they 
would be faced with the intolerable prospect of his further inter- 
vention, which might bring chaos back to the world which he 
ori 





‘ather O'Connell finds both of these theories rages eg For 
although both provide a plausible explanation of the neglect of the 
high god in ritual, neither explains why people still think of him as 
having a continuing importance in certain fields of their life. 
According to Father O'Connell, the West African high god is 
always conceived as the ultimate upholder of the moral order, as 
the power behind the lesser gods, and as a power who may still be 
called upon to intervene directly in the world in cases of extrenie 
human distress. Neither Eliade nor Pettarzoni can account for his 
retention of these attributes. 

On the other hand, Father O'Connell finds value both in Eliade’s 
thesis that it is hard for men to attain a clear conception of the high 
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god's features and in Pettazzoni’s thesis that the high god's power 
constitutes a threat to the order of the world. And im his own 
explanation, he combines both of these points. The burden of his 
argument seems to be as follows. West African peoples dimly sense 
a unitary causality behind the world; and their idea of a High God 
serves to conceptualize this experience. But although the High God 
is all-powerful, his attributes are only vaguely delineated. This makes 
him dangerous, for people cannot be sure how he will react to their 
approaches. At the same time, his demands on human morality are 
excessive; and people cannot readily stand the burden of guilt which 
he imposes on them. Because of this dual threat to their peace of 
mind, people try to put the High God at a distance from themselves; 
and they develop ideas of a multitude of lesser gods whose attributes 
are both more clearly defined and morally less demanding. These 
traits make them less fearsome instruments in man’s endeavour to 
control his world, Ac the same time, the idea of the High God 
remains, (a) to do justice in the continuing sense of unitary causality, 
and () to explain the attributes and limitations of the lesser gods. 
Hence, though men seldom risk direct contact with him in ritual 
and supplication, they still acknowledge his primacy. 

Father O'Connell rightly rejects any suggestions that the belief 
ina high god may be a relic of some prima-val monotheism; and he 
makes a valuable point when he stresses that high god and lesser 
gods have a complementary importance in West African thought 
systems, Other aspects of his interpretation, however, are open to 
several criticisms. 

First of all, his approach is based on an anxiety-reduction argu- 
ment: given certain anxicty-provoking beliefs, these tend to get 
hedged about with qualifications and generally watered down until 
people can live with them. Now in principle there is nothin 
objectionable about this type of argument. But as Father O"Connell 
uses it, it can be pursued to so many different conclusions as to 
become vacuous. He tells us, for instance, that ideas about the possi- 
bility of direct approach to the high god inspire anxicty, because 
the vagueness of his attributes implies that the outcome of such 
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approach would be perilously uncertain. And in order to satisly 
their aspirations for some control over the world without incurring 
such anxiety, men come to imagine and worship a number of more 
clearly defined lesser gods. But the argument could, of course, be 
pursued just as cogently to the opposite conclusion, Thus: approach 
to the high god inspires anxiety because he is too vaguely delineated ; 
hence in order to satisfy desires for control without incurring 
anxiety, men must give him more clearly defined ateributes which 
allow them to worship him without fear. In this alternative con- 
clusion, the presence of the lesser gods is pacrereae and the logical 
outcome is monotheism, Agam, Father O'Connell tells us that the 
high god is not directly worshipped because his excessive moral 
demands are intolerable to fallible human beings. Such demands 
are presented in watered-down form in the persons of lower gods, 
whose less exacting natures make it possible to approach them with- 
out fear, Once more, anxiety-reduction could be angued to the 
opposite conclusion. Thus: the high god's moral demands make 
him too fearful to approach, hence men make him less exigent. 
Here again, the presence of the lower gods is unnecessary, and the 
logical outcome is monotheism. In short, since the main premise of 
Father O'Connell's interpretation can be made to explain both what 
he takes to be the existing state of affairs and its opposite, we can 
hardly accept it as the basis of a valid explanation. 

A second criticism lies on the ethnographical rather than on the 
theorctical level, and concerns the moral demands of the high god. 
Now the only piece of evidence which Father O'Connell presents 
for such demands is the various Wes African myths of the high 
god's withdrawal. According to him: 

In nearly all these myths the high god withdraws because 
mankind (usually represented by a woman) has spoiled his work 
by committing some reprehensible deed. What these descrip- 
tions bring out is that people were uneasy not only about the 
all-power of the high god, but also about his all-purity. They 
were aware with uneasy anguish that they strayed from his 
stringent code of justice. [t was casicr to own up to having made 
him angry once and for all than to have him constantly pre- 
eccupied with human shortcomings. 


In fact, however, the moral significance of these nvyths 1s rather 
dubious. Some, itis truce, make the high god withdraw as the result 
of a reprehensible human deed. But if we look at the deed in the 
context of West African moral ideas, it is seldom one that could 
inspire great guilt. The woman who carclessly knocked the sky 
with her pestle whilst pounding yam, or the hungry people who 
reached up and ate pieces of the sky—these are hardly very appro- 
priate West African images of guilt. In some of these myths, more- 
over, it is the high god who seems to be as much at fault as anyone 
else. For instance, a Mende myth makes the high god retire into the 
sky simply because he is tired of answering human requests? And 
a Dahomean myth makes him retire after losing a contest of wits 
with the trickster Legba—a contest in which both parties stem to 
have been guilty of some rather sharp practice.) In yet other with- 
drawal myths, the question of moral fault simply docs not arise. 
Take for mstance a version from the Niger Delta, This says that 
originally the sky was very near to men, who cooked their food in 
the heat of the sun, Then one day Dog brought fire from the town 
of the dead: and since man no longer needed the heat of the aun for 
their cooking, the sky moved away from them. In some cases, 
several different versions of the withdrawal myth occur in one 
culture; and the only common feature of the variows human deeds 
said to have precipitated the withdrawal is the emphasis which they 
lay on just how clos the sky and the high god were in the primzval 
world. In the present state of our knowledge, then, it would prob- 
ably be safest to treat these myths simply as images of cosmic 
growth and differentiation, and not as images of primal sim against 
an overwhelmingly moral god. 

if we discount the evidence of the withdrawal myths, there is 
little else to support Father O'Connell's emphasis on the excessive 
moral demands of the West African high god. It is true that since 
the high god is always the prime mover of the universe as a whole, 
he must in a sense be “behind’ the moral imperatives of any par- 
ticular community, just as he 1s“ behind’ everything else in the world. 
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But his involvement with morals seems incidental; after all, he is 
behind the wickedness that goes on as well, and in traditional West 
African religion there is little of the Christian theological effort to 
show that wickedness and evil serve an ultimate moral purpose, In 
West Africa, on the contrary, it is not so much the high as 
certain categories of lesser gods who present moral demands that 
often weigh heavily upon their worshippers, This is notably true of 
the ancestors, who are the guardians of kinship morality among 
their descendants, and of earth spirits, who guard the morality of 
the territorial community. Traditional West African moral codes 
generally apply to members of particular social groups; and the 
wellbeing of any given group is seen as closely bound up with the 
observance of its moral norms, Hence it is those leser gods who are 
especially concerned with the group's welfare that are seen as the 
primary guardians of its morals, 

A third and final criticism is this, At the start of his article, Father 
O'Connell sets out to explain a supposed feature of the high god— 
the paradoxical combination of his status as prime mover with his 
virtual neglect in ritual. But near the end of the article, the constancy 
of this fearure seems to evaporate; for, as he admits, ‘the proportion 
between the cult and representation of the creator god and the other 
gods is apt to vary.” Indeed, if we look closely at the West African 
ethnographical data, variation im the degree of the high god's 
‘otiosity’ begins to sccm more impressive than constancy. Now 
Father O'Connell's approach gives ws no inkling of how such 
variation might be explained. Why do the Tallensi conduct no 
ritual for their high a | whilst Bini and Ashanti carry on a definite 
cult of him at both individual and state levels ?On Father O’Connell's 
premises, one cannot say. The difficulties of his position become 
apparent when he has to explain West Affican readiness to accept 
the idea of a well defined and directly approachable high god from 
Christian and Muslim missionaries. To account for this, he has to 
assert that the monotheistic idea ‘carries a powerful efficacy within 
it.” This vis monotheistica is surcly too much like the proverbial vis 
dormitiva for comfort. 

Having criticized Father O'Connell's theory, | suppose thar | 
should really try to offer something else in its place. However, since 
this is a task which I feel in no way equal to, | shall merely make a 
few tentative suggestions as a possible basis for further discussion. 
First of all, I think that we should broaden our field to include not 
only West African material, bur also comparable data from other 
parts of sub-saharan Africa, for some of the clearest analyses of the 
High God's position are those of the East African ethnographers.4 
Secondly, | think it worth while to make a careful distinction 
between those features of the African high god which really are 
constant, and those which are variable. 

(a) Constant features, Where the concept of a high god appears, it 


provides an explanation for the origin and life course of a people's 
cniform 


total world, The action of the high god explains both the 1 
features of this world (e.g. the mortality of all men), and the 
differences between one part of it and others (e.g. the differences 
between black and white). A people's lesser gods provide an inter- 
pretation of a more limited range of expericnce—often of events 
within a particular and limited community which forms a micro- 
cosm within the wider world. Since the area of experience covered 
by the concept of the high god includes the area covered by the 
lesser gods, the latter not unnaturally tend to be acknowledged 
so many different manifestations of the high god's power. And since 
the concept of the high god is brought into play to show the unity 
which les behind the diversity of the leser gods, it tends to lack the 
particular traits of personality that mark off these leser gods from 
one another. Hence it appears more ‘abstract’ than they do. 
Nearly always associated with the idea of a high god, we find the 
myth of his withdrawal from proximity to man. Even within a 
single culture, versions of why the high god withdrew tend to vary 





widely. Such variation suggests that the intent of the myth is not 
so much to link withdrawal with some particular kind of event 
closeness. 


(e.g. human moral fault) as simply to dramatize the original 

his present distance from human beings are both closely correlated 
with some of the bess puzzling features of the African world picture, 
Thus, since he is conceived by analogy with human makers of 


of the high god and the sky. In fact, the high god's withdrawal and | 
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things, the high god is thought of in many contexts as standing out- 
side and apart from what he has created. Moreover the created 
world is often conceived in terms that imply organic growth—+.y. 
asa giant calabash.! Now since the creator stands outside the world, 
the latter's growth necessarily implies his withdrawal from proxi- 
mity to the men who stand at the centre of it. Again, the African 
high god is commonly conceived as all-knowing and all-secing ; and 
the idea of his great height would seem to be the counterpart of the 
idea of his all-embracing vision.‘ Since the withdrawal myth is 
found even in those cultures where the high god is still actively 
worshipped, this interpretation seems more convincing than one 
which explains withdrawal as a rupture of social intercourse with a 
high god who is too dangerous for direct human approach. 

(b) Variable features. Against this constant background, we find a 
wide range of variation in the claboration of cult, in bencfirs sought 
from worship, and in identity of worshippers. We also find variation in 
the degree of clarity with which the high god's attributes are por- 
trayed—a variation which seems to be a function of active worship. 
Finally, although in West Africa the high god seems to have little 
direct concern with the moral order, he does have such concern in 
the religions of the Nilotic Nuer and Dinka.7 

Now any satisfactory theory of the high god must somchow 
establish a link between his constant and his variable features. It 
must show how imteraction of his constant features with differing 
social contexts generates the range of variation which we observe. 
One possible source of variation might be the following. We know 
that, in general, the leser gods provide an interpretation of the 
special features of the microcosm formed by a limited population 
maintaining intensive social interaction within a limited territorial 
area, whilst the high god provides an interpretation of the world 
seen as a whole, Taking this as given, I suggest that the extent to 
which any population actively worships it high god is partly 
determined by the degree of its active contact with the wider world 
outside the microcosm. For the greater its active contact, the greater 
its need to take practical account of that level of theory which relates 
the microcosm to the wider world—i.e. the level of ideas about the 
high god. Again, the greater the active contact with the wider 
world, the greater the area of experience withm the microcosm 
which comes to be seen, not as liar to it, but as part of a general 
human predicament. Hence the larger the number of occasions 
within the microcosm when people's practical concerns force them 
to take active account, not of the seer gods who are concerned with 
its peculiarities, but of the high god who is concerned with its 
universal features. 

Another factor which may be important in this context is the 
ascription/achievement variable. Where the individual's status is 
largely determined by ascription, his peculiar lot will appear to be 
something largely dictated by his community. Hence the ideas 
appropriate to the explanation of his lot will be drawn from the 
realm of those lesser gods who are concerned with the community 
plays a greater part, individual and community are likely to appear 
as partially independent variables. Here, then, explanations of 
individual vicissitudes may well refer, not to the parochial lesser 
gods, but to the high god who is concerned with the wider order of 
things. In the latter situation, one would expect individual worship 
of the high god to be far more developed than where ascription 
determines status." 

Such factors as these may well be involved in contrasts of the 
type presented by the thoroughly otiose high god of the Tallensis 
and the actively worshipped high gods of Ashanti and Benin. Thus 
the Tallensi live in small-scale, self-contained groups in which the 
individual's status is largely ascribed; whilst state systems like those 
of Ashanti and Benin lack both the self-contained qualiry of Tallensi 

roups and their overwhelming emphasis on ascription. Again, such 
Rcices nia help us to understand the willingness of many African 
populations to accept a Christian or Muslim con 
worship, and to add such worship to the cults 


pe of high-god 
of their lesser gods. 
For especially in the case of Christianity, missionary enterprise has 
tended to coincide with a great opening-up of previously self- 
contained communities, and with an increase in the importance of 
achieved rather than ascribed status. Hence, on independent grounds, 
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one ot have expected a noticeable development of high-god 
worship. 

All this, of course, is very tentative. The suggestions made here 
need to be tested against a wide range of African societies before 
they can be accepted as the basis of a definitive theory. Nevertheless, 
right or wrong, | think that they do help to point to the sort of 
questions which we should be asking ourselves- 

So far we have considered the worship of a high god as something 
complementary to the cults of the lesser gods. When we come to 
deal with the origins and growth of the great ethical monotheims, 
we are concemed with the exclusive worship of a high god; and 
chis exclusivencss raises a rather different set of questions. Anything 
said on this topic will therefore have little relevance to the reat of 
my comments, Nevertheless, Father O"Connell ends his paper with 
some remarks on the great monotheisms which demand at least a 
brief critique. 

Father O'Connell's main point is that the great monotheisms are 
revolutionary idea systems which ‘upset the entire pattern of wor- 
ship that they found before them.” Since they represent a complete 
break with any previous ideas, they can only be explained in terms 
of their own intmsic appeal. 

Could it be that the revolutionary appearance of these great 
religions reflects nothing more than our ignorance of their ante- 
cedents ? This suspicion is strengthened by other instances of mono- 
theism in which we do know much more about the pre-cxusting 
situation: for in these cases it is continuity rather than revolution 
which strikes the eye. Two cases in point are the ancient Egyptian 
monotheism of Ikhnaton, and the more recent my um of the 
Kenya Mau Mau movement. In both of these examples we can 
sec exclusive worship of a high god as a development of an carlier 
religious system in response to certain political conditions. Thus in 
developing his own monotheism, Ikhnaton retained the high god 
af his forefathers, but forbade the cults of all other gods. The under- 
lying motive of this reform seems to have been not so much the 
sudden impact of a selfi-propelling “monotheistic idea,’ as the 
growing awareness of an insecure ruler that the other gods were 
providing encouragement for the centrifugal tendencies of their 
powerful priesthoods."" In the case of Mau Mau, the leaders of the 
movement seem to have retained and extolled the worship of the 
Kikuyu tribal god Ngai, whilst playing down the cult of the lineage 
ancestors. Like the subsidiary gods of ancient Egypt, the Kikuyu 
ancestors gave encouragement to centrifugal tendencies: for it was 
they who underpinned the strength of the various competing 
lineages within the tribe. Hence at this time of crisis, their continued 
worship would have been a serious obstacle to Kikuyu cohesion." 

Did Moses, faced with the problem of holding his people together 
on their Jong trek through the wilderness, extol a single pre- 
existing communal cult and suppress all sectional cults for reasons 
such as these ? We may never have sufficient evidence to answer this 
question. But until we can answer it, we have no warrant to assume 
that our own or any other monotheism is something so different 
from any other religious system that it can only be explained in 
terms of some mysterious intrinsic force. 

Critical as these comments may seem, they are written in the 
hope that there will soon be increasing communication berween 
social anthropologists and those who belong to the discipline of 
comparative religion. The value of such communication would 
seem to lie in the complementarity of virtues and vices which our 
two disciplines display—a complementarity which is intimately 
linked with diffcrences of religious outlook. 

Social anthropologists, for the most part, scem to be agnostics or 
‘ rarionalists,” And this leads them, all too often, to treat religion asa 
mere epiphenomenon of social relations, and as something which has 
no real life of its own, Their ruthlessness in trying to reduce all 
religious behaviour to mere symbols of worldly things almost 
suggests that they are disturbed by the very thought of other people 
who really believe in gods. Comparative religionists, on the other 
hand, tend to be Christians of one kind or another, This gives them 
a sense of the importance of religion in the intellectual and emotional 
economy of a culture which most anthropologists sadly lack. 

On the other side of the coin, one cannot help feeling that the 
beliefs of the comparative religionists often lead them to treat their 
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own type of faith as something unique and apart from all others; as 
something which cannot be explained in terms of any factors ex- 
ternal to life, Here I think that the fieldwork experience of the social 
anthropologist can sometimes provide a useful corrective. For by 
forcing him into a partial bur by no means shallow involvement 
with a series of alien cultures, it can sometimes prise him just Gr 
enough apart from his traditional belicfs and habits for him to view 
them ih something of the detachment with which he approaches 
other peoples’ worlds. ROBIN HORTON 
Department of Anthropology, University College, London 


Notes 

| The Gods as Guests (Lagos, 1960), a popular account which used 
Radin’s rather ad hoe argument that High God and lesser gods cater 
for two different types of temperament. 

“The Mende in Sierra Leone,’ essay in African Worlds, edited by 
D. Forde, Oxford, 1944, p. 114 
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‘See for instance Evans-Pritchard’s Nuer Religion, Middleton's 
Lughara Religion and Lienhardt’s Divinity and Experience: The 
Religion of the Dinka. The last brings out very clearly some features 
of the high god which seem to be among the constants discussed 


$1 am grateful eee Wescott for pointing out the growth 
implications of the calabash image. 

* See Edwyn Bevan, Symbolion and Belief, London, 1938. 

7 See Evans-Pritchard, op, cit,, and Leinhardet, op. cit. 

*T owe this latter suggestion to R. E. Bradbury's review of 
Fortes's CEdipus and fob(Man, 1959, 265), in whichhe contrasts Tallensi 
and Bini concepts of individual fare with reference to the ascription! 
achievement factor. 

* See M. Fortes, Edipus and Job in West African Religion, Cambridge, 
1949. 

1 A discussion of Ikhnaton and his religious reforms can be 
found in Leslie White, The Science of Culture, New York, 1949. 

" For a sketch of a traditional Kikuyu religion, sce L. 5. B. 
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Leakey, Maw Mau and the Kikuyw, London, 19§2; and for one of the 
Mau Mau religion, see his Defeating Mau Mau, London, 1954. 
The Date of the Barmum-Banso War. Cf, Man, 1962, 112 
— 5in,—Dr. Jeffreys has examined the evidence in Sultan 
ne) Nijoya’s history of Bamum for establishing the date of 
the Bamum-Banso war in ¢. 1888, a date also consis- 
tent with Dr. Jefireys’s earlier estumate made on the basis of informa- 
tion obtained from the Fon Nkar, a sub-chief of Banso (Nso). Much 
more than small-scale tribal history is involved. The kingdoms 
concerned are the largest in Central Cameroons, and during the 
nineteenth century their rulers built up states of considerable insti- 
tutional complexity. The capture and killing of the Bamum king, 
Neaangu, by Nso was an outstanding event for their neighbour. 
A relatively firm fix for this battle is very welcome in the absence 


of contemporary documents, as it is possible to cross-date contem-. 


porary nulers to it. | 
My own tesearch in Bamtenda im 1948 and 1960 tended to con- 
firm Dr. Jeffreys's dating for Nsaangu’s death as occurring at least 
between 1982 and 1889, rather than at the later date (1893) reported 
in German official accounts. Aged informants who were alive when 
Aintgraff, the first German explorer, reached Babungo (some 30 
miles away from the capital of Nso) in October-November, 1889, 
claim that his arrival took place a few years after Nsaangu's defeat. 
Their clo neighbours—Bamunka, Baba and Bamessi—all agree 
that Zintgraff's passage was subsequent to Nsaangu’s death. Life 
histories collected in Nso confirm Dr. Jeffreys's date rather more 
closely, though without reference to a datable event like Zintgraff’s 
ne 1 
between 1385 and 1889. Some Bamenda kings ruling when 
Naaangu’s head was taken were, according to oral traditions, 
Sembum I of Nso (eb, 1906), Galega I of Bali-Nyonga (ob. 1901), 
Sangi Il of Babungo (ob. 1928), Kamshi Il of Baba (ob, 1921), 
Ambu'mbi of Bafut (ob. 1932), Tam of Bum (oh, ¢. 1908) and 
Chinggufon of Bamunka (ob. 1933). Contemporary official German 
or British sources confirm the fact that several of them died in 


great age. | 
University College, London P. M. KABERRY 
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Excavation at Dawu: Report on an Excavation in a Mound 
: at Dawu, Akuapim, Ghana. By Thurstan Shaw, 
Jopdd| London (Nelson for UC. of Ghana), 1961. Pp. 90, $6 

plates, 178 text figs. Price £02 $5. 

This book describes the excavation in 1942 of a 24-foot-deep 

trench through a mound in Akuapim in the south-cast corner of 

Ghana, The author considers the mound to be a midden of rubbish 

heap and net an occupation site, No hut structures were encountered 

ey the mound consisted of accumulated earth, sand, pebbles, char- 
coal and cultural material with no apparent stratigraphic change. 

The evidence for believing the site to be a rubbish tip appears sound 

and it is obviously essential that the exact nature of the site should 

have been determined since there are many mounds of carly Iron 

Age date in southern Africa which are occupation sites but which 

similarly show no evidence of living structures, and at Dawu 

whether the worked stone material is contemporary or derived 
depends on the interpretation of the nature of the site. 

The author is able to divide the midden into a lower and an upper 
part on the basis of the distribution of pipe bowls which occur only 
in the latter. The earlier part is shown to have accumulated some 
time between the fourteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century and is ascribed to the Guan people—migrants from the 
north. After 1600 the site shows evidence of Akwamu conquest of 
Akuapim and the midden continued in use until the nineteenth 
century. 

Besides clay pipe bowls with angled sockets for the reed stems, 
finds include evidence of iron-working and brass-casting, ivory and 
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bone bracelets and combs, small bone objects, ground stone axes, 
hammers, rubbers, pounders, microliths and microlithic flakes of 
quartz; also pierced-teeth ormaments, beads of glass, shell and srone 
and a great number of potsherds, The vertical distribution of all this 
classified material is sacl shears in the figures and certain forms and 
objects show clearly the change in cultural traditions, Generally, 
ei omatiad was better in the earlier than in the later part of the 
MIcce4n, 

Brass-casting can be more specifically identified with the carlier 
Guan midden, as can also ivory bangles, bone awls, worked stone, 
one particular type of glass bead and certain pottery types, namely 
bowls with inturned rims, pronounced shoulders or flanges and 
usually decorated with grooves and rows of dots, In the latter part 
of the midden occur the pipe bowls and there is an increase in iron 
objects. In addition there occur sherds with representations of 
human heads from small pottery plaques, pottery discs similar to 
those in Nigeria used to construct the ‘tesellated pavements’ of 
fe, most of the imported glass beads, certain types i l-base 
pots, colanders, pots with everted rims and impr lot decoration 
by grooving. [tis sug; 


and bowls with inverted rims decorated . 
that the glass beads from the lower part of the midden are of 
Mediterranean origin obtained from trans-Sahara trade, The later 
beads, which make their first appearance shortly before the Akwamu 
conquest, are considered to be of European origin and date from 
A.D. 1500 onwards, Cowrie shells in the lower midden suggest 
connexions with eastern Africa. The commonest food animals 
appear to have been dog, bushpig, sheep and goat. 
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This book provides a useful addition to the archwology and history 
of Ghana where, although much has been collected, one would 
wish to have more published work. The careful excavation and 
analysis of the finds and the interesting serics of illustrations and 
diagrams prove that the author's interpretation of the history of the 
site is Well founded. The drawings of the potsherds are clear and 
provide a useful corpus for future comparison. 

One cannot help feeling, however, that the report is unnecessarily 
lavish in some respects and not sufficiently detailed in others. For 
instance some 34 pages are devoted to detailed descriptions of 
individual pipe fragments or potsherds and it would seem to have 
been possible, without detracting at all from its usefulness, to have 
compressed this analysis into one or two tables and histograms, Then 
again it is not at all easy to obtain an idea of the difference between 
the cultural contents of the upper and lower parts of the midden 
and a summary of these with illustrations would have made it 
apparent that im t changes in the cultural material did come 
about while many of the early traditional forms peraisted. 

The section drawings show that charcoal occurred in the mound, 
Presumably none was collected at the time of excavation as this was 
before the introduction of the radiocarbon method of dating. It 
would, however, have been most valuable if the author or one of 
his colleagues in Ghana had subsequently sunk a test section to 
recover aaprcaal samples for absolute dating and one cannot help 
wondering why this was not donc. J. DESMOND CLARK 


African Genesis: A Personal Investigation into the Animal 
a Origins and Nature of Man. By Robert Ardrey. 
DDD London (Collins), 1961. Pp. 380. Price £1 16s. 

This book has been described as unusual or extra- 
ordinary. On this account it seems that there has been some difhi- 
culty in finding a reviewer for a scientific journal, But it is not so 
unusual, The kind of thesis which it maintains and claborates with 
many sidelong glances at conditions in the world today is common 
talk among students and even in common rooms. Its main claims 
to originality are that it is written with all the verve and colloquial- 
isms of a journalist-playwright, which makes it extremely good 
reading, and that it takes as its starting point the discovery in South 
Africa of the two species of super-anthropoid or of sub-man called 
Australopithecus africanus and Australopitheeus robustus according to a 
classification suggested by Dr. Kenneth Oakley of the many variants 
unearthed and worked over by the anatomist Raymond Dart and 
others, of which A. robwstus still clinging partly to his trees was the 
verctarian, and A, africanus who ventured out of the forests and 
walked upright upon the carth was the weapon-maker and the 
camivore, ime 

Being no physical anthropologist, | cannot express any opinion 
about the validity of this classification, nor of the conclusions drawn 
from the great number of animal bones associated with A. africanus 
including the humerus bone of the common antelope thought to 
have been the first ‘weapon’ used by this hominid precursor against 
his fellow ‘men.’ To dispute this would be to dispute the entire 
thesis of the book that ‘not in innotence, and not in Asia, was man- 
kind born" and that we are descended from these ‘killer apes,” 
proving in the racy language of the book and blurb that ‘the first 
recognizably human assertion had been the capacity for MURDER,’ 
from which most of the subsequent conclusions are derived, 

This is not so unreasonable as it may sound in what is really not 
an archacological discussion but a psycho-philosophical essay on the 
origins of man from his remote beginnings in the harmless lemur 
to his becoming the wiclder of ever more powerful weapons once 
his arboreal ancestors took to walking upon the carth and using 
weapons to defend himself and to attack. As the author points out, 
man the tool-maker is primarily the weapon-maker, substituting 
weapons for fangs, to which he adds the interesting suggestion, 
adopted from researches like thos of Konrad Lorenz into the 
behaviour of fishes, birds and animals, that the main drive towards 
fehting is not so much sex as is usually supposed, bur the defence 
af termitory, whether this is sessile as in most cases or up to a pomt 
nomadic and haying thus a wider if less stable range. 
Some of his philosophical remarks stemming from this are worth 
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noting, such as his defence of what he calls ‘that natural man, the 
juvenile delinquent,” to illustrate his concept of A. robustus leaving 
the safety of the trecs and daring to venture abroad into the domain 
of the killer animals and armed, if not indeed with a fick-knife, 
then with the cutting ‘jawbone of an ass’ which in thar clime was 
more like thar of a small antelope, not to speak of a cosh im the form 
of that animal's larger cousin's double-headed humerus bone, In 
the same context he lays stress on the fact that mutations arising 
from natural selection do not move smoothly but by leaps and 
bounds, so that a possible effect of that mos devastating of all 
weapons the modem nuclear bomb may well produce mutations 
gg per cent. of which will be indeed unfavourable, but ‘one will 
be benevolent, and here .. . lies evolution’s hope.’ 

It is not possible in a short review to do justice to this most 
imaginative work, in which the author begs the compassionate 
reader to grant him that bot Aner orgy” which he has indulged 
in to stimulate the interest of not looking so much for detailed 
scientific exactitude as for breadth of vision; ranging from matters 
such os the trials of Christian martyrs secking a new mutation of 
their own to the order arising out of chaos as scen in the surprisin 
organization of a pride of lions hunting for its prey, or carly man’s 
need for an ordered society so as to curb his own aggression and to 
ensure his own survival in the amity-cnmity complex on which all 
civilization is demonstrably founded. | | 

In doimg this he sets out with no little insight and with high 
humour to demolish what he. calls the ‘romantic fallacy" of primi- 
tive nobiliry of character and peaceful intent associated with the 
names of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and later in our own country of 
Perry and Elliot Smith, and on the other hand Freud's fantasy of 
the tyrannical father killed by his sons for the sake of having all the 
women to themselves, But while making much fun, and rightly so, 
of the more stupid aspects of psychiatric dogma, he nevertheless 
owes much to the findings of modern psychology in emphasizing 
that ‘man* himself is ‘a wild species, and every baby born ts a wi 
young thing.’ Nor docs he look on man as he now is as anything 
necessarily final in the order of evolution, but asserts with passionate 
earnestness that “we are a transitional species, without doubt. We 
are a pioneer creature testing the potentialities of the enlarged brain’ 
which he asserts elsewhere to be connected with our weapon-using 
hands and with our consequent right-handedness, adding that being 
‘the first species to be blessed by such a mutational marvel, we must 
be forgiven if sometimes we use it badly.’ 

Whatever may be thought of some of Robert Ardrey’s argu- 
ments, he on the whole has used lis own brain and imagination 
well. JOHN LAYARD 


In the Ngombe Tradition: Continuity and in the 
9) 23 Congo. By Alvin W. Wolfe. Evanston (Northwestern 


U.P), 1961. Pp. vi, 167. Price $6.90 
of tribes in the middle Congo region. This book 





The Ngombe are a large but little studied congeries 
i ok COMparcs two 


widely separated groups: one, the Gonji, south of the Mongala 
river, who have steadily resisted foreign influence, the other, the 
Moswea who moved northwards, and have been as much affected 
by the Sudanic tribes with whom they intermarried as by Europeans. 
The contrast goes deep. | 

The Gonji, working a mixed hunting and agricultural economy, 
have a system of agnatic lineages with five levels of segmentation to 
which different functions are ascribed. Distribution of wealth follows 
lines of descent and affinity, Their ancestor cult is specifically related 
to the uncertainties of the communal hunt, Witchcraft beliefs 
strengthen the ancestor cult by providing an alternative explanation 
of misfortune and it is lineage wives, not lincage members, who 
tend to be accused as witches, Everything that is said about the 
Gonji is excellent, but too bricf. Demographic information is notice- 
ably scanty. The author turns too soon to describe the other group, 
the have-not branch of the tribe. The lineages, the lineage ancestors, 
even the witchcraft beliefs and the hunting of the Moswea have all 
gone. Generations of intermarriage with Sudanic women have 
sapped the old Ngombe ideal of manhood. Twenty years of close 
eduriinirecaion have tumed them into mercenary-minded cash- 
croppers. 
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The comparison is used as a peg on which to hang a discussion of 
cultural dynamics which remains none the lew abstract because of 
the sketchiness of the ethnography. There are too many variables 
for a quick comparison and some have even escaped the attention 
of the writer. For example, the traditionalist Gonji restrict the 
econonuc ciort of young men so that their contribution shall be 
in line with their junior status. In such an economy there is likely 
to be hosmbry between the old men in power and the young men 
whose maturity is thus delayed. We should perhaps consider this 
friction among the forces of Chunk. The northward migration of 
the Moswea may well have released revolutionary tendencies pent 
up in the younger generation of men which, as much as the external 
factors, may have led to the breakdown of the old Ngombe culture. 

Confidence in the rigour with which the author has examined his 
own assumptions about change is shaken by some incautious state- 
ments. He seems to deplore equally the Belgian policy of pro- 
hibiting the poison ordeal (p. 87) and their policy of increasing 
agricultural output (p. 111), and altogether too lightly prefaces his 
book with congratulations to the Ngombe and all Congolese on 
their release from Belgian rule. MARY DOUGLAS 


The Konkomba of Northern Ghana. By David Tait. London 
9%) , (0-U-P), 1961. Pp. xviii, 255. Price £2 25. 


En avril, 1996, nows parvenait au Togo la nouvelle 

| du décés accidentel du professeur David Tait. Pour les 

Konkomba qui l'avaient connu c’était une trés grande peine, un ami 

etait parti. Pour moi qui, ayant servi 17 mois comme administrateur 

en pays konkomba, avais pu oar la valeur de son travail, s¢ 

posait la question: qui prendrait la reléve, qui mettrait en ordre la 
masse ace recucillis ? : : 

Jack Goody nous a fourni une magnifique réponse. Non seule- 
ment il a mis en ordre ce qui n'¢tait encore qu’a l'état de notes 
éparses ou d'articles publics sur tel ow tel aspect de la vie Konkomba, 
mais encore il y a joint unc bibliographic Konkomba qu'il n’était 
jusqu’’ présent pas possible de trouver. 

chercheur humain et fraternel qu'était David Tait est évoqué 
avec une sobre motion par le professeur Daryll Forde dans son 
avant propos ct par Jack Goody dans son introduction. 

C'est le systéme politique des Konkomba qui occupe la part 
majeure du livre: relations avec les peuples voisins, ¢cologic, 
organisation territoriale, systeme de lignage ct de clans, liens entre 
clans, systéme tribal. David Tait souligne bien la complexité de ces 
problémes. L'approche qu'il en fait est d'une précision et d'une 
honnéteté remarquable. J’aurais souhaité pour ma part, unc petite 
étude Betonaue sur les divers clans: origine, migrations, légendes, 
interdits, traditions orales, épisodes guerricrs, J'avais commiencé ce 
travail pour les Konkomba de mon cercle ... il y aura bientét dix 
ans, mais i pense que c'est aux jeunes Konkomba sortis de nos 
écoles qu'il appartient désormais de faire ces monographics, 

La deuxttme partie (organisation domestique) décrit avec précision 
et méthode le mariage et les relations amicales. L’¢rude est comp- 
lete depuis le plan de la soukala jusqu'aux statistiques établies de la 
difference d'ige entre maris ct femmes, de la stabilité des ménages, 
du contréle social, des dons et des contre-dons, cte. | 

La troisitme partic (quelques traits des institutions riruclles 
konkomba) marque le role des devins, des esprits de la brousse, des 
libations, ainsi que la soreelleric konkomba. $1 David Tait avait vécu 
nul doute qu'il n’eut établi des relations entre bes pratiques magiques 
konkomba et celles des populations voisines: Bassari, Kabré, 
Dagomba, ainsi que linfluence révolutionnaire de la vie moderne 
sur les Konkomba des gros centres et sur les Konkomba émigrés 3 
Lomé ou Accra, ainsi que sur ceux qui vont travailler dans Jes zones 
a cacao du Moyen Conge ou du Ghana, 

ll faut savoir gré au professeur Daryll Forde et 4 linstitut inter- 
national africain d’avoir réussi & édiner ce livre. Les populations du 
Meme paralléle pasionnent maintenant de nombreux chercheurs et 
le livre de David Tait pourra servir de référence, d’ouvrage de base 
pour les tudes consacrées 4 cette région, non seulement par la valeur 
scientifique de louvre, mais pour la chaleur humaine que l'on y 
trouve. ROBERT CORNEVIN 
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The Northern Factor in Ashanti History, By Ivor Wilks, Legon 
9) 9) 5 (Inst. of Afr. Snud., U. C. of Ghana), 1961. Pp. 46 


Over the last few years Ivor Wilks has produced a 
number of excellent papers on Ghanaian history which 
have combined an intensive use of a wide range of documentary 
sources as well as an intelligent appraisal of the ethnological back- 
ground of West Africa. In this booklet he examines the northem 
influences behind the rise of the Ashanti kingdom whose capital 
Kumasi was founded on a main trade route berween the gold- 
producing arca of Banda and the coastal factories of the European 
powers. He is in particular concerned with the extent of Muslim 
influence and is led to conclude that at the turn of the nineteenth 
century there were indications that Ashanti might have come to 
adopt Islam. as its official cule. 

His main sources for this conclusion are the writings of Bowdich 
and Dupuis, the accounts of whose missions to Ashanti are well 
known, Wilks analyses these sources with considerable skill. The one 
eniticism which | would make is that he accepts the references to the 
influence of Islam rather too much at their face value. Dupuis's main 
informants were of course Muslims and in his polemic with Bow- 


dich (who had no Arabic) he tended to give their accounts a weight 


which they did not always deserve; for example, on the basis of 
their evidence (as well as a Muslim chronicle of Gonja} Wilks speaks 
of the Muslim rulers of Daboya (since the early seventeenth century), 
Eastern Gonja, Gbuipe, Dagomba and Mamprussi. In the recent 
past, theslers of chee Gales tage quite explicitly been non-Muslims, 
although a great deal of the Muslim ceremony is incorporated into 
state rituals, We have here a relationship between pagan rulers and 
Muslim groups of the kind reported for carly Ghana, Begho and 
clsewhere in the Western Sudan. The 


testimony of interested partics 
alone seems insufficient to show that the situation was besically ding 


different at the beginning of the nineteenth century, although one 
me certainly allow for the conversion of individual monarchs to 
m. 

Research mto the history of Africa is a complex task which 
requires a first-hand knowledge of a variety of fields. In addition to 
the usual skills of the historian, the investigator needs an acquaintance 
with ethnology, archeology, linguistics and comparative sociology, 
Wilks shows his competence to extend to cach of these fields. The 
high quality of this study is a happy augury for the future of the 
histonography of West Africa, as well as for the Universty of 
Ghana's new Institute of African Studies. JACK GOODY 


La religion et la magie Songhay. By Jean Rouch. Paris (P.U.F.), 
9) 9) 6 1960, Pp. 325, illus, map. Price NF 20 


Since the eleventh century the Songhay have been 

under the constant influence of Islam and today all 

call themselves Mohammedans. But, as Dr. Rouch shows in great 
detail, they are far from orthodox; in particular they have numerous 
spirit-possession and dancing cults the members of which are noted 
for their violent behaviour. Situated along the great bend of the 


Niger, between the Sudan and the Sahara, the Songhay have been 


continuously exposed to the diverse cults and belicfs of immigrants, 
neighbours, traders, peoples they have conquered and their own 
conquerors, yet certain aboriginal beliefs have been tenaciously 
maintained against all these pressures. Dr. Rouch suggests that the 
multiplicity of these influences has not resulted in religious confu- 
sion, as superficially appears, but that Islamic beliefs have been fused 
with both indigenous and other borrowed beliefs to form a system 
of belicts which is consistent and coherent: the cults, though appa- 
rently diverse and distinct, are shown to have similar organizations 
and to use, even though their possessing spirits may be variously 
ancestors, natural manifestations, folk heroes or angels, to a common 
theological idiom. The author's unravelling of the pattern from the 
tangle is masterly. It is this ‘religious structure’ which he seeks to 






elucidate; though he distinguishes the t of consistency which 
he finds from the neater examy $s of costnelogiea geometry which 


have been recorded among 


nearby Bambara and Dogon. He 


further suggests that the formation of this syncretic amalgam. was. 
frerliie in 


cased by the gaps which existed, particularly about the 
the shosiginal cates of beliefs. ha saenent is particuarly con- 
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cemed with expounding the range of Songhay beliefs and in deman- 
strating their continuity, coherence and capacity for extension in 

sponse to new experiences and situations, Accretion is also facili- 
tated by the way in which Songhay religious activities are organized. 
An individual can approach God eS many ‘paths’; through one of 
the many secondary divinities or spirits cach of which has its cult, 
mediums, priests and paraphernalia. Membership of one cult does 
not exclude an adherent from membership of others and, in most 
situations, cults are complementary and not competitive. Over time 
new divinities, cach with its associated cult, have been added to the 
Songhay pantheon as new groups of immigrants have been asim- 
lated or as new social groupings have emerged. 

Modem secularizing influences in Songhay itself seem to have 
been slight. But travelling abroad to work, in particular to Ghana, 
has become customary, though men travel and work largely with 
their own tribesmen and interact only slightly with the populations 
of their host countries, Even the prostitutes whom they resort to 
mostly come from Songhay. The capacity of Songhay religion to 
respond to new situations is illustrated by the Haouka possession 
cult, which is: associated with what the author translates as */a force’ 
of western-type civilization. The introduction of the cult is attributed 
to a peasant pilgrim returning from Mecca in about 1926. The 
primary possessing spirit was Gomno Malia (Governor of the Red 
Sea) and the first prominent medium the wife of a chief, but the 
first active adherents were a group of 60 unmarried men and gitls 
| from the first generation to grow up under colonial rule. They were 
accused of ‘spoiling the country’ and brutally treated by the 
administrator in Niamey, who had the backing of the chiefs, mara- 
bouts and officers of the established cults, Nevertheless, within ten 
years the new cult had “won over all the country,’ and become the 
most enthusiastic defender of Songhay traditions at home and 
abroad. Its active membership is increasing as more and more Song- 
hay go out to work and its liveliest centre is now probably in Accra. 
Cult spirits are organized into a continually proliferating hicrarchy 
and their names reflect varied cultural influences. The senior spirit 
is named “Istanbula," after a supposedly great Mohammedan from 
Istanbul, but most spirits have Anglo-French tithes such as *King 
Zuzi’ or ‘Kapral Gardi,’ and, since 1948 there has even been a 
manifestation named ‘Prazidan di la Republik.” When possessed, 
members of the Hacuka are much wilder and more individualistic 
in their behaviour than members of the older cults. But the cult 1s 
developing myths of origin and acquiring ritual emblems similar 
to those of the older cults, and its spirits are relating themselves to 


the older gods. 

The aim of this book is to demonstrate the historical development 
of Songhay beliefs and their coherence, sophistication and dynamism 
rather than to relate belicfs to social organization. This aim 1s out- 
standingly achiewed but, like the author's beautiful ethnographical 
films, the very fullness of the data whets rather than satishies the 
sociological appetite, For cxample, quite how new cults are fitted 
into what scems to be a segmentary cult organization is not clear; 
nor how the other social Teles oF cult members influence their 
religious activity. In the Haouka, for example, as in Haitian posses- 
sion cults, those who play the more prominent roles seem, in other 
contexts, to be persons of low position, It is a measure of the interest 
of this study that one hopes thar the author will produce a second 
volume in which he will provide a more explicit sociological 
analysis to supplement this ethno-historical account. ‘The account 
painstakingly through a description of the historical 
ices; the various categories of spirits; the myths of the various 
emblems, prayers and ritual objects; officiants and congrega- 
tions: cule and individual ceremonies; and, finally, to magw and 
sorcery. Magical rites, though partially deriving their efheacy from 
the spirits, are defined as those which are performed privately by 
specialists, who have learnt, through a long education supplemented 
by constant experimentation, to command the spirits and protect 
themselves and others from their vagaries. Whereas the nites of the 





religious cults are carried out rae by priests and mediums who 
are the agents of the spirits which they must supplicate. 


This book is crammed with information and makes a major 
contribution to our knowledge of African religions. 
P. T. W. BAATER 
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Bantu Prophets in South Africa. By B.G. M. Sumdkler, 2nd edn, 
: London (O.UP. for Internat, Afr. nat.) 1961. Pp. 381, 

227 plates, map. Prive fot 10s, 

Since the first appearance of Professor Sundkler’s 
book in 1948 it has been regarded as the classic account of South 
African sectarianism. There were others before, and more since, but 
he brought together and analysed the independent church move- 
ments in masterly fashion, Eight hundred Bantu independent 
churches were listed in 1948, many of them with extraordinary 
names. In 1960 2,030 such churches were known to have existed, 
though between 240 and 300 had disappeared; unfortunately tf was 
not possible to list them all. This second edition reproduces the first 
by litho-offset, so that there is no alteration m the old text. But a 
new concluding section is added, some 40 pages which discuss 
developments from 1948 to 1960, 

After an introduction on the religious and social background of 
the Zulus, Sundkler makes his distinction between ‘Ethiopian’ sect 
types which seceded. chiefly on racial grounds, and * Zionist” sects 
which are synetetistic movements stressing healing and purification, 
speaking with tongucs and taboos. Of great importance are the 
charismatic leaders, the ‘Bantu prophets,” who provide the dynamics 
of fission from an old church and fusion into a new body. Separation 
from white churches has rarely been over customs, such a3 polygamy, 
but over struggles for leadership and independence, religious and 
social but not political. However, the sects provide for a greater 
ritualistic expression than the missions allow, with dance, posession, 
healing and ritual avoidances. 

In the new conclusion it is shown that the separation between 
White mission and independent Bantu church has become absolute. 
There is a significant acceptance by the independents of apartheid as 
the logical development of the South African caste structure; the 
politically conscious are mostly in the “white’ mission churches, 
which are still the most numerous among Africans. Up to 1944 the 
independents protested: against the Land Act, mission donunation 
and white culeure. Simce 1944 there is accommedation: in business, 
education and even medicines, The precarious position of the chiefs 
has been buttressed by the prophets. Even in Swaziland the prophets 
are attracting more of the chicfs than are the mussions, smece the 
prophets participate in national festivals which the missions reject 
or ignore, ‘There are s ‘Messianic’ groups which assert the 
existence of African Messiahs and an Affican God apart from the 
European. Five of these are discussed and that of Shembe, described 
earlier, with its considerable community, is of great interest, The 
sects re and fall, with their emotional character, but they are of 
increasing importance in the South Afmcan scene. 

E. G. PARRINDER. 


Ethnographic Survey of Africa: East Central Africa, Part 
, XII: The Swahili-Speaking Peoples of Zanzibar 
228 and the East African Coast (Arabs, Shirazi and 
1961. Pp. 140. Price one guinea 


Swahili). By A.H.J. Prins. London (Internat, Afr. Inst), 

A survey of the Swahili-speaking peoples has long been needed, 
and Dr. Prins has done a good service to East African studies in 
producing this excellent book. It covers not only the ethnography 
of the area, but also the archxology, history and political organiza- 
tion of the Swahili ‘ciry-states.” The section on archrology contams 
a list of about 126 sites between Kismayu and Lindi, including Zan- 
zibar, Pemba and Mafia. (If No. 31, ‘Diani beach: ruims of a barrel- 
vaulted mosque,” refers to the mosque at the mouth of the Mwa- 
chema river, this was certainly not in ruins in 1944.) The section on 
Social Structure enumerates the ‘clans’ of the northern Swahili, 
among other things, and also gives lists of relationship terms of the 
northern and southern Swahili, which could have been sect out more 
clearly. There is a long bibliography which seems to contain most 
of the literature, though Krapt’s Swaltili Dictionary should have been 
included. There is an index of tribal and local names, but no index 
of subject matter, which a book of this kind needs. The map shows 
too few names, and most of the archeological sites could have been 
given names instead of numbers. But the book is most useful, and 
all the better because the author has done field research on the coast. 
G, W. B. HUNTINGFORD 
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Maori Warfare. By A. P. Vayda. Polynes. Soc. Maori Monogs., No, 2. 
- Wellington, NuZ. (Polynes. Soc.), 1960. Pp. ix, 141, 

229 B plates, 2 maps. Price one guinea 
— Considermg the attraction apparently exerted by 
weapons on travellers and collectors of all kinds (which is reflected 
in most muscum ¢ethnographical collections), and the importance 
of warfare as a political activity in nearly all socicties, it is surprising 
that though there are many records of individual engagements or 
incidents there are few good accounts, by anthropologists or others, 
of warfare as a coherent activity among any ‘primitive’ people and 
ho satisfactory discussion of it as an institution, Dr, Vayda has here 
resented an excellent survey of warfare as practised by the Maori, 
‘or Whom it is more adequately recorded than is usually the case. 
He makes careful and judicious use of all available sources, tradi- 
tional and documentary, and is realistic in assessing where estimates 
are likely to be inflated or accounts dramatized. He covers Maori 
warfare im all its aspects: wea tactics, command structure, 
traming, the importance of cannibalism from the commissariat point 
of view, the function of kinship in the cohesion of war parties, the 
probable numbers engaged and the factors limiting them, mortaliry 
rates, the treatment of survivors among the defeated, to mention 
only some of them. Describing the environmental background, he 
shows that there was no shortage of land in New Zealand and that 
there were always tracts of virgin forest into which a defeated tribe 
could withdraw to rebuild its strength, but that, owing to the 
difficulty of clearing rain forest, land which had been cleared 
previously was at a premium. He also discusses peace-making and 
the durability of peace agreements; but it should be noted that he 
is not here concerned with the general political and legal activities 
of which warfare is a concomitant. There is a bibliography of over 

200 items, 

This is an excellent book, and the reader will look forward to the 
appearance of the larger comparative work on Polynesian warfare 
which is promised in the preface, B. A. L. CRANSTONE 


Peasants in the Pacific: A Study of Fiji Indian Rural Society. 

Gy Adrian C. Mayer. London (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 

230 1961. Pp. xiii, 202, 16. Price £1 145, 

: There have been other works on the transplantation 

of continental Indians in the islands of Fiji but they have all had 

marked shortcomings. This study by Mr. Mayer has depth and 

breadth: it contributes a new standard of accuracy, maintains a fair 

balance of view and marshals the facts and inferences with clarity. 

The oral side of the research was done in Hindi; no stronger reason 

for the resulting soundness need be looked for, as compared with 
previous works by others. 

If not to the administrators, at least to the specialists in the contact 
of cultures, the demographers, the students of Island politics and 
the anthropologists of India and Pakistan, this study will yield 
significant material. 

The first immigration veel with approximately 00 Indians 
indentured to work on the sugar plantations reached Fiji 82 years 
ago. At that time the estimated Fijian population was 140,000, The 
Indians in Fiji now total over 174,000, and the Fijians are still 
140,000, 

Furs economic growth and business stimulus derives from the 
Indians, Nearly all the present-day Indians, who are dispersed over 
a good deal of the Colony, are descendants of the original labour-line 
eoolics. The setrlement of the fint migrants who elected to stay 
after the expiry of indenture was haphazard and individualized in 
Bolated pockets of land. Mostly young and not known to cach 
other before the voyages, they were able to ignore the rigid stratifi- 
cation rules of the socicty in which they were reared in India: caste 
broke down, only to pick up again on old roots, But this time with 
variations in which geography and linguistic case played a part as 
much as religion. What slender affinities there were grew up be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems of Northem India rather thes between 
Northern and Southern Hindus, This seldom went as far as marriage, 
caste gamy soon raising its head again, Later, the severance of 
Pakistan from India put a chill on neighbourliness 8,000 miles away. 
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There have been few inclinations back towards India, even to an 
independent one. With educational enlightenment there have been 
paradoxical changes—an estrangement between the different castes 
in the tiny settlements, the taking-on of airs within the Hindu caste 
by way of adding ‘Singhs’ not their titular due by birth, and 
increasingly rigid endogamy. But there is an overall fiexibiliry, so 
that what suits the exigencies of the moment is not considered as 
odd in Fiji as it would be back senna acess tas ee ee 
kin up, ‘Fin Indians,’ is a comparatively recent Jopmient, 
more evident in the townships than the scattered homesteads of 
the backblocks. 

Inter-Indian relationships in Fiji have been comprehensively 
traced, and illuminatingly contrasted with Indian continental 
custom, by the author, | 

Indian-Fijian relations are crucial, and on these greater detail 
would have been valuable. The Calendar of Magistrates’ Courts 
in the country districts is dominated by Indian vr, Fijian. disputes 
and occasional fracas, the result principally of the Fijians owning 
most of the land and the Indians almost none. Are relations better 
where there is less adjacency between the two races? Which Fijian 
words and what aspects of Fijian temperament have been absorbed 
by these once almost rootless immigrants and their still largely 
heterogencous descendants? One would like to see more about . 
this and also something on the General Strike of 1920 on Viti Levu, 
the heritage of which has been some indelible interracial misgivings. 
A minor regret—that it should have been thought necessary for 
the place names to be made fictitious. 

This careful, objective work is confined to rural Indians: it is 
hoped that the high value of it will be followed up by one on urban 
society—by the same readable author. PHILIP SNOW 


Felsbilder und Vorgeschichte des MacCluer-Golfes, West- 
23] Neuguinea. By Josef Roeder with Albert Hahn. 


Darmstadt (Witilich), 1959. Pp. 162, 296 text figs, 2 
tae 

This volume is No. IV of the reports of the Frobenius Expedition 
to the Moluccas and Dutch New Guinea in 1937-38. The events of 
the war have delayed the publication, and, unfortunately, the whole 
collection was destroyed, including some of the original copies of 
the rock paintings. After the war the author and his collaborator 
A. Hahn entered different occupations or were engaged in new 
research projects. One cannot but congratulate the authors and pub- 
lishers on their success in finally publishing this invaluable and long 
awaited report. The area concerned is the coast of the Kapaur or 
Onin Peninsula in the MacCluer Gulf, south-west New Guinea. 
In the first part (pp. §—-37) a few ethnographical data are presented. 
The author did not indulge in an intensive local study of the socio- 
anthropological kind, but gives a modest and cautious survey, The 
second part presents some of the archxological results and an analysis 
of the rock paintings (pp, 68-92), and the third part contains the 
complete catalogue of the rock paintings (pp. 93-157). 

A cave (Dudumunir) on the island of Arguni was excavated and 
revealed four layers. The oldest contained no ceramics but some 
very “uncommon” stone flakes. These findings indicate that further 
archxological work in this area, the western part of the former 
Sahul-Land, should be encouraged. The other caves revealed boat 
burials, ceramic and some ivory (dugang-tooth) sculptures. 

The author divides the rock paintings into three groups on the 
basis of the paint used: red, black and white. Each group revealed 
several styles. In general the red group seems to be the oldest, but 
not older than A.p, 1900. The black group goes back to the seven- 
feenth—nineteenth centuries Acp., and the white group must be 
very recent, The author discusses some of the motifs, but in general 
refrains from any conclusions, He correctly remarks that all these 
motifs must be seen in connexion with the ornament motifs of 
other New Guinea style provinces, Any explanation of a single 
mouf must wait until more is known on the ornament forms of 
New Guinea. Some of the motifs, however, could be recognized 
as belonging to the Bronze Age influence in this part of New Guinea. 

CARL A. SCHMITZ 
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GRINDING GROOVES AND PITS IN NORTHERN 
NIGERIA* 


by 


HAMO SASSOON 


Deputy Director, Department of Antiquities, Nigeria 


737 It is usually, if not always, assumed that the 
+34 large clusters of grinding grooves found on 
some of the rock surfaces in West Africa have been made 
by people grinding corn over a long period of ume. It ts 
efore worth recording that amongst the Gyezawa 
people of Geji, near Bauchi, in Northern Nigeria, the 
women prepare their clay for potting by grinding it to a fine 
powder with a quartz rubbing stone on suitable flat rock 
surfaces (fig. 1), Owing to the grains of quartz sand in the 
clay, this activity almost certainly wears deep grooves in 
the rock much more quickly than when corn is being 
/ ground. Nevertheless, the people at Geji say that it takes 
“many ea of intermittent grinding before a groove has 
to be abandoned because it is too deep to be serviceable. 

The grains of quartz sand which are included in the 
clay ale deep longitudinal striations in the bottom of the 
grinding groove. In grooves which have been used recently, 
this provides an indication that it is clay rather than corn 
which has been ground (Plate La). 

[have intentionally used the word " grooves’ rather than 
‘pits’ for the oval depressions made in rock by a reciprocal 
grinding movement. Some of the granite rocks on the Jos 
Plateau, however, are pitted to a remarkable depth by 
quite another activity, which once again has not, so far as 
| am aware, ever been recorded (although comparison may 
be made with H. A. Fosbrooke’s report from Tanganyika 
in Man, 1954, 147): 

Ara late stage in the lengthy process of making iron by 
local methods on the Jos Plateau, the core from the iron 
smelting furnace is pounded very thoroughly with a stone 
hammer in a rock depression (Plate Lb). The core from the 


* With Plate L and a text figure 


furnace consists of a conglomerate of slag and charcoal 
with iron chemically deposited in granules. This core 4s 
broken into lumps and then pounded so that the charcoal 
and slag are reduced to a fine dust; the granules of metal 





Fic. 1. GRINDING CLAY FOR POT-MAKING AT GEjJI 
The woman wears lip plugs and carries her child on her back 


resist the blows of the hammerstone. The slag and charcoal 
dust is then winnowed away, and the ENE of iron can 
be gathered together and handed over to the blacksmith, 
who consolidates them by heating them in a small closed 
crucible in his forge, and then hammering the red-hot 
mass into a lump. 


KIN GROUPS IN A HAITIAN MARKET* 


by 


MISS CAROLINE J. LEGERMAN 
London School of Economics and Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


233 This article will deal with the significance of 
£9 kin groups in a developing market situation in 
Haiti. Since the kin groups were only among women 
selling specific products—eggs and live fowl—I will try 
two poe out the relation between the nature of the products 
and the organization of selling." 


* With two text figures 
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Setting 
Within the largest *bourgeois’? market place in Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, most of the market women have stands 
and are full-time sellers; most of them are permanent 
residents of the city as well. A woman selling fruit may 
have a sister selling rice next to her, or a daughter who 
helps her, or a brother who is a butcher in this same 
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market place. These types of arrangements are fairly con- 
sistent throughoes the market place except among the 
women dealing in poultry and eggs, where | found a 
significant ns of kinswomen selling the same product, 
bur further organized into groups, Out of some 4o sellers, 
a group of seven and another group of 17 claimed to be 
kinswomen, This article is concerned with the latter group. 
It describes the group composition; how the women are 
organized into smaller working units; the specific rights 
and reciprocal duties expressed in kin ties; changes over 
time; and the relation of this situation to urban conditions. 


Nature of the Product 


The Haitian peasants keep poultry unpenned so that the 
birds can scavenge in the yard. Since they require litte 
feeding, and they reproduce quickly, fowls jae a 
convenient and traditional means of storing wealth, 
Poultry and eggs 


are important items of middle class consumption in Haiti, Such 
foods are rarely eaten by the peasantry, since their sale brings 
cash to buy relatively large quantities of basic grains and 
starches as well as condiments and other necessities, Hence the 
flow of poultry and eggs to the larger cities and Port-au-Prince 
is significant. 3 

Like most local produce which is grown or raised on a 

small scale by peasants, poultry is marketed by women, and 


there may be several intermediaries involved. 


Marketing of Poultry 


Women who market these items do not treat them as 
speculative goods; there is a low freight charge to bring 
them to the market place, and there is generally sufficient 
demand for poultry for the seller to have a fairly regular 
turnover, Though the market situation varies from season 
to season, month to month, week to week and even day 
to day, all the poultry-sellers whom I interviewed and 
those interviewed by Mintz stated that the selling of poultry 
and “ees is very safe, barring the death of a bird or break- 
age. Although [ did not get enough data on wholesale and 
retail prices, the following examples indicate the margin of 
profit on three sales made on the same day in the ‘bour- 
geois’ market place studied. A chicken bought wholesale 
at 2-25 gourdes ($45) was sold retail at 2-50 gourdes (S50); 
a turkey bought wholesale at 12 gourdes ($2-40) was sold 
retail at 15 gourdes ($3-00); and a cock bought wholesale at 
4 gourdes ($-80) was sold retail at 5 gowrdes ($1-00). There 
were occasional days when the women were forced to sell 
their stock at wholesale prices, but I never witnessed a day 
when the women sold below the price which they had 
paid. It would be perhaps too much to say that poultry- 
selling continuously constitutes a sellers’ market: but there 
seems to be a steady demand which, in relation to supply, 
does favour the sellers. 

Country women, who are often part-time or very-small- 
scale sellers, will bring several birds to their local market 
places. Here they are generally bought up by other local 
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women, who buy in bulk for further wholesale trade in 
larger rural Bets i places. These women may sell to 
another wholesaler who may sell in turn to a retailer who 
comes from the city to buy at the large rural market place, 
or the wholesaler may take stock ri ht into the city to sell 
at a Wholesaling depot. Owing to the shortness of time in 
the field, I cannot document seasonal variations in the 
supply of fowls reaching Port-au-Prince. But it is clear that 
ditecens regions vary in their production of fowls and eggs 
at different times, Mintz found that in the country during 
spring planting season the peasant sells his poultry to keep 
them out of the fields.4 Variation in demand may also be 
related to the coffce harvest, when there is generally more 
money sy sas and probably he arreee in the con- 
sumption of poultry in the city at least. All the city poultry- 
sebailers ares: daz the demand is greatest oe te ie 
highest during Christmas and Easter. This suggests the 
festive and sacrificial nature of poultry—which is as true for 
the ‘bourgeois’ as it is for the nts. 

Poultry-sellers in. the city buy in bulk at rural market 
places outside the city, or from middlemen who come to 
the city’s wholesaling depots, and break bulk by whole- 
saling and retailing. All the poultry-sellers occupy a specific 
area within the market place studied, paying 1 gowrde 
($-20) a day and 1-50 gowrdes on Saturday to municipal 
officials for a selling place. Bur this also entitles them to 
storage rights for their stock which they leave overnight 
in the market place. During some weeks, I counted from 
26 to 32 paid places daily. This is a six-day marker place 
and fluctuations in the number of paid places were due to 
the differences between the main market days, which are 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, and other market 
days. However, I counted up to 40 sellers on some days. 
The discrepancy between the number of paid places and 
the number of sellers can be explained through an analysis 
of the groups of kin selling together. 


Composition of the Group ana Organization of the Selling Units 


The diagram (fig. 1) indicates how these women are 
genealogically related, and the broken lines indicate through 
which women the groups overlap. It should be noted that 
these women stand largely in the same generation. I would 
estimate that the average age is 45. Mintz in his rural 
studies found that the main kin relation functioning in the 
market situation was the mother-and-daughter unit, For 
the Haitian peasantry, marketing is a prestigeful occupation. 
It is conventional for women to market, the younger 
learning from the older. In Port-au-Prince, the poorer, 
often part-time or small-scale peasant seller coming in from 
the country is often accompanied by a young girl, more 
often than not her daughter. This girl serves as company, 
guards stock, runs errands and bee carry loads. At the 
same time, she is going through a period Al >prenticeship. 
However, among the first generation ur : 
retailers, | found only one instance of th 
daughter selling combine (H in fig, 1), but this woman 
was a marginal seller in the city, coming in from the country 
only several times a week. From my data, I would argue 
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that among the full-time urban sellers there is discontinuity 
in the mother-daughter selling unit because the mother 
does not want her daughter to continue in the same occupa- 
tion. This would be much less likely to occur in a rural 
setting. These women's aspirations for their daughters 
range from owning a ‘boutique’ to being a doctor. While 
the majority of the women learned about commerce from 
their mothers or some other close female relative who also 
sold poultry, their own children are attending school. The 
women explain the discontinuity by saying that they grew 
up in the country. “In the city children do not work with 
you because you work to support them.’ 





Fic. 1. GENEALOGICAL RELATIONS IN A HAITIAN MARKET 


The wibroken black lines denote working arrangements, the dotted lines 

kin groupings. x and xx, ritual kin tier. A, storing and selling arrange- 

ment avoiding the tax. B, burying aid selling arrangement, C, storing 

arrangement avoiding the tax. D, buying arrangement. E, selling arranyge- 

ment avoiding the tax. F, mother and daughter buy and sell together part- 

time, G, selling arrangement. H, mother with a young daughter who helps 
as she leans. 1, selling arrangement 


Not all of the women have active working relations with 
each other. The unbroken lines in fig. 1 indicate the way In 
which they are divided up into smaller working units. The 
women claim that there are specific rights and duties which 
exist among all the kinswomen, but | shall first discuss 
particular arrangements. The discrepancy in the number of 
paid places and actual sellers has already been mentioned. 
The dhily tax is circumvented through the use of kin ties. 
That is, one woman pays the tax to sell in this market 

lace and keeps a kinswoman's or kinswomen’s stock with 
7 own, Seven women are involved in this type of 
arrangement. In one instance (C in fig. 1), this is largely for 
storing purposes. A woman who sells full-time in the 
market place keeps her mother's and her mother’s sister s 
stock with her own when these two, who are part-time 
sellers in the city, come in from the country to sell several 
times a week. (They also live with the paying woman 
while in Port-au-Prince.) However, the two who do not 
pay the tax sell in the strect and not in the marker place. 
In theory, women who sell in the strect also pay a tax of a 
gourde per day, but there tsa good chance of selling without 
paying because the women arc constantly walking about 
as they sell. The kinswoman in this unit who pays the tax 
sometimes tears her sheet of tax tickers in half, giving part 
to her aunt or mother. If one ts stopped by the inspectors, 
che will claim to have lost the rest of the tickets. When 
trading in the market place is slow, the women who sell 
in the street will help their paying kinswomen sell, or take 
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part of her stock out into the street. The reverse also takes 
place. 

In another instance (A in fig. 1), two women have a 
similar arrangement; one pays the tax, and the other some- 
times keeps her stock, which she sells in the street, i the 
paid place. As in the previous example, the non-paying 
marketer only sells in the city several times a week, And 
both women occasionally sell for cach other. Although 
they stand in affinal relationship, these two are also ritual 
cCO-parcnts, 

The women in the third instance (E in fig. 1), unlike the 
other two examples, both sell in the market place full- 
time. However, one is very old and does less selling. At 
first these two claimed cognatic tics but later admitted that 
this was not the case. 

Castial avoidance of the tax does take place among the 
other kinswomen, as when a woman with a small amount 
of left-over stock will put it in with her selling partner's 
when the tax-collectors come around. 






ail 


Fic. 2. WOMEN SELLING IN THE MARKET 





Among these women there arc key sellers around whom 
the rest are oriented. Two claim to have inherited their 
selling places from their mother. The elder of these two 1s 
the principal poultry-seller. She has the largest amount of 
capital, the largest number of credit arrangements with 
=: ee Pe the largest stock and, as a result, the most 
buyers. However, she sells with several other women 
(B in fig. 1), and together they employ a boy porter. 

Although there are specific working units, women may 
be involved in several overlapping arrangements. A large 
group of women (D in fig. 1) go to buy together once a 
week at a rural market just outside the city. This buying in 
a group benefits both sellers and buyers. Rather t 
individually searching out_ stock, the poultry-retailers 
station themselves in front of the one dry-goods store. Thus 
sellers know where to come, and have a better chance of 
finding a buyer among all of them, without having to 
spend time wandering around the market place. And by 
coming to buy in a group, these women can, to some 
extent, determine price through group bargaining, and 
through asking one another's opinion on the quality of 
stock, It is probably safer and surer for the sellers to deal 
with an established group. Buying of large amounts of stock 
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is done on a credit basis, and | would suspect that the whole- 


saler might be more willing to sell on credit to one of the 
members of this established group than to an individual 
buyer. Yet another significant factor is that all of the 17 
poultry-retailers are from this area originally, and all say 
that they have claims in family land here. But more 
important, they claim to have access to both loans and 
credit in the area. For instance, one borrows money from 
the local magistrate, another from the owner of the dry- 
goods store, On the day when I accompanied them, seven 
women bought approximately 50 turkeys, 60 chickens and 
70 pigeons. 

When these women sell in the city market place, they 
sit in a line along one side of a thoroughfare, Thus the 
prospective buyer is more likely to find what she wants in 
the stock of the group, viewed collectively, than in the 
stock of any single unafhiliated seller. These women do not 
compete for buyers. One of the sellers came in with a large 
stock of more than 50 fowls which she had just acquired 
on credit from a wholesaler, with whom she had a buying 
agreement. When a customer came by, she let her sister 
offer her left-over stock and even helped her bargain. She 
did not offer any of her own stock until the buyer asked to 
see it. There is an elaborate bargaining ritual, but the sellers 
say the buyer usually knows what she wants before she 
comes to buy, and my own observations corroborate this 
assertion of the sellers. 


Rights and Duties Expressed in Kin Ties 


Among all the sellers in this market place there is an 
a ye but nonetheless genuine tendency towards oligo- 


poly (i.e. group “monopoly’), since sellers ask more when 
deali Semere buyers than when dealing with 


ne with ° 
the poor. A small measure of rice is sold for 40 centimes to 
the buyer who is recognized as *bourgeots’ and 30 centimes 
to the poor buyer. Since poultry is rarely bought by the 
poor in this market place, I had no opportunity of seeing 
a double set of prices at work in poultry sales. But the 
women did sell eggs for less to the poor buyer. Yet the 
degree of economic cooperation among the ultry-sellers 
who are kin is much greater than is genset true in the 
market place. There are certain statements which I can 
make about the rights and dutics among these women 
which are based both on their explanations and on my 
direct observations. They say that it is good to have family 
selling together because they live together, and they love 
one another. If one has family, they will protect each other: 
ey will lend cach other money without interest: they 
will buy for cach other and sell for cach other if one is sick. 
And family will not rob each other. From my observations, 
kin will sell for each other if one is sick or unable to come. 
They also buy for cach other. All the women say thar one 
does not pay interest on loans from kin, though one does 
not like to borrow from a kinsman in the same trade. 
Women who are kin will lend each other stock if one is 
short, and several times one in need of cash sold several 
fowl to another. 

There is a tendency for women not related to the group 
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to try to claim cognatic ties with someone in it; within the 
group itself, women who are distantly related affines also 
may try to create ficious cognatic tes. | have indicated in 
fig. 1 instances of ritual kin ties where one woman becomes 
the co-parent of another by baptizing her child. The ritual 
tics are between two women who stand in an affinal 


relation to each other, and between a woman and a member 


of the group with which she has a working arrangement 
but no cognatic ties. I did find one case of strong friendship 
between a member of the kin group and a woman who 
sold next to her but who was not a kinswoman. However, 
they had also become ritual kin and this entitled the friend 
to come and buy with the large group (D), and the two 
women sold for each other, although they claimed that 
they would not lend each other money. 


Summar y 


These sets of kin, the members of which sometimes work 
so closely in coordination as to be termed {groups are 
bilaterally organized and appear voluntary. There is one 
woman who does not have any working arrangements. 
Yet she still would be extended certain rights and she would 
be expected to reciprocate. 

The women say that the reason why there are so many 
kinswomen selling together is that one came, made a profit, 
and told another Kinswoma to come. a , -and- 
egg-selling appears to be less speculative than the marketin 
Phebe han and vegessbles there may have been 
more encouragement to establish stable kin-affiliated selling 

roups. These first-generation full-time urban sellers have 
found economic advantages in using kin ties. In a situation 
where there are no strongly established business ethics, 
these market women are using bilateral kinship network 
for security and trust in carrying out commerce. However, 
this seems a transitional situation in several ways, most 
important of which is that the daughters of these women 
are going into other jobs, By the very fact that they are 
urban dwellers, these poultry-retailers have given their 
daughters new opportunities via education. And rather 
than continue in their mothers’ commerce, they are 
exerting some degree of choice in what they will do. 
However, their mothers, too, share their higher aspirations.® 





Notes 
' Ficld work was carried out during July, August and the be- 
ginning of September, 1961, when I was onc of two students in the 
held with Dr. S. W. Mintz. Iam very grateful to Dr. Mintz for his 


help and supervision in the field and for much of the suppl nentary 
material contained in this article on rural marketing poultry and 


eggs and their relation to Haitian society. 

* ‘Bourgeois’ is the term used by the market women themselves 
to describe their customers, most of whom they consider to be of a 
higher class than themselves. 

7S. W. Mintz, “A Tentative Typology of Eight Haitian Market- 

laces,’ Revista de Ciencias Sociales, Puerto Rico, Vol, IV, No. 1 
f960) , p. 36. 

4 Ibid., p. 24. 

‘A significant factor, but one on which I have not enough data, 
is that these women are largely responsible for the economic support 
of their children. None of the women have men living with them 


in the city; four of the 17 are still in some kind of union with a man, 
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for three I have no information, but the other 1o are no longe 
any kind of union, Certainly the ages of these women are significant, 
especially in the light of R.. Smith’s findings in British Guiana; those 
with young children claim to have some kind of arrangement with 
a man whom they call ‘husband,’ but even m these instances, at 
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least one ‘husband’ contributes very little to the children’s economic 


* Lam indebted to Professor Firth, Mrs, Lorraine Lancaster and 
Dr. Mintz for their suggestions and criticisms of earlier drafts of this 
article. 


OBITUARY 


Edward Franklin Frazier: 1895-1962 
Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, the distinguished American 
234 Negro sociologist, who died on 17 May, 1962, was 
Head of the Department of Sociology in Howard 
University for 25 years. Though best known in North America— 
he held office in the American Sociological Society for a number 
of years and was its President in 1948—, Frazier also spent some 
time in Europe. He was head of one of U.N.E.5.C.O.'s social 
sciences departments and a visiting lecturer in several British 
universities, and he received the Honorary Degree of LL.D. from 

Edinburgh University in 1960. 

Virtually all Frazier’s writing has to do with race relations, In 
the United States a preoccupation with race quite often means a 
preoccupation with the American Negro to the exclusion of all 
other forms of group conflict. Frazier's books, particularly The 
Negro in the United States and Black Bourgeoisie, document the 
history and modern sociology of Negro Americans more fully 
and succinctly than the works of any other author. But he did not 
fail to stress that contacts between races are to be seen as a phase 
of a world process. Important, too, for methodological reasons, 
was Frazier’s realization that no valuable study of race relations 
can be confined to interpersonal relations and attitudes. He never 
lost sight of the fact that in order to understand why Negroes as 


a racial minority are assimilated to, but not integrated within, 
American society it is necessary to study the wider political and 
economic factors bearing upon their position. | 

Both in his writing and in conversation, Frazier’s style was 
trenchant and to the point, In the view of those who look bene- 
volently upon Negroes in general bur oppose any change in their 
status, he was not ‘the proper type’ of Negro. Nevertheless, 
although as personally involved as any other Negro of sensitivity 
in the cause of racial minorities, Frazier had the rare faculty of 
being able to detach himself when objectivity required it: his 
Black Bourgeoisie—tegarded as unduly satirical by some members 
of the Negro middle class—is proof of this. 

Satirical Frazier could certainly be, and he frequently used his 
saan experience of race relations to poke fun at the colour 
ine, sparing the idiosyncrasies and foibles of neither party, and 
least of all fis own. Part of this skill as a raconteur Frazier derived 
from the warmth of his personality and he will long be remem- 
bered for this quality by all who knew him as well as for the 
sharpness of his wit and intellect. Social anthropologists are 
specially in Frazier’s debt because he showed in advance of most 
of his fellows that the sociological way to study race relations is 
in terms of social structure. 

KENNETH LITTLE 


SHORTER NOTES 


Three Zande Texts.* By Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard, M.A., 
PD, F.B.A., Instinite of Social Anthropology, Uni- 
735 versity of Oxford 
I present these three Zande texts because of their 
and also in the hope that others, Africans or 
Europeans who are in, or have been in, Africa, may publish 
variations of the themes of the texts or let me know of their 
existence. The first text is a conundrum, familiar co us as the 
problem of the fox, the goose and the bag of com." A canoc will 
only take you and one of the three in one load across a nver, so 
how do you manage to get them across without the fox beng 
left with the goose and eating it or the goose being left with the 
corn and cating it? The answer is that you first ferry the goose 
across; then you return and take the corn over; then you put the 
se back in the canoe and take it back to the side you started 
‘om; then you take the fox across and leave it with the corn and 
you return once more to ferry the goose across. This is so compli- 
cated a problem that it can scarcely have been invented again and 
again, and | am therefore interested in determining its distribution 
in Africa. It certainly has a very wide distribution, too wide for it 
to have been a recent introduction from Europe. It occurs among 
the Ba-Ila where there are four passengers—a ey arat, a goat 
and a basket of com. ‘The problem was insoluble. When their 
owner started off with the leopard the rat commenced to cat the 
corn. When he started off instead with the rat the leopard began 
* Publication of this paper has been assisted by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, received through the author, 
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to eat the goat. What should he do? Should he sacrifice the rat 
or the leopard? He felt he could part with neither, so the Ma 
solution is that he stayed where he was (Edwin W, Smith and 
Andrew Murray Dale, The Ia-speaking Peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia, 1920, Vol. II, p. 333). Obviously, as the story spread, 
the characters had to change as local conditions varied. In the 
Fanti area of the coastal strip of Ghana (information given by Mr. 
Charles Van Dyck) they are a peasant and his belongings, a fox, 
a hen and corn. The peasant first takes the hen across, leaving the 
fox and the corn together. He then returns alone and ferries across 
the corn, leaving the fox on the other side of the river. But as he 
cannot leave the corn with the hen he returns with the hen and, 
leaving it on the side of the river from which they started, he 
ferries the fox across. Finally, leaving the fox with the com, he 
collects the hen. Among the Soli people of Lusaka District of 
Northern Rhodesia (information given by Mr. Isaac Mumpansha) 
the passengers are a leopard, a goat and a basket of grain. First the 
man takes the goat across. He then retums and fetches the leopard. 
He then returns to fetch the grain, taking the goat with him and 
leaving it by itself on one bank while the leopard and the gram 
are together on the other bank. Then he goes to fetch the goat. A 
version of the problem is also found paket given by Mr. 
David Phiri) among the Shona of Southern Rhodesia, Among the 
Acholi of Uganda the characters are a leopard, a goat and some 

rass (information given by Mr. Okot). The solution is the same: 
td ry the goat across; then come back and take the grass over, 
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leave it with the grass; then return to collect the goat. The dis- 


tribution between Ghana, the Rhodesias and Uganda is wide. In 


the version of the Azande of the Sudan, given below, the characters 
are a hyana, bushbuck and bean leaves. 


ka mo guari ki di ghodi na zege na 

¢ abapu, fue gure mo ki ye na agi 
ae re ki da pati bakere ime. ono mo 
na huinda zege a banda ti lita ghodi, 
mo ki ni banda ghodi a banda ti 
lita kpe ebopu. gu kurungha du ti 
neba gu ieee re, st i Rina will toni 
¢ lengbe tipa aboro we ghua, ka 
aboro du biata si ki uke a wka ku 
ime yond yo. gini pai ka imo mangi 
ka sect na gan ac? bonbike bea 
mo di rege sa na ono kuringha yo 
ki ¢ gbodi na kpe abapu w liti ra a 
lite, na ka mo di kpe abapu na mo 
kurungha yo ki ¢ zege ne ghodi u 
litt ra a lite, gini gw ka mo susi 
mbate dagha agi ae re ko mbiti yo? 


me di kina ghodi mbata ki gust ru 
ku mbiti yo, kie sege na ke abaya, 
bowbilen fea u fi ae ait ise 
berewe kei di kpe abapu ki md ma 
ni fue ghodt ku mbiti yo. mi ki tae 
kpe abapu yo, mi ki di ghodi 
bercwe na mel kei tae ca nebiti yo di 
zepe ni, mi ki di rege, ki ¢ ghodi 
hana, mi ki mdw na zege ki ¢ ra na 
kpe obapa mbiti yo. mt ki ni me ka 
ga berewe ku sa yo, ki di ghodi ki 
yega nau fuo zege na kpe abapu, 
Jue gure mo ki ni mo ka ga hu 
kpuro yo. 


ka mo e¢ zege na gbodi u ki litt ru 
a lita, ka mo ¢ ghodi na kpe abapu 
wok liti ra a lita dunduke, me 
mrarngi wai ? 


You go and take a bushbuck, a 
hyana and bean leaves. Then 
you bring all these things to the 
edge of an expanse of water. But 
you take care that the hyrna 
docs not cat the bushbuck and 
that the bushbuck does mot cat 
the leaves, The canoe at the edge 
of this water is a very small one, 
sufficient for two persons only, 
and if there were three it would 
tum over in the water with 
them, How would you manage 
to get these things across? For if 
you take the hyena with you in 
the canoe and leave the bush- 
buck with the leaves it would 
eat them. And if you take the 
leaves with you in the canoc and 
leave the hyana with the bush- 
buck it would cat it, Which of 
these things would you first 
take across the water? 

I first take the bushbuck and pass 
it to the other side, leaving the 
hyana with the bean leaves, for 
it does not cat them. Then I 
return and take the leaves and 
go with them after the bushbuck 
to the other side, [ then leave the 
leaves there, and | take the bush- 
buck again with me and leave it 
on the side where the hyxna is. 
I take the hysna and leave the 
bushbuck in its place, and [ take 
the hyana and leave it with the 
bean leaves on the other side. 
Then | go back again and I take 
the bushbuck and return with it 
after the hyana and the bean 
leaves. After that you return 
home. 

lf you leave the hyarna with the 
bushbuck it will eat it, and if 
you leave the bushbuck with the 
bean leaves it will cat them. So 
what would you do? 


The second text is a very short one. It embodies an observation 
that might be made anywhere and therefore have arisen again and 
again quite independently. A very small animal like a shrew or 
mouse oF fat is in normal circumstances only likely to be seen 
dead in a clear place such as a path, and it is therefore understand- 
able that a story could arise from this fact as a fanciful explanation 
of it. There is an old belief in England that a shrew cannot cross a 
path and live. I have not Giciad through the literature to trace 
the distribution of this idea in Africa, but as I have recorded it 
among peoples so culturally unlike as the Nuer and the Azande 
one might draw the inference that it is very common, Among 
oe Nuer pare = Pindehonete uttered conditional curses, 

rewmouse said that if ever giraffe ate grass it would dic, and 

iraffe said that if ever shrewmouse mel path ic would dic 
(Nuer Religion, 1956, pp. 169f.), In the Zande version, given below, 
the contestants are elephant and ndari, a rat (or perhaps a shrew) 
with a strong and unpleasant smell. a 
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ani na zunga 1 rt na mbara, u ki 
ya fu mbara we, ka kiwe bingba 
ru mbara a ki kpali a kpala gebe, 
mbar ki yar fu rowe, ka wt yall 
hangili gene wo ki kpi a kpi ni be 
fa. oon bi ra, na ghanga o ri: a ki 
du mi kere fufu mya. 
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It [rat] and elephant excha 

Pah eh said . clephant that i 
the spear grass pierced elephant 
st eld coy ee eG Blea hant 
said to rat that if it cut across a 
path it would at once die. It [the 
rat] is a black animal with a long 
nose; and it has a very strong 
odour. 


The third text is included in this article because it seems to mie 
to have some philosophical significance. We have sometimes been 
told that primitive peoples do not have a clear idea of causality. 
Here is an example to the contrary. In what is said to be a very old 
story a chain of causation is related in such a way as to make it 
clear that such fault as there is goes back to some act about which 
the immediate disputants have no knowledge and for which they 


have no res 
are found elsewhere in Africa. 


anebali ni guari ki metedi muuo na 
du sande, gbate ki mi ya bi mine 
sande re, uw ki ni mo ka bakaya a 
fipa gaw fiae. w ki ni li anghali a li 
hindi, ba ngbali ki ni mo ke ronda 
ru ti katakpa re, kure ki ni gaa gat 
boca. phate kei ni mo ka gu, mi da 
Nee Hi sung nena yo; atikawari 
gi ngva oingw wv rogo re wo kina ti 
r, nga longo rogo gaw will due. 
ghate ki ta sunge rego gu meua re 
kure Katakpa ru ki ni mo ka toga 
ko fi longo ; aki ai ya bi kare tf ma 
w ki ni guari rogo gu wene ba rw re 
ni Lina ofa, 


u ki ni ore @ ora hindi bi ai i ku 
sima yo fuo dagado. dagado ki ni ya 
at rtd kei mi Ruerw a hoara sima yo 
kine be ru fu longo, mbiko ani 
ad keda nga ram kporo mbata na 
longo fe. basimara ki ni oro a ora 
ena ki nt ndu ka zora kina ku 
dogero yo fi mgua nga puso; uw ki 
mibakadt bat ri he Wa cae 
dogoro kei windio lew guru, 


mbara ki nt kati yo ma ba wore ru, 
hint ye a ye kind? ki kuru ko ti 
puso, wiki tal ogo ru ki kati pruco, 
hi tt ku sande, u ki die ki mbirt 
cu ki kati gu berewe, si ki ni ye 
aye kinds ki yauwa kina mgongo ne 
ni bakerc ume ohe, kei imi a ima 
ghegbere. uw ki ni mo ka zwbo ni ofo 
rego bakere dogore. u ki ya u oro 
ndu ra ki ni st king aur basin 


i degoro yo. 


inhara ki ni ya wu si hasimer wa 
gure kina we ki gbadi nanburw yo 
ki ni zi gu mewo nga bagau. si kei 
ni mo ke ghia ghi hindi, atikeweri 
apipe a kust para ra a kusa ma 


sibility. 1 shall be glad to know if similar stories 


Termites built clay over some 
francolin saw the grass on the 
ground it began to scratch at it 
to get at its food. It went on 
eating the termites until a big 
termite nipped its shin and blood 
flowed copiously, Then fran- 
colin flew away and alighted on 
a branch; and it happened that 
there was a snake, longo, in his 
little hole at the foot of this tree 
on which it settled. When fran- 
colin had settled on the tree the 
blood from its shin began to fall 
in drops on to the smake, and 
when it saw the blood on its 
coils it departed from its nice 
home with all 

It went on fecing till it fell into 
a burrow where there was a 
tortoise. When the tortoise saw 
the snake it came out of the 
burrow and left its home to the 
snake, for it had never before 
shared a home with a fonge 
snake. Tortoise went on fleeing 
ill i descended into a marsh at 
the foot of a puse tree; and there 
it made itself comfortable, and 
marsh mud completely covered 


it. 

An elephant started off with 
much noise, and it came along 
oll it reached the puso tree. Then 
it stretched out its trunk and 
broke off a fruit of the tree, and 
when it fell to earth it picked it 
up and swallowed it. Ir broke 
off another one and it came 
down and hit it on the spine 
badly, It started off with all 
speed into the great marsh. But 
as it was about to move away it 
trod on tortoise under the marsh 
mud. 

Lefage be. trod on aoe 
ike that, a spark sprang out o 
its behind and alighted on the 
grass called bagaw, It caught fire, 
and it so happened that soldier 
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awira ku aru gamit ngba yaro, wre 
kei nf ye ki nf zo ra a zo dunduko 


na para ra, awira dunduko; sf ki 


ni danga ni tiv, 


we ki fa ndu ka tiwa apipi ki kevrw 


a kura bambu ra yo dunduko, ki ni 
ya ami gumba nga gi pai re sini ru 
wai ka enga, ada ni tona mbura gi 


pai re, ami ni ru ti ni ka gbi ne 
awira dunduko, coli ni Ronis 
ni zungu a zuinga kuku ngarag 
godogho, ami ki ni ndu a nd | lernali 
kina ko yo sia ye ni, ami ki bi fuo 
mbara, ani ki ni pe ea pe kinds ki 
nde bf mbaras ami ki ta bt mbara 
ani ki nf zim a cia nl ba sa, 
kind ya fu rue kina ru du ni enge 
si pal rest awira ni gbi ti ni dun- 

mberd ki ni ya fil ra we a 
nea wot. ami adv ko yo pai ni 
mncrygi rH i ti puso yo. 


ami ki ni di mbara ki ni ndu a modu 
hindi ki kuru ko ti puso yo. mbara 
ki ni ya fu ra we uni ta ye kara 
ru ere, puso ki ni kati a kata ali yo 
ei i yd ru aur neongo mi. st 
dwn ni ya oro fi ni ki ni mo ka a 
basimaru. @ nga gaw pai ti mi wa 
sa te. apipe ki ta zoga be te mbara 
ot hei 1 Soest be ra Y ti 

amar, ki ni ya gamit pai ma kina 
rel, faostrmern bial ye far whe git 
pai fini te. ani ndic fue gu wo nga 
longo, mbike una ye ka danda ru, 
nga hasimaru, rogo gau wene sima 
uw du rege. 


anti kei ni di basin ki ni mua 
nda Rind: ki kuru ko yo du longo ni. 
hasimara ki ya fu ra longe du re ma 
ye ka danda ru rogo gaw were sima, 
ami kej ta zoga be ti basimaru ami 
ki ni zi kina longo kei ni ya fu nu 
we gamit pai na kina ru. longo ki 
ni ya fit ro we gon pai ti ni te, 
mali oa ioe im ~soehredtbals 
fan gua Fogo gau will die ; 
ghate ni ye ka do rw ti ni, wo ki ni 
nid ku rogo ga dagado sina. u ki 
ya ani ndu fue kina gbate. 


ami ki di longo kindi ki ni ndu a 
ndu bindi ki kuru fue ghate, ami ki 
Fecaay tee Wane ie a eee 
Al egg ah afoot 
gate ki ni ya fu ra we u si a enge 
FH paneer si a enge ti angbali. 
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ants were bringing out their 
eggs and their young at the 
entrance to their nest. The fire 
approached and burnt them and 
their eggs, and all their young; 
and it spread. When the fire 
spread and passed, the soldier 
ants all came our of their nest, 
and they said they would get to 
the bottom of this affair, who 
was the cause of it, that they 
should have been burnt up with 
all their young. They started off 
and went in column Pat 
the ashes of the fire, in 
continued on their way to peated 
it began. They saw elephants 
tracks, and they followed them 
till they saw the elephant; and 
when they saw it they scized it 
at once, and they said to it that 
it was it who started this affair 
in which all their young were 
burnt. Elephant said to them 
that it was not its responsibility. 
Let them go to the place where 
it suffered a misfortune beneath 
the puso tree. 


They took clephant and went 
with it to beneath the puso tree. 
Elephant told them that it was 
standing here when a fruit of 
the tree had broken off and 
struck it on its spine from above. 
That is why it ran off and how 
it came to tread on tortone. 
The responsibility did not lic 
with it. The ants then let ele- 
phant go and made ready to 
arrest tortoise, saying that their 
quarrel was with it. Tortoise 
told them that it was in no way 
responsible. Let them go after 
that longo snake, for it was that 
make which came to chase it, 
tortoise, from its nice burrow 
which it was in. 


They tock tortome and went 
with it to the place where longe 
was. Tortose sid to them 
‘there is longo who came and 
chased me out of my nice 
burrow.” So they released tor- 
toise and arrested the snake, 
telling it that their business lay 
with it. Longo told them that i 
was nothing to do with it, for 
it had already made a nice place 
for itself in ins lithe: hole in the 
tree when francolin came and 
drove it from it, and it went 
into tortoise’s burrow. It said 
let them go after francolin. 


They took longo with them and 
went and appeared before fran- 
colin. There they let longe go 
and seized francolin and told it 
that their business lay with it. 
Francolin said to them, ‘It did 


ni mo uw ka ndu ka bakaya gau 
meno tipa ga lier, si wu omi ta 
bakaya gow mine fi mi br ergbali ki 
fi mo ka nonda katakpa ni, si du 
ni gu ti ni be imisili ¢ ka ndu ka 
surge rogo ngua; atikawari ti € 
longe Kina tie. st duu leure keatalepas 
rant yaw fogo tt nt ko ti longo u ki 
ni mo ka ora. si ngha Ra att md 
kina ko yo div anghali mi, 


ami ki du a ndu hindi ki kuru ko 
yo du anghali mi ghate kei linghisi a 
we sid mang! ru. si du apipe ni pa 
u sana anghali ti mi anc ki mi mo 
ka zinga na kina vura ke ti apipe. 
toni . wf so bakere vura ‘ 0 me 
mn ie ha ep a apa ni 
a a ofp phe feat fa Sin keagh 
anghali ka ga na ni. ami ki ndu a 
nde keindi kei ta keura ku kepore yo 
ami ki rt bid adoli, apipe ki ni 
yo fu raw ka ami ¢ nga pure na 
angbali wa sa ye, nibike aboro bape 
ret ami, amet ki i fu nghaanga fu 
adoli tipa angbali, ki y3 kaart ¢ nga 
ra wa sa ya, anti mi Of ra kina were 
ki enge. 


adoli ki nai kuru na vura sa angbali 
kina semde yo, bambu angbali yo 
am ki ni neo be ce anghali a inno 
ni dungu ra. adoli ki ni ya we wa 
du ngbaanga du apipe a fu fura ke 
ami ¢c nga angbali wa sate, kina 
sogote ma ye ka nye dagha ra, ami 
ani bi angbali ka ami ae nga ra 
wet sa ya, anni ki so kita eure mi 
ranleuertabir at, 


si aboro na gumba zegino mi pa 
ngbanga. azande ni ya we aghia a 
bi vara be apipe, mbike arti ini bea 
ndu sa vurd susi azande, azande na 
mba ga yo sanza ko ti ni dedede, 
ke boro mangi kurani nghiadu nti 
imi ni ki ya ‘nda, mi a ora pati re 
areme wa adel pati anghali, mibake 
adoli ni oro a org pati angbali kiri- 
kiri ka ba a do st o ka anghali 
kuru rego ka bata ya. aghia a ini 
ga yo bomoi be kina apipe, mbiko 
ami na tona pa bomei vara. apipe 
na adoli, ani yt so via na anghali 
kindi dagba ra. si ki ni mo ka 
nyasd ku ere ni ga azande ghanga 


hengusitinguas pal, 
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not start with me at all, it 
started with termites. When I 
wen to scratch my grass to look 
for food, when | was scratching 
my gras a big termite bit my 
leg. That ts why I flew, for the 
pain of it, to go and settle on a 
branch; and it happ: that the 
snake was beneath, so that the 
blood from my shin dripped on 
fo it and it ran away. Let us go 
to seck out the termites.’ 


They went and arrived at where 
the termites were. Francolin set 
forth exactly what had happened 
to it. Now when the soldier 
ants were about to ask the ter- 
mites about it they became angry 
and attacked the soldier ants. 
They fought a Sas hen 
between them, and termites 
and soldier ants died. The 
soldier ants then carried off the 
corpses of the termites and de- 
parted with them, and when 
they arrived back at their nest 
they summoned the adoli ants. 
The soldier ants said to them, 
*never leave off war on termites, 
for they have a debt to settle." 
They imposed a pledge on the 
adoli ants with regard to ter- 
mites, saying, ‘never leave them 
in peace; as soon as you see them 
let fighting begin." 


The adoli came out to make war 
on the termites underground in 
their mound and slew them im 
great numbers. They said that 
since it was a pledge the soldier 
ants had given them they ITS 
never leave the berenleoyi0 Bossy 
hatred had come to a 

tween them, and whenever they 
see termites they must not avoid 
them but make war on them 


ferociously. 
So people recount it vores 
as something quoted at court. 


Avande say that their princes 
learnt how to make war from 
soldier ants, for they know how 
to make war better than the 
Azande do. From it all Azande 
derive some of their allusions. 
If a man does ill to another and 
he is offended he will say “my 
friend, I shall run by you today 
as adoli ants run by termites,’ for 
the ants run round the termites 
rae 0 reer is nO gap 

which can escape. 
The princes learnt how to use 
scouts from soldier ants, for it 
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Mates 

"| give this version from memory. It is not given in Stith Thom- 
son's Motif-Index of Polk-Literature. Mrs. Ettlinger informed me that 
in parts of Europe the characters are wolf, goat and cabbage, and 
they are so piven in the Motif-Index, 3. H. 506.3, 1956, p. 419. 

* A famuliar sight in Affica is that of a column of black soldier 
ants on the way to raid a mound of termites, on which they feed. 
The adoli also live on termites. They are red ants which live under- 
ground, im appearance not unlike the little red pinching ant, but 
even smaller. 


Some Notes on the Kwaja Smiths of Bamenda. By Dy. M. 
9} 3 6 D. WW. Jeffreys, University of the Witwatersrand, 


Johannesburg. With shree teat figures 

Abour the middle of 1941 I was detailed by the 
Nigerian Government to investigate the possibilities of increasing 
the output of locally made ison Tes baci the German sub- 
marines had so restricted the importation of European hoes that 
there was the serious prospect of famine occurring among the 
local peasant farmers for lack of implements wherewith to farm. 
These notes are extracted from a voluminous report sent on to 
Goverment. 

Kwaja is a little hamlet of ironworkers situated in the north- 
west of the old Bamenda Division. The place was off the beaten 
track and was seldom visited by District Officers. Ar the time of 
my visit, the old order was beginning to change. Until a few years 
earlicr the entire population had lived in a state of complete 
nudity, In 1941 many, but nor all, of the men were wearing small 
strips of cloth and the women home-made pubic fringes. I had 
been informed that these ironworkers worked entirely naked. 
They agreed thar this was the case but explained that it was done 
to prevent their loincloth from being bum by the sparks springing 
from the worked iron. As however other smiths working in loin- 
cloths do not get their loincloths burne ! felt that their explanation 
was a rationalization of the situation. 

Kwaja, a Mfumte tribal town, was founded by a blacksmith 
called Messa. 1 asked to see Mewa’s grave, and a spot outside an 
occupied hut was shown to me, but there was nothing to mark 
the place. Nearby were some stones round a small monolith; these 
belonged to an agricultural shrine. Messa was followed by Lint- 
sen, who had a son Gimfe, who married a women called Njemitu, 
and their son was Njunsa. By right Njunsa, a man well advanced 
in years, should be the village head, bur he is not. That post is 
held by Lawan. Njunsa then gave the following genealogy. 
Nsommi, a Kwaja man, had a son called Tembe, who married a 
woman called Mfcyang, and their son was the present Lawan, 
As Lawan was unable to link wp with Messa, the founder of 
Kwaja, I asked how he came by fe post of village head. Njunsa 
then explained what had happened. Njunsa said that Lawan was 
not really the village head, bur only the Court Chief or the 
Government Chicf, and that he, Njunsa, was really the village head 
bue being a blacksmith he did not have time for Court work and 
tax-collection and so had put Lawan into the post. However, both 
men were members of the Mfumte Native Court. Lawan, unfortu- 
nately, has served a sentence of three years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour for embezzling tax. 

Mesa, the blacksmith who founded the present Kwaja village, 
came from the village of Andri which was an offshoot from the 
rown of Binkwet. In ro4e all these villages attended the Mfumte 
Native Court. The village head of Binkwet was Ndoge who died 
in 1940. Binkwet, however, derives from a Mbembe tribal village 
also called Kwaja where there are still blacksmiths. It seems thar 
the best craftsmen migrated from Mbembe to found Kwaja vill 
in the Mfume tribe. The Kwaja smiths are today reputed to 
much better than those in Mbembe. Though there are smiths in 
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the two Mfumre towns of Lus and of Koffa they do only small 
work, such as making spearheads and daggers, whereas these 
Kwaja smiths fashion hoes and shovel money (fig. 1). | weighed a 
specimen of this money and found it to weigh 4.5 [b. The local 
name for it is svili. 





Fic. 1. KWAJA SHOVEL MONEY 


Today most of the inhabitants of Kwaja are years farmers, 
and there are in existence only six smithies, shared by seven 
smiths. I asked for the reason of the preponderance of farmers 
because the village was founded by a blacksmith and not by a 
farmer. I was told that though Messa was a blacksmith he was also 
a farmer and when he migrated from Andn, he looked for an 
uninhabited area where he could farm. Such a spot was Kwaja. At 
the time most of his descendants had given up smithing, which 
was never a full-time occupation, and had concentrated on 
farming. 

The tools used by these smiths are an anvil of ite and stone 
hammers, of which there are two shapes, hanacle Has faced and 
bevel-faced (fig. 2). Of each type there are two distinct weights. 
rook the weights of five teach type of these hammers as follows: 


flat-faced, heavy: $6, 45, 43, 36, 36 Ih.; 


flat-faced, light: 20, 27, 24, 20, 20 Ib.; 
bevel-faced, heavy: 20, 27, 18, 17, 17 [h.; 
bevel-faced, light: 7, 7, 7. 4 § tb; 


In addition, they used a round stone hammer for crimming u 
the surface of the anvil and for truing the faces of ieee 
hammers. OF five of these round stone truing hammers four 
woe 4 [b. and one weighed 2 [b, There was one instrument in 
use here which I did not see anywhere else, namely a wooden 
block with grooves in it for stead ying the iron plate when being 
fashioned into shovel money. 





Fic. 2. FLAT AND BEVEL-FACED STONE HAMMERS 


No smelting is done today in cither Mbembe or Mfume tribal 
areas, though excellent iron ore is available locally. The Kwaja 
smiths state that they use scrap iron for their work. This scrap is 
bought wherever it can be found. In the days of their fathers, 
however, bloom or pig was purchased from the Mbebji smeleers. 
The present Kwaja smiths state that they have never bought any 
bloom from the Mbebji foundrymen. | 

ering to the ised custom in both Mfumte and Mbembe 


tribes of paying dowry in shovel money there are large local 
reserves of wrought iron which can be drawn upon to make hoes 


and it is quite a common thing for part of the shovel money to be 
converted into a hoe. 


Ifa man brings his own scrap iron to a Kwaja smith and has it 


converted into a hoe he pays for the work done with two large 
calabashes of a palm wine. He does not work in the Kwaja smith's 
farm in part payment for the work done in fashioning the hoe. 
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Fic. 3. A KWAJA SMITHY 


The smithy, unlike other smithics in the Bamenda Division 
which are rectangular, is a round hut with a low pe of 
vertical stakes for an outside wall and a grass thatched roof. No 
mud or plaster is used on the walls (fig. 3). Inside the hut over its 
entrance is tied a bunch of certain herbs and another bunch is tied 
to the roof opposite the entrance. Before work commences a 
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libation of palm wine is poured out beneath each of these bunches 
of herbs and the aid of Messa is invoked, but his aid is also invoked 
for the easy working of the farms and for good cro; 

The following customs connected with the craft and irs members 
were noted. The wooden-shafted iron hook or rabble, used for 
hauling red-hot metal out of the hearth and called by them konlan 
is the centre of an annual sacrifice, in which a fowl is slaughtered 
and its blood allowed to fall on the konlan whereupon Messa is 
invoked for good crops and iron work in the ensuing year. Sexual 
continence was observed by the smiths while working at the 
aos EI woman, not even a smith’s daughter, was allowed 
within the smithy. There were no marriage restrictions on the 
smiths nor on the members of their family, nor were there any 
food tabus. Burials were normal, 


Horniman Museum Lectures, Autumn, 1962 

Among the free illustrated lectures of anthropo- 
237 logical interest to be given on Saturday afternoons 
: at 3.30 p.m. at the Horniman Muscum, Forest Hill, 
London, $.E.23, are the following: 27 October, F. Mann, ‘Origin 
and History of Chinese Acupuncture’; 3 November, Professor 
E. Harich-Schneider, “Old Court Dances in Japan’; 17 November, 
P. Crossley-Holland, * Music among the Tibetans’; 24 November, 
A. F. Shore, "Ancient Egyptian Painting’; 1 December, Miss 
©. Tufnell, * Dress and Omament in Biblical Times": § December, 

B. Reynolds, ‘Magic and Witcheraft Practices in Barotseland.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Determinants of Differential Cross-Cousin Marriage. 
23 Cy. MAN, 1962, 47, 179 


Sim,—Since Dr. Cohen has taken the trouble to write 

to you in culogy of Dr. Coult’s paper I feel impelled 
to express the contrary opinion that Dr, Coult’s argument is of no 
importance since it rests on a terminological confusion which has 
been expounded on many occasions but most recently by Dr. 
Foodney Needham (Smucture and Sentiment, Chicago, 1962). | 
sugeest that Drs. Coult and Cohen could study Dr. Needham’s 
monograph with considerable advantage. 

The basic confusion is that the ethnographical literature relating 
to unilateral forms of cross-cousin marriage tends to mix up two 
entirely different phenomena. (i) An alleged preference for a marriage 
with an actual first cousin as against a varicty of other possible 
spouses, Such preferences undoubtedly exist and are seldom difficult 
to explain, given the circumstances of the situation. The literature 
seldom reports the statistical incidence of the preferred type of 
union in such cases, but where figures are given they are usually 
quite low. In some cases the " preference’ is merely a verbal formula 
which does not correspond to the facts at all—r_¢. Powell's discovery 
that our of 85 Trobriand marriages only one was with the supposedly 
preferred father’s sister’s daughter (H. A. Powell, ‘An Analysis of 
Present-Day Social Structure in the Trobriand Islands," unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1956, p. 314). (i) A prescriptive 
rule which requires that only women of one particular category of 
female relative may be considered as legitimate spouses. For example, 
as | have myself explained in various publications, a Kachin male 
may Icgitimately marry any female of the category mam, but 
marriage with a female of any other category (mi, mau, rat, ni, ma, 
hkri, mot, woi, sha, shu) would be a breach of customary rules. Rules 
of this kind are usually effective. Powell reported that most of his 
84 Torbriand marriages were between ‘persons who by some 
reckoning or another could have been counted before marriage as 
tabu to each other,” i.e. they stood in the correct prescribed 
ship. Certainly the same would be truc of the Kachins. I have no 
exact figures, bur the very great majority of marriages (in the 
traditional society) were with girls of the category nam. 
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Now it has been a regrettable convention among anthropologists, 
since the earliest days, to translate classificatory kinship categories 
by the closest equivalent relative in the English language scheme, 
Thus, in the Kirrwinan language of the Trobriands, the closest 
relative who ts a tehw is the father’s sister's daughter. In the Kachin 
case the closest relative who is a mam is the mother’s brother's 
daughter. It has thus come about that prescriptive rules such as these 
have very commonly been described as rules requiring marriage 
with ‘a particular cross-cousin,’ And then, from this error of descrip 
crt have a ae literature (of which Dr, Coulet's article is 

test example) which claims to ‘explain’ the prescriptive rules 
by logical arguments which asammne that the niin is in fact 
concemed with marriage with the fre cross-cousin. 

All this is fallacy. The societies which have been reported as 
having rules of ‘differential cross-cousin marriage’ do not, so far as 
[am aware, ever require that a man should marry his true cros- 
cousin. That being so, an explanation of such rules which is based 
in some particular jural tic between a man and his true cross-cousin 
is Wholly worthless from the start. EDMUND R. LEACH 
Fanulty of Archeology and Anthropology, University of Cambridge 


The Just-so So? A Spurious Tribal Grouping in Western 
9) 2 Sudanic History 


Siz,—It sometimes happens, especially when there is 
litth: work with primary sources, that mistakes in fact 
of in interpretation become embedded into the corpus of knowledge 
on a particular subject and are quoted time and time again without 
question, Such seems to be the case with an alleged group of people, 
variously called the So, or Soa, or Soy, who are supposed to have 
lived at one time in the Chad basin and who become more definite 
and real every time they are menti in the literature. 1 would 
ike to suggest here that a reassessment of the literature, plus a first- 
hand knowledge of Kanuri language and culture leads to a somewhat 
different conclusion. 
The traditions of the Kanuri people of the Chad basin indicate 
that when the second empire was founded at the new capital of 
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Bimi Gazargamo, about the end of the fiftenth century in the reign 
of Mai (king) Ali Ghajedeni, fighting increased against the So, The 
Kanuri are said to have fought repeatedly against these So through- 
out their long history. These oft mentioned people (Benton, 1913; 
Migeod, 1923; Palmer, 1926; Seliquer, 1945; Urvoy, 1949; David- 
son, 1949) are said to have been native to the Bornu area before the 
arrival of the Kanuri who pushed them back, subdued them and 
forced them onto the islands of Lake Chad where they founded the 
present-day Buduma tribe. They are also said to have founded cities 
south of Lake Chad, the remains of which can still be seen today, 
and to be the ancestors of the contemporary Kotoko south of the 
Lake. Kanuri traditions speak of the So as giants whom they finally 
vanquished after many tribulations, and many of the monarchs are 
described as having died in battle against the So. Stories of these 
‘giants’ can be found all over the Chad area, and well up into the 
desert, especially around Bilma (Palmer, 1936, p. 126). Migeod 
(1932, p. 22) claims to have found So implements, dubbed So because 
they were grow in manufacture and large m size, 

On the other hand, no people of this name exist today, nor are 
there any traces of a So language, and this in an areca where tribal 
names have a very well documented time depth going back at least 
00 years, The traditions suggest that the So were replaced by the 
Kanuri on the site of Birni Gazargamo, the Boru capital mentioned 
above. Investigations by Professor A. Rosman and myself at the site 
of the old capital in 1957 indicated no break or discontinuity what- 
soewer in the lower levels of cultural material in the rather limited 
arca in which test pits were sunk. Under the Kanuri material the soil 
is archrologically sterile, as far as we know. In other words the evi- 
dence suggests quite strongly that, at least in the area of the old 
capital, the Kanuri did not replace any other cultural tradition, 
unless the peoples living on the site used identical pottery techniques, 
and had no other distinguishing cultural materials. 

Another interesting and very illuminating point can be seen in the 
literature already extant on the So. Palmer (1926) in his introduction 
to the translation of Ibn Fartua’s history of twelve years of Mai Idris 
Alooma’s reign, points out that the word So is a general term used by 
the Kanuri to describe a series of tribes south of the city of Birm 
Gazargamo: 

* Mor far north of Kerwa lies the site of the famous town of Amsa- 
ka, the siege of which is so graphically described. From thence in the 
country northward back to Birni (capital of Bornu) on the Komad- 
ugu Yobe dwelt various indigenous peoples cognate to the modert 
Kotoko and Buduma who were in general called ““So".! (Palmer, 
1926, p. 6.) 

It should also be noted that the word So was at one time an 
Arabic wage in the Maghreb that referred generally to all dark- 
skinned peoples of the Sudan (ovill, 1933, p. 23). When it is realized 
that the first writers of Kanuri history must have been able to speak 
at least some Arabic, as well as using Arabic script, and that contacts 
with the Maghreb were well established, it is mot surprising that the 
Maghreb term for indigenous Sudanic pagans should be utilized to 
describe pagan peoples against whom the Kanuri were warring 
when they entered Bormu and sct up a kingdom, after their flight 
from Kanem, north-cast of Lake Chad. 

The So, or Soa, or Soy, were thus originally a congeries of tribes 
ranging from Lake Chad around the southern rim of Kanun hege- 
mony in Boru. The ruins at present dubbed So by French archaro- 
logists (Davidson, 1999) are probably Bagirm antecedents, or even 
early Kanuri garrisons south of Lake Chad which protected this 
border arca from incursions by the kingdom of Wadai to the cast. 
Any search for the So culture, or the So people, or tribe, as a dis- 
tinctive unit is thus doomed to failure, for there were not one but 
many So, who probably did not use this word to describe themselves. 
Many, if not all, of the peoples of this area have words to describe 
ethnic groups which are quite different from those used by these 
groups to refer to themselves. The Tiv are Munshi to the Hausa; the 
Hausa are Afuno to the Kanuri, who are in turn Beriberi to the 
Hausa, and so on. Furthermore, the scale of inclusiveness of terms 
is often quite confusing to the outsider. Thus the Kanuri have sub- 
groupings, and sub-subgroupings, some of which are old clans, 
same of which are incorporated ethnic groups, and all of which are 
named, traditionally. They also have words which refer to generic 
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qualities of many tribes in relation te we So is 
¥ robably such a generic term applied by carly Kanuri he orn 
Heat rlc slusnannoency usage to refer to non-Muslim peoples to 
the south of the capital of Biri Gazargamoasawhole. 
To examine and describe non-Kanuri cultures and societies In the 
Chad basin by using Kanuri categories of reference 15 flattering to 
the eminent part played by the Kanuri in the history of the area, but, 


objectively speaking, is not accurate. RONALD COHEN 

Department of Sociology and Anthropology, MeGill University, Montreal 
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Pastoral Customs. Cf Man, 1gf2, 101 
9) 4 O Ste,— With reference to the pastoral custom of stimu~ 


lating the flow of milk by blowing into the vulva of 

the cow mentioned in Dr. Sierksma’s notes, may | 
point out that this particular custom is far wider spread? I have 
seen the Fulani in the Bamenda division of the present Cameroons 
Republic adopt this practice. Kolb reported the custom im 1719 
among the Hottentots, and as Hottentot cattle are of Asiatic pro- 
venance the custom came in with those carly immigrants who 
introduced cattle to the local South African Hottentots, I do not 
accept Haddon's theory of a north-te-south migration of the 
Hottentors, — M. D. W. JEFFREYS 
University of the Witwatersrand 


Anthropology and History. C/. Man, 1962, 205 
| _ §m,—Did the reconciliation of anthropology and 
24] history begin only in 1950? I have always ¢ ted it 
: myself from Evans-Pritchard’s reconstruction of 
Anuak political history published in 1940. 


LUCY MAIP. 


Corrections. C/, MAN, 1962, 195, 197, 219 | 
© The Hon. Editor's attention has been drawn to the 
Q4-7 fact that PlateJa in the August issue, the general view 
of the ‘Corni Freschi* rock, has been reproduced 
from a laterally reversed print supplied with the article, as can be 
seen if the engraving, just visible at lower centre, is compared 
with the detail in Plate Je. This reversal should be noted by any 
who might wish to identify the rock with the help of this plate. 

Professor E. ©, James regrets that in his obituary notice of 
Professor B.ose (MAN, 1962, 197), his age was inadvertently given 
as $7 instead of 78; the dates given were correct, 

The author's proof of Mr. W. RK. G. Horton's letter in the 
September issue (MAN, 1962, 219) unfortunately reached the 
Hon. Editor late, and one correction is necessary. In the last 
paragraph, line 4, ‘external to itself” app by a regrettably 


plausible printer's error as ‘external to life.” 
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REVIEWS 


Les Indo-Européens: problémes archéologiques. By P. Bosch- 
9) 4 Gimpera, translated from Spanish into French by R. Lantier. 


Paris (Payot), 1961. re 283, 10 maps. Price NF 16 

This is a survey of large scope of much that has been 
said by linguists and archeologists on the Indo-European “mother 
tongue,” homelands, migrations, and formations of separate Indo- 
European groups. The author believes that the cradle of the Indo- 
European-speaking family must be looked for in Mesolithic Europe 
in the fifth or sixth millennium 8.c. In his conception, the first signs 
of the existence of several Indo-European groups are manifested in 
the emergence of the neolithic Danubian culture, a ‘Polish-Pontic’ 
culture and in their later offspring, the northern European Funnel- 
necked Beaker and Ponto-Caucasian cultures, The author secs 
‘Danubian infiltration’ in the Balkans and in the Appennine Penin- 
sula, With these or other movements are to be connected the 
appearance of carly Greeks in Greece, and of Luwians and Hittites 
in Anatolia, The Ponto-Caucasia group of the third and second 
millennia formed an early Indo-Iranian bloc, part of which spread 
to the Near East (Cassites) and to India (Hindu). Its northern branch 
spread westward and mixed with the local Indo-European peoples 
of Central Europe and with non-E ans in Fuussia, giving rise 
to new temporary formations (the Globular Amphora, Corded- 
Bartle-axe cultures). The early second millennium was a period of 
reorganization of cultures in Europe and many stable Bronze Age 
groups can be identified with some of the Indo-European speaking 
groups. However, linguistic evolution during the Bronze Age 
remained still in a fluid state, and only after the Late Bronze Age 
movements did a period of definitive development and of final 
linguistic crystallization begin, 

The salae of the set 2 in the fact that the reader will find a 
summary of many hypotheses, sound or unsound, reflecting the 
history of Indo-European studies. However, archrologists specializ- 
ing in the Balkans, eastern Europe, Anatolia, Siberia and central Asia 
will certainly be stirred by much controversial matter and by ways 
to circumvent much important data. The maps do not show pre- 
cisely the distribution of archaological cultures and some of them 
are out of date, Working in the field of western European archxe- 
logy, the author has not suificiently focused attention on castern 
Europe, particularly the Balkan peninsula and western Asia (the 
latter is not even included in the maps). This naturally has resulted 
in presentation of many hypotheses regarding the origin and spread 
of separate Indo-European groups that have no archxological and 
linguistic support—among them the origin of the Tokharians and 
Hittites in central Europe, of Hindu in the Caucasus, of Dacians in 
Hungary, of ancient Slavs in the central European Lausitz culture. 

In view of the rapidly accumulating archaological data in southern 
Russia, the Caucasus, and the area east of the Caspian Sea, the loca- 
tion of the Indo-European homelands (or rather of the Indo- 
European culture before its wide dispersal) m Europe becomes more 
and more questionable. These definitively show an enormous expan- 
sion to Europe and Anatolia in several consecutive waves: (1) to the 
North Pontic area, the Balkans, the Egean and western Anatolia at 
¢. 2400-2200 8,¢,, (2) to central and northern Europe and to central 
Anatolia at c. 2000 or the beginning of the second millennium #.c, 
The expansion caused much destruction and changed the old pattern 
of European and Anatolian cultures, It seems that the great move- 
ments were carried out not merely by a northern branch of the 
Indo-Iranian people, but by common ancestors in a less differentiated 
stage, whose wide dispersal and conquest of European and Anatolian 
cultures resulted in formation of many separate Indo-European 
groups. The author is right in stressing that separate Indo-European 
groups and languages were already in existence in the begmming of 
the second millennium and that even in the third millennium there 
was not a single Indo-European homeland culture, but it is nor 
certain at all that Danubian, Painted Pottery Tripolye (also linked 


by the author with the Danubians) and north European Funnel- 
necked Heaker cultures were Indo-European. 

When Bosch-Gimpera wrote his book, the stage of archxological 
research was not quite ripe for @eneral conclusions, but his attempts 
are admirable and will inspire a systematic and scholarly re-cxami- 
nation of all problems concerning the carly Indo-European culture, 
its expansion, and the process of formation of separate Indo- 
European cultures in Europe and Asia. MARIJA GIMBUTAS 


Witches: Investigating an Ancient Religion. Hy T. ©. Leth- 


| bridge. London (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 1962. Pp. x, 
744 162, index. Price one euined 

= It might be wondered whether this book merits 
review, but for its claim to be anthropology or *palao-theology,’ 
though orthodox theologians are called ‘religious parrots’ and in 
anthropology ‘the dogmatic tail is wagging the anthropological 
dog.’ Briefly the theme is that there was an ancient world-wide 
religion, the worship of a female deity, which when it was 
suppressed went underground as witchcraft. The first piece of 
evidence offered is a amall book, Aradia, or the Gospel of the Witches, 
published in 1899, which perhaps was pallor: ¢ In some way by 
vested interests” because it is now out of print and rare, This pur- 
ported to give an Italian tradition of the worship of Tana or Diana, 
and her daughter Aradia or Herodias, and the naked nocturnal 
rituals devoted to them. Next, Dr. Margaret Murray's God of the 
Witches is swallowed whole and its ‘good reasons for thinking that 
the Plantagenets were all devotees of the witch cult.” Unfortunately 
Dr. Murray's works were found to show ‘little, if any trace, of a 
goddess.” Burt our author plunges boldly on to affirm that ‘the 
great deity who made the universe and ordered the lives of men was 
female, She was Diana who, to the Greek world, was known as 
Artemis, Diana was at first invisible, but she created light in the 
form of a male consort, Lucifer.’ After this medley the writer ranges 
across the world secking evidence from Ireland to India and beyond, 
the Indian Kali bemg ‘comparable with the Celnc Cailleach,” But 
Indian scholars will look askance at the rendering of “the Veddas,’ 
Hrappa, Parvate and prince Ajuna; just as others will be irritated by 


consistent misspellings such as Sir James Fraser and F. W. H. Myres. 
These are typical of the glaring errors that litter this book which 


gibes at the boredom of specialization but cannot bother to check 
its referesices, Finally there is the claim that witchcraft survives in 
England today, for “I have talked with members of witch covens.’ 
But this also is worthless, for ‘it is not possible to leam a great deal 
about its beliefs, or ritual, however, because it is a secret religion 
owing to the persecution. it has undergone.’ And on a later page, “I 
happen to have been told the mame under which the modem 
witches adore Diana, but since they are not supposed to divulge it, 
I think it would be unfair to mention it here.” This is a tiresome 
hotchpotch, and the purpose of this review is to warn off the 
unwary. E. G, PARRINDER. 


Sea Enchantress: The Tale of the Mermaid and her Kin. By 
”) 4 Gwen Benwell and Sir Arthur Waugh. London (Hutchin- 


sont), 1GT. a 287. Price fOr 14. 

This scholarly, enthusiastic, sometimes uncritical, 
but always readable book is by two members of the Folk-Lore 
Society (Sir Arthur is one of its former Presidents) who have devoted 
much time and energy to studying mer-legends of all times and 
places. It has been admirably produced by the Hutchinson Group 
with a most attractive serics of illustrations. 

The authors’ approach is avowedly romantic, and none the worse 
for that. But their insistence that zoology should not intrude on 
their magical domain is inclined to weaken rather than strengthen 
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the appeal of their sea enchantress. Since the publication in the 
eighteen-cighties of Henry Lee's Sea Fables Explained as part of the 
Fisheries Exhibition Literature, the relevance of seals, manatees and 
dugongs to the evolution of the mermaid myth has been clearly 
established. But the authors will have none of this, and resist any 
suggestion that ‘the cumbersome dugong" might have played even 
the humblest role in perpetuating the vision of Oannes, OF ‘the 
lovable seal," on somewhat sentimental grounds, they appear to be 
more tolerant. But their admission of the impact of fact on fantasy 
remains grudging, and one feels that they would have been much 
happier if the spectre of real sea mammals had never arisen 

Such prejudices aside, however, there is much of value in this 
book. The authors have compiled a fascinating account of the 
growth of the mermaid legend from Babylonian to modern times. 
They sce the mermaid as the embodiment of man’s aspirations 
towards g&mour—a much abused word perhaps now fimally debased 
by the fim industry, but which Joseph Conrad at least among 
recent writers has used in its legitimate sense, 

What is the idea of the mermaid? What, indeed, is folklore? 
Perhaps the conviction that man must always hold to enchantment 
if he 1s not to lose all that is best in his manhood. Gwen Benwell 
and Sar Arthur Waugh may not yet be prepared to admit the 
relevance of science m general or sea-cows mm particular to the 
opening-up of a visionary world, but their contribution to mermaid 
lore will nevertheless rank with Odell Shepard's classic monograph 
on the unicorn as a most delightful addition to the literature of 
wonder. RICHARD CARRINGTON 


Sources of Religious Sentiment. By Maurice Hallwachs, New 
9) 4 6 York (Free Press), 1962. Pp. 109. Price 34 


Maurice Halbwachs was one of the victims of 

Buchenwald, While the statement of the blurb that 
he was ‘the greatest sociologist of his generation in France’ might 
be disputed, he was certainly a great one, several of whose works 
are classics. The book under review is a translation of his Les origines 
du sentiment religieux (1925). It is mot clear whether this appeared as 
a book or asan article; it is no more than an essay im bulk. The work 
is a presentation of, and a commentary on, the theory of the origin 
of religion put forward by Durkheim m The Elementary Forms of the 
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Religious Life, much of the text consisting of quotations from that 
book. All the major points made by Durkheim are clearly set forth, 
though it cannot be said that much is added to them. The book will 
be found useful for students who do not read French and have not 
the time to read Durkheim's massive work in translation; and this 
doubtless was the intention in publishing an English translation of 
it. But if this was the intention it is a pity that editorial guidance was 
not provided in the form of a critical introduction placing both 
Durkheim's and Halbwachs's contributions in the setting of the 
thoughe of their time and showing where Durkheim's thesis is 
weak and which of his conclusions can no longer be sustained. As 
no references are given for the numerous passages quoted from 
Durkheim's book the accuracy of the translations, in the absence of 
Halbwachs’s French text, cannot be checked without great labour. 
E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 


Darwin and the Modern World View. By John C. Greene, 
9) 47 Baten Rouge (Louisiana State U.P.), 1961. Pp, viii, (41. 


Price $3.50 
This litthe book is based on three lectures by the 
author, who is Professor of History at Iowa State University. 
first two, “Darwin and the Bible,” and ‘Darwin and Natural Theo- 
logy,’ discuss the impact of the theory of physical evolution on 
theologians and philosophers of religion. In the third, ‘Darwin and 
Social Science,’ the author considers the views of the theory of 
evolution as applied to human socicties of Darwin himself, and of 
such evolutionists as Comte, Marx, Spencer, Sir Julian Huxley, 
Childe and Professor Ledlie Whire. In the writings of the last two, he 
says, ‘nineteenth-century social evolutionism lives on, but with 
Spencerian and Marxian ideas curiously blended.’ He goes on to 
discuss the modified evolutionism of Profesor J. H. Steward and 
Kroeber, and the still more modified evolutionism of Fuediield. 
He concludes that ‘Darwin's influence on social thought has been 
a muxed one. Insofar as he opened a vast new perspective by showing 
man's organic relation to the animal kingdom, he took his place 
among the few greatest contributors to human knowledge . . , Inso- 
far as he encouraged the idea that the methods of natural science are 
fully adequate to the study of human nature and society... he 
contributed to the growth of misconceptions whose evil effects we 
still combat." RAGLAN 


AFRICA 


The Forest People. By Colin M. Turnbull, New York (Simon & 


Schuster), 1961, Pp. 288 | 

JAS Tumbull's book is not a scientific report in the 
=~" usual sense, but rather a narrative of his personal 
experiences. In 14 chapters—without table of contents—the young 
investigator of the Pygmies recounts his experiences with the Bam- 
buti, who live by the Epulu river, a tributary of the Ieuri, im the 
former Belgian Congo. Ebamunyama (His Father Killed an Animal) 
is how the Pygmies, to whom he had become a real friend, translated 
his family name, except when they called him simply “The Long 
One,’ which he was among those dwarts. His experiences constitute 

a welcome addition to previous studies about the Pygmics. 

It was by accident that Turnbull became involved in the study of 
the Pygmies. Crossing Africa on his way from India, he got to know 
some of them at Camp Putnam by the Epulu river. He was so 
attracted by them that he returned twice and thus became an expert 
on those tubes. Tumbull belongs to the type of investigator who, 
in intimate contact with the natives, not only shares their daily lives 
but also succeeds in gaining profound msights mto their mentality. 
Thus the book is not st to observations but describes experi- 
ences Which make us understand their psyche. The description of 
the molime rite of the hunting group, for instance, about which | 
had known but which | had never been able to witness, is one of the 
highlights of the book. No less valuable are the account of the elima 
menstruation ceremonies and other descriptions, which reveal the 
thoughts and feclings of the Bambuti. Turnbull is very good at 
conveying the Pygmies’ love for their forest home, which to them 
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is father and mother, brother and the whole world. The reader will 
put up with a certain amount of exaggeration, for instance when the 
author describes the dislike which the Negroes feel for the forest. 
At any rate ir becomes clear that the Pygmies’ attitude to the forest 
differs greatly from that of the Negroes. For the latter the forest is 
a region into which they have been compelled to retreat; for the 
Pygmies it was always their home. 

Turnbull has studied the Pygmies as a social anthropologist; this 
approach supplements very well my researches, in which I have 
tried, by comparing the cultural traits of the Pygmies in various 
forest regions of the Ituri, to arrive at their own characteristic 
culture. Turnbull describes the situation at Epulu as he ses it, with- 
out stating whether the observed behaviour was indigenous to the 
Pyemiecs or, as has frequently been the case in that area, had been 
taken over from the Negroes. But it is interesting to learn that the 
Pygmies adopt a different attitude to the customs of the Negroes 
and te their own. 

In the introduction Turnbull also refers to my research work on 
the Ituri. He seems to know some but not all of my writings on the 
subject; for | have reported im detail that I had been specially con- 
cerned with meeting the Pygmies in their own surroundings, while 
he writes that | had only met them in the Negro villages. It is true, 
that I as a cultural historian had to apply different methods. I was 
interested in getting to know as many Pygmy groups as posible so 
as to be able to make comparative studies. All the same, out of the 
three years which I spent in the Congo, I lived more than 14 months 
with Pygmies in their camps. However, | admit without envy that 
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Turnbull, by living for a long period with the same group and 
observing them partly in their forest camps, partly on the road in 
symbiosis with Negroes, had more favourable opportunitics to get 
to know the psychology of the Bambuti. 

By virtue of its contents as well as of its style —Turnbull ts virtually 
fe oe book opens a new world for the reader and makes the 
ite of the primitives so ‘plastic’ that it becomes an experience for 
him also. 

Some photographs, sketch maps and a glossary of nanve terms 
used in the text supplement the narrative. P. SCHEBESTA 


Social Change in Modern Africa. Edited by Aidan Southall. 
Landon (O.ULP, for Internat. Afr. Inst.), 1961. Pp xt, 
249 337. Price f2 

: This volume contains the proceedings of the First 
International African Institute Seminar held at Makerere in 1999. 
The authors are primarily concerned with social-system analysis ot 
African urban areas and the ever increasing interdependence and 
mobility between rural and urban areas resulting in overall change. 

Without a doubt these proceedings are important as they indicate 
considerable advance in African urban research. The days of the 
ULNLES.C.O. volume on Urbanization in Africa South of the Sahara 
(1946) will make this clear. 

Theoretically, Professor Southall, in an Introductory Summary, 
sets the pace, casting a strong sociological shadow over the material 
resulting in a distinctly American approach indicating that urban 
social systems present the (British) anthropologist with a radically 
different model. He hits out at the cliché-ridden terminology 
dominating the analysis of urbanization and urbanism as a way of 
life. As an aid to classifying different types of urban areas (and types 
of tribal associations) and the structure of social relationships found 
within them, Southall introduces a typology distinguishing between 
‘old established, slowly growing towns and new populations of 
mushroom growth.” Apart from rather obvious observations 
abstracted this typological analysis will need further exploration. 

African urban areas are composite of overlapping sub-systems, 
not infrequently ordered hierarchically, and analysed in terms of 
‘social networks,’ ‘role relationships” and ‘norms.’ Initially, and 
sometimes permanently, the African urban dweller finds himself 
enmeshed in networks which are ephemeral and approximate to a 
state of normlessness despite informal groupings and special-purpose 
sociations which, not infrequently, tend to work against the insti- 
tutionalization of more formal urban corporate groupings, How- 
ever, some of the 18 contributors of Special Studies point to the 
distinct advantages which fluidity and cxtemporancity of social rela- 
tionships have for the urban African whose rural-urban mobilicy 1 


prea. 

The concept of ‘tribalism’ imposes limirations, yet Southall (like 
others) shows that the migrant ‘almost invariably moves along kin- 
ship channels in establishing himself in town.’ Tribalism’s functional 
basis is "a means of classifying the multitude of Africans of hetero- 
geneous origin who live together m towns’; only under certam 
conditions, such as the emergence of trade unions, will old and new 
corporate groupings cut across tribal affiliation. However, Gluck- 
man, with great simplicity, points out that ‘tribalism in the towns 
1s not that it 14 shanienod by tribesmen, but that it is manifested by 
townsmen.’ He beckons us to start with the view that the urban 
African acts ‘primarily within a field whose structure is determin 
by the urban industrial setting,” a system which ‘exhibits sufficient 
regularities for us to extract systematic interconnections which we 
can arrange to exhibit a structure, and we can study how this 

The relationship between functionalist theory and its application 
under heterogencous urban conditions 1 touched on by Dr. Banton 
who points to the difficulties of analysing ‘social change using a 

ti el of society because once some of its component 
parts have been modified it is no longer the same society, while Dr. 
Schwab, discussing ‘Social Stratification in Gwelo," finds no such 
difficulty despite the ‘extreme heterogeneity and fluidity in norms 
and social behaviour.’ 

How should these complex social systems be studied? Here it is 
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evident that a major breakthrough is needed. Southall pleads for 
small-group analysis as a ‘special approach to the study of face-to- 
face relationships . . . within populations which seem to lack 
corporate structures’ and Gluckman insists we tum to urban socio- 
logy, to a ‘theory about urban social systems’ and to the ‘analysis of 
the system at certain critical points, where disturbances and struggles 
provide social situations which exhibit the arrangement of align- 
ments.” 

The Special Studies range widely, Thus the Belgian and French 
contributions (Bacck on expenditure in Léopoldville and Dewauges 
in Brazzaville; Gouellain on ethnic affiliation in Duala and Rouch 
on second-generation migrants in Ghana and the Ivory Coast) tend 
ro concentrate on statistical materials lacking the lustre of descripuve 
data on individual and group life. Dr. Pons applies small-group 
Pine ey in Stanleyville and Miss Izzet vividly portrays Yoruba 
family life in Lagos yet insists that “marriage unites two farnilies.” 
Abrahams describes usefully a small township in Tanganyika and 
Van Velsen turns to the Tonga to whom the returning migune 
act as a reference-group model strengthening the tribal fabric. 
Bettison’s comparative study of the ‘peri-urban’ areas of Lusaka and 
Blantyre-Limbe highlights that differential responses to urbanization 
change, but in the different circumstances under which it 1s 
occurring.” Thus in Lusaka migrants from afar live under controlled 
conditions on land not their own; at Blantyre-Limbe the ponte 
basis of the peri-urban villages is changing as migrant labourers se 
rented accommodation among local residents. Dr. McCall reports 
on women traders in Ghana enjoying independent incomes and 
shunning agricultural labour, Dr, Matchell wrestles with patri- 
lineage-matrilincage structures and marriage atabiliry which he 
suggests should not be investigated historically “bur in situational 
change, ic.... where the kinship system is altered fundamentally 
by the social situation,’ and concludes thar the ‘main stabilizing 
influence in marriage is the legal transfer of genetrical rights to the 
husband’ or, alternatively, substantial marriage payments. 

PETER C, W. GUTKIND 


Art in Nigeria 1960. By Ulli Beier. C.U.P, (in collaboration with the 
Information Division, Ministry of Home Affairs, Ibadan, 
50 Nigeria), 1960. Pp. 24, 77 plates. Price 18s. fal, 

This is a slim illustrated book celebrating Nigerian 
Independence, and as Mr. Beier suggests, it is his personal tribute. 
In it he calls attention not only to the traditional ritual art, but to 
the new art forms that have arisen both as a result of European 
influence and independently. 

In the opening sections dealing with the traditional art and the 
traditional artist today, the author carms our support in stressing 
that the new élite must come to terms with their culture. Mr, Beier 
presents us with what is happening to the artist and to their former 
patrons, as well as with the view which the élite hold of the situation. 

Considering the great wealth of art forms which have for cen- 
turies been produced by the Nigerian artist, we may share the 






author's hope that the indifference and scorn with which this legac 
of the past is usually treated will soon be replaced by pride; and we 
will all support his plea that the artist be encouraged by as 


he has becn by the efforts of Father L. K. Carroll. But while I share 
his concen over the sad plight of the traditional artist and the 
neglect he is suffering now as compared with the past, I cannot 
entirely agree that the carver has simply laid down his tools im 
despair; rather his energies have been directed by new drives, In this 
connexior it must be added that it is not simply the act of creation 
which is primary in the traditional sculpture of Nigeria, bur also the 
social and religious function of the created object. 

In the section dealing with the contemporary artist, Mr. Beier 
has selected Ben Enwonwu as a beading figure, He encourages 
Nigerians to support their artists and warns them that at | the 
new Nigerian artist must depend on Europe for hirpabhe., 

In the sections which follow, the author helps to widen the narrow 
focus on traditional arts to include the new contemporary forms. 
Among them the recent cement sculpture, which Mr. Beier has 
called the art of the new middle class, indeed deserves our attention. 
It would be interesting to know his views on the reasons for the 
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shift in emphasis from human to aninval representations in this 

The second of the new outlets for creative activity is the work- 
shop founded at Oye-Ekiti by Father Carroll, which has firmly laid 
the groundwork for a Christian art and which often has (in my 
opinion, although not in Mr. Beier's) a vigour and charm equal to 
traditional sculpture. 

As the third of the new art forms Mr. Beier presents commercial 
art, Which he says has not only shown interesting developments 
ris the influence of meretricious European advertising, but may 
well become the basis of a new folk art. While I concede to the 
author the spontaneity of much of native advertising, it is difficult 
to see the asthetic merit of such examples as Plates XLIX and L. 

The last sections of the book deal with European architecture in 
Nigeria and with the remarkable contribution of Mr. Beier's wife, 
the admirable painter Susanne Wenger, who has succeeded in 
creating a valid fusion of African and European aesthetics. In his 
treatment of E n architecture, one might wish for duc praise 
of Maxwell Fry; contrary to the author's intention, Fry's University 
College buildings in Ibadan do not compare unfavourably with the 
mosques of [orin in Plates LV-LX1. 

Finally, we might ask for a more charitable view of museums 
before thanking the author for sharing once again his knowl 
of Nigeria. JOAN WESCOTT 


Les populations piiennes du Nord-Cameroun et de 1"Ada- 
2 SI maoua. By Bertrand Lembezat. Paris (P.LP.), 1961. 


Pp. 252. Price NF 20 

The situation in Norther Cameroons is similar to 
that in Kordofan, in that the plains are occupied by Muslim invaders 
who have exterminated, enslaved or absorbed the earlier inhabitants, 
while the hills and riverain forests are inhabited by more or les 
isolated pagan tribes. There are many tribes which have disappeared, 
of of the remnants of which litte or nothing has been recorded, but 
the author, from his own notes and from the available literature, 
ably summarizes what is known of some 17 tribes, which he divides 
into five groups, He compares the first of these, the inhabitants of 
the Mandara mountains, to the Nuba, and the second, the riverain 
tribes of the Logone valley, to the Nuer and Dinka (p. 240), 
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For the former he cites Baumann as holding that their nudity, 
millet-cultivation, rondavels, patrilocal extended families, cult of 
ancestors, etc, are indications of a “palwonegriric’ culture; this has 
been overlaid by a culture derived from the East via Abyssinia, 
which includes such elements as manuring, terrace cultivation and 
figured urns, to form a ‘nco-Sudanese civilization’ (p. 60). Among 
the traits which characterize the riverain tribes are the economic 
and ritual importance of cattle and fishing. The two groups are 
separated partly by the Muslim Fulbe and partly by a third large 
group of hill tribes. The other two groups, further south, are more 
dispersed among the Fulbe. 

All the tribes of Northern Cameroons, in contrast to the south, 
live in round houses, but these differ considerably in materials and 
methods of construction. Most roofs are framed, as in the Nilotic 
Sudan, but a riverain tribe, the Masa, make their roofs, without a 
frame, of circular bundles of straw of diminishing diameter (p. $8). 

Some af the tribes have or had divine kings, and these were some- 
times killed. When the king of the Mbum became old or ill a hole 
was secretly made at the head of his bed: through this was passed a 
noose which was put round his neck as he slept by one of his wives, 
and was then pulled tight from the outside. A slave boy and girl 
were buried alive with him (pp. 204, 207). When a chief of the 
Mundang died he was buried secretly and it was not till a year later 
that his death was announced. A fictitious burial then took place, of 
a sheep according to one informant but of two slaves according to | 
another (p. 140). Such rites seem unknown elewhere in the region, 
but | may mention that according te an account given me by my 
Shilluk soldier servant a boy and a girl were placed in the canoe in 
which the body of the Shilluk king was sunk in the Nile. (According 
to Westermann such a sacrifice, of a man and a woman, took place, 
but the king's body was buried.) 

The king of the Mbum may come to an untimely end for another 
cause, He, and certain dignitaries, must never a pear withour a hat 
when the sun is up, and one who did so by accident had to commit 
suicide forthwith (p. 204). Among many other interesting items we 
may note that the Fali have a dual organization in which one 
moiety is associated with femininity, water and the frog and the 
other with masculinity, land and the tortoise (p. 165). 

There are a bibliography, a tribal map and an index of tribal 
hates; regrettably, however, there is no general index, RAGLAN 
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The Evolution of Horticultural Systems in Native South 
America: Causes and Consequences. Fiited hy |. 

Pe i) $4 Wilbert. Caracas (Soc. de Ciencino Naturales, La Salle), 

mse 1961, Pp, [ix], 128 

The editor and the contributors to this symposium are to be 
congratulated on an exceptionally interesting publication which, 
despite its modest exterior, contains material and argument which 
raiscs South American studies to a new level of theory. This is no 
series of isolated, piecemeal descriptions, but a real attempt to use 
ethnological data constructively and obi alates The informa- 
tion and theoretical approach will be valuable reading for specialists 
in other regions, 

In order to analyse conditions and processes which cause some 
socictics to achiewe more complex levels of culture and organization 
than others, the symposium attempts to sct forth a typological 
sequence with cach contributor descnibing the type, or model, of a 
varticular economic system. Much more comparative material will 
be required to establish satisfactorily such a typology and to decide 
what exactly should be the criteria of sequence, but this is an 
Interesting beginning. 

One of the merits of the approach ts the free use of knowledge 
from related disciplines, Material is incorporated from archxology, 
as in Collier's chapter on agriculture and civilization on the coast of 
Peru, Literary research dominates a paper on Taino agriculture by 
Sturtevant and on the agricultural basis of the sub-Andean chiefdom 
of Colombia by Riechel-Dolmatoff. Chapters by Leeds on Yaruro 
economy and by Carnciro on Kuikuru cultivation are based pri- 
marily on personal field research and contain excellent cthno- 
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graphical data. Particularly worth close attention is Carnciro's 
testing of conventional theories on the potentialities and limitations 
of slash-and-bum cultivation in the Amazon basin. Using his Kui- 
kuru material he challenges and rejects some, amplifies others and 
adds his own contribution with the hypothesis chat population 
pressure may be a primary cause of increased complexity of social 
organization and elevation of culture. 

Throughout the symposium there is a frankly expressed explora- 
tory and experimental approach which I find pleasing. There is a 
Hexible use of theory and methods, from functionalises, diffusionists 
and cultural evolutionists, and a welcome departure from blind 
adherence to the sterile culture-area concepts which have so fre- 
quently dogged South American studies. | hope that this may be 
the first of a series of equally stimulating publications, 

AUDREY J]. BUTT 


Family Structure in Jamaica: The Social Context of Re 
a _ duction, By Judith Blake, New York and Glencoe, IIL. 
2 53 (Free Press), 1961, Pp. viii, 262. Priv $6 
This book suffers from two major limitations, Its 
analysis of Jamaican family structure is based on a small sample 
(about 100 women and 50 men, tabulated without distinction of 
area in an island where household patterns vary widely from district 
to district) and the author has not entirely resisted the temptation 
to make the analysis more elaborate and the conclusions more defini- 
tive than this basis justifies. Moreover, it has suffered such delays in 
publication that the author has net been able to take notice of work 
on West Indian family structure published after 1996, and spends 
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much time combating the views of Simey, Henriques and Kerr, 
none of whom enjoy the same status as authorities now as a few 
years ago. 

The book combines a general analysis of the family structure of 
lower-class Jamaicans and of their attitudes toward the family with 
amore specific study of practices and attitudes concerned with 
family-limitation. It 1s pleasingly free of the evangelical approach 
which mars some supposedly academic work on the latter subject. 
The author points out the weakness of the evidence for a general 
acceptance of a norm of high fertiliry by Jamaicans; she gives 
reasonable weight to the practical reasons why large families may 
sometimes be social security, or to attach a potentially 

spouse—and to the aspects of religion and folk-medicine 
which operate against deliberate family-limitation, but presents a 
complex picture, based on the evidence of her sample, of a wide- 
ssa eeatat Da tisian len small families in conflict with these 
actors and others growing out of the lack of enforceable norms of 
sexual and marital behaviour, In such a field it is always difficult to 
obtain evidence which is free from suspicion of bias arising from the 
interview situation; but Blake's evidence surely places on her critics 
the onus of cing counter-evidence of equal quality. 

It would be pleasant to be able to record Blake's discussion 
of the general structure of the Jamaican lowenclak family had been 
made obsolete by the establishment of some consensus on the part 
of social scientists working in the area more recently. Unfortunately 
the issues to which she devotes the first half of her book are still in 
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debate. Granting that there is at least a negative connexion between 
the social disorganization of slavery and the present situation, is the 
prevalence of unstable unions to be interpreted in terms of the 
existence of a distinct lower-class culture in which such unions form 
an acceptable counterpart of the nuclear family based on legal 
marriage ? Or is the latter the preferred form in all sections of the 
society, though its attainment 1s limited among the lower class by 
various socio-economic obstacles ? The former view has been made 
part of a wider hypothesis by M. G. Smith under the banner of 
‘cultural pluralism’; on the other side Lam one of those who would 
argue that there is more decisive evidence for an economic than for 
a cultural correlation with family form, Blake's evidence tends to 
support the latter view; among her sample non-legal unions enjoyed 
no cultural status, and she gives a convincing picture of how such 
unions may arise in a society whose norms of sexual and marital 
behaviour are inconsistent with the economic situation of much of 
the population and inadequately enforced by social sanctions. We 
are brought here face to face once again with the recurring problem 
of how to deal adequately in social science with a disequilibrium 
situation when so much of our theory is cast in equilibrium terms. 
As appears to be normal practice with publishers, the dust jacket 
of this, as of other books by or about Ne prs, iin a thy 
sombre range of colours; it would be interesting to know on what 

hypothesis of asthetic pluralism this convention is based, 
G. E. CUMPER. 


Hindu Society: An Interpretation. By Trawati Karvé. Poona 
(Deccan College), 1961. Pp. xi, 171. Price Res. 103, 

2? 5 4 In a notice, not | isc unkind, of the third edi- 

tion of my Caste in India the Indian reviewer remarked 

that this third edition was likely to be the last. | thought the obser- 

vation was probably truc, certainly gratuitous, possibly even pre- 

mature, But if he had had a preview of this book of Mrs. Karve’s 

he was perhaps justified in his saying. If Hindu society may be 


likened to a timber-framed building, then caste is the timber thereof 


—the crucks, the transoms, rooftree, rafters, posts and purlins. I have 
tried to describe it from the outside, bur Profesor Karve lives im it, 
and [do not know any general account in the English language of 
caste as. a socal phenomenon as lucid and as nearly adequate as hers, 
In four short chapters she sketches the variety of caste patterns, the 
characteristics and essentials of castes, the history of caste, its philo- 
sophic bases, and some of its mechanisms, and in a fifth chapter she 
discusses the present position with particular reference to recent 
legislation in terms which the Indian parliament would do well to 
consider. 

In her account of the various patterns of caste behaviour she 
rightly insists on the endogamy of sub-castes. To emphasize this she 
uses the term ‘caste’ for what has hitherto been called a sub-caste, 
and “caste-cluster’ for a group of sub-castes hitherto called a caste. 
But it seems a pity to introduce new terms, as the essential endogamy 

of sub-castes is very well recognized and understood and the terms 
are used in several languages. She tacs these new terms because she 
holds that the term ‘sub-caste’ suggests formation by fission from 
the ‘caste-cluster,’ whereas this unit is usually formed, as no doubt 
castes are, by aggregation from different sources, and she wishes to 
stress the ‘similarity of caste toa tribal group.’ She allows that “there 
are examples of a few castes which have been formed by fission, but 
castes in general are not so formed and are a¢ independent and 
separate as tribes are’ (p. 61). The latter clause is accurate enough as 
regards sub-castes in general, but I think, though I write it with 
some diffidence, that Professor Karvé has not attached as much 
importance to fission in the formation of sub-caste as known facts 
will warrant, There are many castes, particularly in north and cast 
India, split into hypergamous, if increasingly endogamous, sub- 
castes, some of which have become endogamous i in one locality 
while practising some form of intermarriage in another, The 
Dhanuk caste of Uttar Pradesh is (or was) an instance. Similarly it 
can, I think, be shown from census records that the Kaibartta, once 


a single caste, no doubt of tribal origin, have become in the course 
of a century Kewat, (Jaliya) Kaibartra, and Mahishya (feste Rusley, 
also Wise). Famines, if local, were frequent in mediarval India and 
surely contributed to fission of castes, if only in compelling migra- 
tion; the fragmentation of political power would contribute, since 
the ultimate jurisdiction in caste disputes lies with the secular 
authority, and could hardly have been coordinated in different 
areas. Jackson ( J. Asiat, Soc, Bengal, 1907) drew attention to this and 
pointed out how common it is for sub-castes to have a name derived 
from a place of residence, 

Professor Karve, very rightly as it seems to me, secs caste as older 
than vara and with pre-Vedic and pre-Aryan roots, representing, 
no doubt, the formulation into a single system of two separate Pi 
of social organization. She gives an admirable summary o 
philosophy which now informs the caste system. And in her final 
chapter she discusses legislative problems which have arisen since 
India became independent. Here she has some very pertinent criti- 
cisms to make of some acts of recent legislation. She is no enthusiast 
for Hindi and the Devanagni script as the official language of the 
Union, but would take advantage of historical accident to retain 
English as a federal language while teaching it in schools as secondary 
only to the mother tongue of cach linguistic area. She sees much 

2 petite (and one cannot but agree) in the compulsory monogamy 

the Hindu Marriage Act of 1944, and likewise in the Hindu 
Succession Act of 1946 which, contrary to ancient custom, bars the 
children of a concubine and their mother from any nights in the 
father’s estate, Her arguments are cogent and Indian legislators would 


‘do well to heed them. 
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This admirable contribution to the study of caste and of Hindu 


society, written, by the way, in impeccable English, is worth an 
expanded edition with an index and a map, J. H. HUTTON 


Lieder aus den Naga- (Assam). By Haas FE. Kaw and 
Marius Scheider, FaloianuasRolenke IF (Collogues de 

25 5 Mégimont). Liege, 1960. Pp. og (text and musical 

notation) 

The German tithe of this valuable collection of songs from the 
Naga Hills should not mislead the reader into supposing that the 
text 1s entirely or even predominantly in German, Dr. Kaufimann’s 
translation and analysis of the original texts are in English 


out, and only the five pages containing Dr. Schneider's media 8 
to the examples of musical notations are in German. Both 
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the full texts of the songs and the words accompanying these 
examples are in the original Naga dialects written in simple Roman 

Anyone who has recorded songs or poetry in an unwritten and 
largely unknown language will appreciate the very great effort 
which must have gone into the analysis and translation of thes Naga 
songs, Enormous patience and perseverance are required to put such 
texts to paper, and one can sympathize with Dr. Kaufmann it he is 
doubtful about the translation of one phrase or another. But even it 
there should be doubt about some details of the word-for-word 
translations, the free translations and their interpretation are con- 
vincing and give an insight into Naga mentality and attitudes not 
easily obtained from the more formal ethnographical monographs. 
Most illuminating are the songs about the relations of the sexes and 
the reciprocal obligations between unmarried men and girls such as 
the conventional co-operation in certain economic tasks. 

Dr. Kauffmann’s fieldwork was done before the time of tape 
recordings, and the original phonograph cylinders on which he 
recorded the songs were destroyed during the last war. It is fortunate 
therefore that Dr. Marius Schneider had already transcribed the 
‘songs, and was therefore able to contribute 37 pages of musical 

notation, Summing up his analysis, the details of which will be 

ppreciated only by musicologists, he emphasizes that the 
Nagas’ vocal music has reached the stage of double tonality and 
structure. Parallels to this double tonality are found among some 
tribes of Malaya, in Samoa, the Solomon Islands and the Caucasus, 
While the suspected link with Malaya and Oceania seems comastent 
with other aspects of Naga culture, the Caucasian parallels seem less 
easily applicable, and Dr. Schneider's suggestion that the megalithic 
culture may have provided a link scems to pose as many problems 
as it solves, 

Ethnomusicologists will be grateful to the two authors for re- 
cording, transcribing and analysing the songs of a group of tribes 
whose traditional culture pattern is undergoing rapid changes. It 
seems very doubtful whether Dr. Kauffmann’s recordings could be 
repeated in present circumstances. 

Cc. vos FORER-HAIMENDORF 


The Idu Mishmis, By Tapan Kionar M. Baral. Shillong (North- 
East Frontier Agency), 1960. Pp, xii, 110, endpaper maps, 


756 illus, Price Rs, 3/55 

The Idu are a people of the Assam Himalaya, living 
in the Dibang Valley of the Lohit Frontier Division, and are under 
the care of the North-East Frontier Agency. They are described in 
this slender monograph by a Divisional Research Officer with seven 
years of experience among them. The account comprises five 
chapters devoted respectively to: land and people, domestic lite, 
social life, political lite, and religion and ceremonies, 

The Idu are commonly known, together with the Taraon and 
the Kaman, as *Mishmi.” Linguistically, they are closely connected 
with the former but bear less resemblance to the latter. They subsist 
by the cultivation of dry rice, maize, millet and other crops, and 
rear buffaloes, pigs and chickens. They are evidently a segmentary 
society, lacking any centralized organization, and are divided into 
‘a number’ of localized patrilineal exogamous clans, the names of 
11 of which may be extracted from the Glosary. The terms of 
relationship reported are descriptive to a very surprising degree, but 


certain distinctive terms are consistent with a lineal descent systcr 


(The term for ‘father’ on p. 42, incidentally, is wrongly given a4 
nitd instead of ndba.) The author makes no analysis of the system, 
and docs not comment on such a puzzle as M = FZ or on such 
intriguing features as ZH = DH and BW = SW. He reports, unex- 
pectedly, that ° cross-cousin of parallel-cousin marriage is considered 
immoral and winatural’ and ts as reprehensible as marrying one’s 
sister, Marriage is contracted through the medium of bridewealth, 
paid in buffaloes, and the wife takes up residence with her husband. 

There is considerable, but largely unorganized, information on a 
variety of other topics, including an indication of the widespread 

tinction of ‘good death’ and ‘bad death.’ Connderimg the 
scarcity of information on the peoples of this fascinating area, we 
may be grateful for the evidences newly recorded here. Mr. Baruah’s 
work might well have been improved, however, in conventional 
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scholarly respects not dependent on a specialized command of social 
anthropology such as he evidently lacks. The bibliography, for 
example, is far from complete, and the literary survey with which 
the book opens is thus less informative than i might be, Most 
surprisingly, J, P. Mills’s highly weful paper, “The Mishmis of the 
Lohit Valley, Assam’ (J. Rey. Authrop. Inst., Vol, LAXXM, Part I, 
1952, pp. 1-13), is nowhere referred to, Although it does not deal 
directly with the Idu, it is uniquely valuable to an investigation of 
them in a number of particulars. By professional iphical 
standards, this modest endeavour cannot be said to have met what 
Mills described as the ‘challenge’ offered by the Mishmi- 
RODNEY NEEDHAM 





Monasteries and Culture Change in Inner Mongolia. By &. |. 


257 Miller, Asiaticche Forschungen, Vol. [Wiesbaden 


(Harrassowitz), 1999. Pp. xi, 152. Price DM 20 

The present study is devoted to the important 
anthropological question: What culture change was effected by the 
impact of the highly organized religion of Tibetan Buddhism 
(Lamaism) on the nomadic culture of Inner Mongolia? To answer 
this question, the author gives a detailed analysis of the two pillars 
of Lamaism, monkhood and monasteries, from the time of its (re-) 
introduction in Inner Mongolia (1$78) until the end of the Chinese 
cmpire (19tt). Treating the typology and classification of the 
monasteries, the number and distribution of lamas and monasteries 
monasteries, their internal organization and the monastic economy, 
Dr. Miller shows what Lamaism brought to Inner Mongolia. The 
monasteries added new forms to the landscape. Very many males. 
became monks, this being at first a useful outlet in a time of econ- 
omic difficulties and population increase, but later a bearable drain - 
on society. Offering the possibilities of administrative, artistic, 
scholarly and contemplative life, the monasteries created a new 
syeten of social mobility and. broadened the base of social hierarchy, 
thus supplementing and differentiating the old system of Mongol 
nomadic society, the insufficiency of which was demonstrated by 
permanent warfare and Manchu conquest. The same became true 
for the old nomadic economy, which was enriched by the manifold 
economic activities of the monasteries, | 

The political aspect of Lamaism is characterized by the strong 
influence of religion on Mongol nobility and by the permanent 
struggle between Lamaism and the Manchu-Chinese state for 
political power. The almost simultaneous entry of Lamaistic mission 
and Manchu expansion prevented both of these forces from con- 
solidating their systems without considerable mutual concessions, To 
incorporate Inner Mongolia into the Chinese empire, the Manchu 
had to support the influential monastic institution, To make Inner 
Mongolia Buddhistic, Lamaism had to renounce its major political 
aims such as the possible creation of a Tibeto-Mongolian Lamazstic 
state independent of China. Inner Mongolia profited from this 
development by maintaining a certain political and cultural inde- 
pendence. It also profited from the monastic institution, whi 
mediated such values as learning and organization, and enabled the 
Mongol nomadic culture to withstand the impact of the Chinese 
sedentary culture without renouncing the values of the latter. “The 
total effect of the [Lamaistic] institution was to help integrate 
Mongol culture more casily into the new and é ible pattern 
developing around it," 

Dr. Miller's careful examination of a great many secondary 
sources as well as of Chinese prin sources, and his presentation 
of statistical tables, schemes of monastic organization, etc., give Tse 
to valuable insights. However, an evaluation of Mongolian and 
Tibetan sources could have corroborated the results of the present 
study, produced more new facts and facilitated a full view of the 
chronological development of the institution described, For mstance 
I reached recently the same conclusions about the political role of 
Lamaism and the creation of the Peking organization of Lamaism 
by the Manchu, after having examined Mongolian and Tibetan 
sources on the [Cai skya Nag dbat blo bzan Cos Idan, the first head 
of the Peking organization. 











_ Dr. Miller has given to science a very learned and ingenious work, 
indispensable for further research. KLAUS SAGASTER 
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THE HIMBA TRUMPET* 


by 


GORDON D. GIBSON, PH.D. 
Associate Curator of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


The purpose of this paper is to report on an 
25 8 unusual wax-bulbed ay which is peculiar 
to a narrow region of Africa, and which has not, to my 
knowledge, been heretofore described in print. This is the 
onjembo erose of the Himba, a south-western Bantu people 
of the Herero cluster, who inhabit an area in South-West 
Africa and Angola intersected by the Kunene River. The 
onjembo erose is an end-blown straight conical trumpet 
rovided with a bulbous terminal resonating chamber of 
Beene Indeed, it is the beeswax bulb which makes the 
Himba trumpet perhaps unique in Affica. 
Himba trumpets vary from about 45 to 70 centimetres in 
, overall length. The body is the nearly straight and exter- 
nally corrugated horn sheath of the South Afican gemsbok 
(Oryx Mate gazella L.), an animal relatively conumon in 
e semi-arid and thinly populated regions of the western 
Kaokoveld in South-West Africa at the adjoining area 
in south-western Angola. Gemsbok are occasionally hunted 
by the Himba for meat, being shot with bow and poisoned 
arrow or with a gun. The horn sheath of a full-grown 
msbok is naturally tubular for about two-thirds of its 
ength of 60 to 120 cm., with a conical bore SNS 
from 1 cm. at the tip of the core to 5 cm. at the base, an 
side walls about 5 to ro mm. in thickness: the terminal 
third is solid. Externally the terminal half of the horn sheath 
is smooth and tapered to a point; the base half is corrugated. 
Being hard, tough, reasonably straight and naturally 
tapered, gemsbok horn sheaths are commonly used by the 
Himba and neighbouring peoples as digging implements, 
particularly in making holes for house posts. A section of 
the narrower portion which includes the area of transition 
from hollow to solid horn sheath is sometimes cut off with 
a heated knife and fashioned into a tubular snuff box, 


leaving the larger conical portion for the manufacture of 
the trumpet. The base of the horn sheath, which is thin and 


flares irregularly, is also trimmed off in preparation of the 
Instrument. 

The bulb of the onjembo erose is made of wax (rose) 
from the hive of a ground-dwelling stingless bee (Trigoma 
becearii albofasciata Friese!). The wax, which is dark in 
colour (and which by analysis of a sample was found to 
contain about 10 per cent. dirt by volume), is joined to 
the larger end of the horn sheath merely by Lops: it into 
firm contact. The wax is moulded to the Se of a bulb 
terminating in a constricted mouth with wide circular 
recurved lip. The size and shape of the bulb varies con- 
siderably, depeting upon the amount of wax available. 
However, in the two specimens collected the circular 
_- terminal opening is about 1-5 cm. in diameter, and the 
recurved lip from 6 to 7 cm. across. The blown end of the 

* With Plate M 
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horn receives little special treatment: in one specimen it is 
enlarged internally somewhat by carving away some of 
the horn wall so as to produce a conical embouchure about 
5 cm. in internal diameter at the mouth; in the other 
specimen the internal wall of the horn is only slightly pared 
away, making an opening about 1 cm. across. One of the 
two Himba trumpets obtained as specimens is devoid of 
additional decoration; the other is decorated with a single 
orange-coloured seed of the oni plant (Erythrina decora 
Harms) pressed into the side of the waxen bell, hilum side 
in. 

Men of the Himba tribe sometimes accompany their 
; activities by chanting and by tooting on 
their trumpets. Both the chanting and the trumpeting are 
solo performances and, like the playing of the musical 
bow among the same people, are generally done purely 
for self-amusement, The chants, which are more sune than 
spoken, are in praise of cattle. Those which I recorded 
contain genealogical references to the singer's ancestors and 
to the ancestry of the praised cattle, and recount the heroic 
adventures of esa in raiding for cattle. The chants 
are passed down from generation to generation, and, being 
learned by rote, include archaic phrases which the present- 
day singers cannot explain. In some but not all chant per- 
formances periods of tooting on the trumpet are inter- 
spersed between stanzas of the chant: sometimes the player 
begins with the trumpet, sometimes with a chant. 





Occasions upon which chanting and trumpeti may 
occur are rhesko when a ferdinan leads his stil to a 
new area for grazing, watering or eae or when he 
stands beside the gate of his thornbush cattle kraal watching 
his animals as they come in from grazing; or at festive 
gatherings when is performs for the entertainment of 
others. Most men, it seems, know several chants, but not 
all Himba families possess trumpets, and relatively few are 
considered virtuosi on the trumpet. 

To play the Himba trumpet, the tube is grasped and 
supported by one hand placed either near the blown end 
or near the wax bulb, Ras lips pressed firmly against the 
embouchure, and the breath blown into the trump 
through drawn lips, as in playing a bugle. The Himba 
trumpet-player produces a succession of short blasts in a 
variety of 7 aa Two tones are employed, that most 
frequently used corresponding rather closely to the theo- 
retical fundamental of an open straight at pipe of the 
same length, and the other a deeper note about a fifth 
below, used as an accent at the beginning of each musical 
phrase. In the two horns collected, the most frequently 
used tones are approximately middle C (c’) in one and G 
above middle C (g’) in the other. In tape-re tded examples 
of Himba trumpeting on two other horns the basic tones 
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are approximately D flat above middle C (d-flat’) and B 
flat below middle C (b-flat). The effect of the wax bulb, I 
am told, is to increase the intensity of the sound through 
enlargement of the resonating chamber, to lower the pitch 
through lengthening of the column of air set in vibration 
and to change the quality or timbre of the sound. 

The efficacy of the horn in attracting and leading cattle 
has been attested by an officer of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of South-West Africa who reported to me hus 
personal knowledge of a Himba herdsman who, by tootin: 
on his horn, led a large herd of cattle on an all-night tre 
to an inoculation station. 7 

Kirby has reported that signal horns, generally made 
from the horns of the sable antelope or kudu and less 
commonly of the gemsbok, were part of the cultural 
inventory of the Bantu peoples of South Africa. How- 
ever, with two exceptions al those mentioned id Sot 
are side-blown, End-blown trumpets Kirby considers rare 
in South Africa generally, and the Zulu variety he thinks 
may have been made in imitation of European instruments. 
This is the Zulu ichilongo, made from a bamboo tube fitted 
into the end of an ox horn. The other South African end- 
blown trumpet mentioned by Kirby is the ohiva or gemsbok 
horn of the Herero which, according to Vedder (as cited 
by Kirby), the Herero used for warning their people of 
imminent danger. Ohiva is given a broad defmition by 
Brincker,3 who translates the word as flute, blowing horn, 
or trumpet, 

Himba men declared that the onjembo erose is an old 
item among them and that neighbouring peoples such as 
the Zemba and Hakawana, have only recently adopted 
it. The closely related Herero, even those who have lived 
in close contact with the Himba in the Kaokoveld for 
many years, do not now make or use such a trumpet, and 
those Herero questioned could recall no traditions relating 
to its former use. However, in dictionaries of the Herero 
language produced in the Sg beon-eenien the term onjembe 
abinaee ondjembo by Brincker 4 and ondyembo by Kolbe 5) is 

efined sahor for blowing, such as a kudu horn. The same 
term has been extended by the Herero to‘ gun,’ and thisis the 
sole meaning offered for it by Herero today. Erose is also 
listed in Herero dictionaries, where it is defined as any 
adhering or caulking material, including the wax by whick 
a bechive is closed (a different term, ehira, designates honey- 
comb). This, together with the information on the Herero 
ohiva, leads to the conjecture that formerly both Himba 
and Herero used simple animal horn sheaths as trumpets, 
and that, since the time of their presumed eeeratioy the 
Himba have added the wax bulb as a special feature, while 
the Herero have given up making and using the horn 
within the past century. | 

The use of a bulbous terminal resonating chamber on 
an end-blown trumpet is not confined in Africa to the 
south-western Bantu alone. Wachsmann, who notes that 
end-blown trumpets are rare in Africa as a whole, observes 
that there is a class of African trumpets which is unusual 
because, in place of the usual conical terminal bell, the 
trumpets terminate in resonating chambers of gourd, sewn 
or otherwise attached to the tubes. Thus the Luo of Kavi- 
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rondo are reported to have a tall end-blown trumpet of 
animal horn with a large calabash attached.* The Himba 
enjembo erose would appear to fall in this class ofinstruments. 
However, the similariry in form docs not seem great 
cnough to warrant ascription of an East African origin to 
the Himba trumpet on this basis alone. ibs | 

A straight trumpet with a wax bell, the tube being the 
tibia of a slain enemy, has been found by both Norden- 
skidld and Snethlage in use among the Huanyam, a small 
tribe living on the San Miguel River, a tributary of the 
Guaporé River of western Brazil.7- * In this instrument as 
illustrated, the bulb appears to be more bell-shaped, with a 
wider opening, than in the Himba trumpet. Snethlage 's 
report indicates that the wax bulb is decorated with two 
encircling rows of maize kernels, and that in playing this 
trumpet a series of short blasts is produced, He notes also 
that the Kabischi-Huanyam living in the ee of Limo- 
eiro call the shin-bone trumpet araschf. A striking parallel 
between the Huanyam and Himba trumpets then ts present 
in four features: the bulbous terminal bell of wax, its seed 


decoration, the general nature of the rhythms produced on - 


the instruments, and superficially at least the names araschi? 
Homan) and erose (Himba). The differences, of course, 
are not to be ignored: the use of animal horn versus human 
shin bone, and the Himba use of their trumpet in con- 
nexion with cattle saga chants. Information on the circum- 
stances of use of the Huanyam trumpet is lacking, but they 
most probably pertain to warfare, and certainly have 
nothing to do with a cattle cule. 

There are also other trumpets and reed instruments in 
use among the South American Indians which employ 
wax, cither to attach a bell of other material to a pipe or 
to produce a flared opening, these being illustrated and 
described in Izikowitz’s comparative study. In view of 
this more general use of wax in South America and in view 
of the remoteness of the Angolan and western Brazilian 
tribal areas involved, | am at present inclined to regard the 
apparent parallels between the wax-bulbed trumpets of the 
Huanyam of Brazil and of the Himba of south-western 
Africa as wholly fortuitous, and due only to independent 
invention, The existence of an old Hispanic wax-belled 
trumpet would, of course, challenge this position, but no 
such conjectural instrument has come to my attention to 
date. 
lam grateful to the National Science Foundation and to 
the Smithsonian Institution, both of Washington, D.C., 
for supporting the investigations among the Himba and 
Herero upon which this report is based. 


Notes 


' Identification provided by Professor J. 5. Moure, C.M.F., of the 
Universidade do Parani, Hrazil; Professor Moure is a world 
authority on the stingless bees of Africa. : 

? Percival R.. Kirby, The Afwsical Instruments of the Native Races of 
South Africa, London (©.U,P.), 1934, pp. 7311. 

3P. H. Brincker, Worterbuch wed kourzgefacte Grammatik des 
Otjiherero, Leipzig (Weigel), 1886, p. 107. 

4 [bid., p. 166, 

'F. W. Kolbe, An Englist-Herero Dictionary, Cape Town (Juta), 
1883, p. 260, 
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“M. Trowell and K. P, Wachsmann, 
London (O.U.P.), 1953, pp. 34717. 

7 Erland Nordenskidld, Forschungen und Abenteuer in Sidamerilea. 
Stuttgart, 1924, Plate LVb. | 

*E. H. Snethlage, *Musikinstrumente der Indianer des Guapord- 
gcbictes,’ Baesiler-Archiv, Beiheft X, Berlin, 1939, p. 17. 
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Nordenskiéld left a word list of Kabischi-Huanyam in manuscript 
on deposit at the National Museum of Brazil, in which arafi is 
translated “bone.” The simila nity between the Himba and Huanyam 
words for trumpet therefore appears to be wholly fortuitous and 
without historical significance. 

to K. G. Izikowitz, Musical and Other 


Sound Instruments of the South 
American Indians, Goteborg, 1935. 


A NOTE ON ADOPTION AMONG THE SOUTHAMPTON 


by 


ISLAND ESKIMO* 


KR. W. DUNNING, M.A., PH.D. 
Department of Anthropology and Sociology, University of British Columbia, Vancouver 


9) 59 The! practice of ado 
= Eskimo groups throughout northem North 
j America has long Bah known in the ethnographical 

literature. For most groups some of the reasons offered are 
related to matters of vital statistics. Some of these reasons 
are the death of parents, the death of or inability ro produce 
issue and the imbalance of the sex ratio within individual 
families, Willmott (1961, p. 76) suggests: ‘In the rigours 
of arctic life, adoption is a social adjustment to spread 
children more evenly throughout the community to the 
benefit of both generations. The principle of distributing 
the children among households thus acts both to share the 
blessing of children and also to ensure the best possible 
survival rate for the population.’ Elsewhere (1957, chap. 2, 
p. 11) [have commented in a similar vein: “The population 
in order to survive had to be arbitrarily distributed in some 
manner which was consonant with subsistence needs, 
Adoption therefore provided a most effective means of 
coordinating population with production.’ In general the 
literature im lice that adoption could be accounted for by 
what might be called the demographic hypothesis: human 
fertility and mortality are accommodated to the producing 
ability of individual family heads, In essence this represents 
a partial redistribution of dependants in accord with food- 
production. 

The purpose of this paper is to present some factual 
material on adoption from one community in suppore of 
this hypothesis. Morcover it attempts to consider further 
sociological factors in the high incidence of adoption 
among Eskimo peoples. Before presenting the material, 
however, it is relevant to describe the setting bricfly along 
with some recent economic changes which have a bearing 
on the present situation. | 

Shortly after the demise of the original Sadlermiut 
Eskimo in 1903, a few Aivilik families from Repulse Bay 
and ‘Wager Inlet in northern Hudson Bay began living at 
Southampton Island. In 1924 the Hudson's Bay Company 
settled a few Okumiut families, origi y from sou 
Bafhn Island. Since that time a few additional families of 
the latter have moved into the Island until the nineteen- 
* With five tables 


gn among various 
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thirties, At the present time the Aivilik and Okumiut exist 
in approximately equal numbers although they maintain a 
degree of social separation. While intermarriage is not 
proscribed it rarely happens. Some Aivilik marriages are 
arranged through child. trothal with members of other 
Aivilik communities in preference to intermarriage with 
Okumiut. In general, although the social systems of the 
two groups are similar, the former appears to be more 
closely integrated along kin lines and maintains intact both 
child-betrothal (in 1957 all Aivilik children except one 
female were promised and she later was married by family 
arrangement) and certain reciprocal gift-giving and the 
feast of the boy’s first kill. Doubtless the fact that the 
Aivilik are Catholic, having a resident Oblate priest, who 
is Eskimo-speaking, and the Okumiut are Anglican with 
only occasional summer lay sup ly, contributes to the 
organic unity of the former. Teicher (p. 35) has summia- 
rized recent adoption practices at Southampton Island as 
follows: ‘The arrangements all having been made before- 
hand, the adoptive parents come to the house in which the 
baby is being born or in which it has just been born. They 
bring some object in exchange for the baby. Metal tools, 
rifles and accordions are favourite offerings. The new-born 
infant then has its foot placed on the object so that it too 
gives its “stamp of approval’ to the transaction. Following 
this, the infant is placed in the back of the adoptive mother's 
parka and taken away. The adopted child has the same 
rights, duties and privileges as the natural child. Incest 
hos apply to brothers and sisters regardless of whether 
they are related biologically or through adoption. The 
adopted child has full rights of inheritance.’ A teacher— 
weltare-officer commented that he tried to get the people 
to wait for a few months before adopting Baesiies of the 
high mortality rate. Apparently the present supplics of 
powdered milk and baby food are effective in the infant’s 
transition to his adoptive home. One further point is 
relevant. Informants (1957) stated thar the incest taboo 
existed only as far as first cousin for the adoptive relation- 
ship, whereas in the biological relationship second cousins 
are tabooed. 


The federal government old-age pensions ($50 per 
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month per person of 70 years), family allowance benefits 
(average $6.50 per month per child to 16 years) along with 
destitute and relief rations and supplementary rations for 
peace convalescing from hospitalized illnesses, together 
have contributed substantially to the average family mn- 
come. In addition some occasional wage labour at the atr- 
field, DEW line operation, construction and ship-cargo- 
handling have Petite in a total economic base line, which 
altho: i minimal, at least has superseded the absolute 
pe ae on fox-trapping for consumer-goods income. 

In general the bolstered economy, combined with a 
systematic medical supervision including hospitalization, 
may have been instrumental in effecting the following 
changes: 


1, Mobility and intermarriage with members of other com- 
munities have decreased considerably. Only occasionally do 
Aivilik people visit or receive visits from other community 
members. The Okumiut have no contact with other Baffin 
Island groups. Moreover, whereas in the recent past (perhaps 
before 1951 when the federal day-school and welfare service 
became effective) most families moved between several seasonal 
camps on the island, using sow houses, the present pattern 
shows both a greater reliance on wooden houses which are 
permanent, and a clustering of residences in two localities, both 
close to the store. 

2. When long-term hospitalization of advanced T.B. cases 
was instituted the loss of a member to the family appeared 
equivalent to death of that member. The person's issue might 
be adopted by others. In the past few years however, with the 
return to the community of several convalescent patients, some 
men, whose wives are hospitalized and whose work takes them 
away from the community on the DEWline, chose to retain 
jural authoriry over their child by having it fostered out rather 
than adopted. The family-allowance system is helpful too as 
the payment is made to the person actually caring for the 
child rather than to the Jegal parent. 

3. At present in this community there are two middle-aged 
widows who though not remarried are maintaiming their families. 
They have successfully claimed an extra child in adoption. 


The distribution of population as to birth, death, marri- 
¢ and adoption within each family is shown in the 
ollowing tables. Table I shows figures for current families. 
In order to show movement of personnel within the com- 
munity a few of the families recorded are recently deceased. 
Therefore the total number of what might be called tune- 
tioning families is less than the total of column 1. ‘Table Il 
shows figures for old families.; These consist of families in 
the gencalogics, mostly the parents of current family heads. 
There were more adoptions in the genealogies than are 
shown in Table I, but as these were either of an earlier 
generation or very old adoptions to other communities, 
for which the data are inadequate, they have not been 
included. The emphasis here is not primarily on adoptions, 
but rather on the disposition of familics in which adoptions 
cither in or out have taken place. 

The percentile differences between Tables I and If are 
shown in Table III. Several significant differences can be 
seen.4 The change in the sex ratio over time, i.e. /\ 36/0 
18 to A, 73/0 65, would indicate that the practice of 
female infanticide or abandonment or both was operative 
in the past but has ceased to be a factor at the present time. 


The old families high male adoption rate (17/5) compared 
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Taswe 1. CURRENT FAMILIES, SUMMER, 1957 
FomilyBirths Deaths Adoptions Adopt. owt Married Family total Foster 


AO AGO AO A © ADO AO 
r 4 3 a 3 a3 5 
P| 2 to FT 
aw 6 4 23 Tf 4 oe ae ie) 
qax 4 2 (+17) 1 r 3 23 § 
bx 3 2 t 1 i a 
e- § 2 2 20 21 4 32 6 
& 2: +t ft rt t ft 2 
7 4 3 t 3 I 4 I § 
B #3 4 OF 1 | I z 3 2 § 
ow r 4 a TI 1 2 60 32 
1oax 3 3 1 ang 
bx I Ix 31 4 
il 2 4 I z at 4 
17a 6 § FFE I r4 aft 3 
b 4 4 I 1 ir 33 4 
13  § F.3 i 2 3 5 
14ax 2 3 3 Ix r 1 
5 2.5 Fr 1 3 3 4 
14ax 2 3 rt 
b I 13 4 
téax 4 I 1 1x 1 
b Ia EKKO! so 3 3 6 
I17jw 1 it I i aoe eer | 
18 1 2 1 t 3 4 
1g 2 2 I tL a3 
wat 2 5 #=+&F iI I 
b I 10 z 2 4 
at 2 I 1 1 
a 3 3 I | a° 2.4 
23 4 ba t 23 af 
24 3-3 ET Ix 2 3.5 
245 #35 Ft 1 a3 5 3E 
26x 3 2 I a 
27 z I 1 1 
245 43 2 1 I I a o 
a9 i 4 1 I | ee Bp 
40 t 1 Tt It 2 
a 4 1 4 T § 
32 P| a 3 
ce $ 3 261 t&hta2itk j 
34 I 1 
35 E 3 r34 
36 I I 1 
a7 7 2 32 ir. 3ttf a 
38 I a I t t oO 
9 I I I 
ee ee o 
4iax 3 3 1 t r at 3 
b 1 I o 
42 3 a a 
FY a re I 1 3f 
44 Jt 2 18a 
45 3 I 2 o 
4 1 1 t tf 
47 it 1 1 1tAfo 
48 1 I I 
au 2 oo (r7(r?) r= (3%) I 1 tfo 
326 120 31 34 «12 «20 1a0COK 20 21 73-64 
Totals 246 64 42 aI at 138 § 
wee widowed 
x= death 
o= out of community 
{= fostered in family 
fo = fostered out of family 
= aneorried wont 


with the ratio of children by sex (36/18) suggests a positive 
siglo factor in ares of males. Sens from 
informants support the figures, placing a high value on 
male children, algeatented as future ee icettens 

The figures for current families indicate a significantly 


higher proportion of female adoption. It might be inh 
from these that the high value sic on 


children still 
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stands. Informants’ statements support this, in which several 
cases involved arrangements to give up a future child if it 
proved to be female. Apparently the reason that fewer 
males are adopted at present is because the new economy, 
bolstered by welfare benefits and wage labour, permits a 
greater initiative of tise beide-iochadiin even widows 
—to retain their children rather than giving them up for 


Tasve [L oun FAMILIES IN GENEALOGIES 


Family Births Adoptions Adopt. owt Family total 
AO AO AO A oO 

1 z a L 2 9 8 
a ax I hl 
J t 5 Oo I § § 
4a E 2 

b 2 3.4 § 
4 rf I a 2 6 
fi 3 3 20 lo PD a: 
7 i 1 o 
S 1 I I I I 
y I I o 
10 4 4 4 
iI 10 | 1 
12 I I I I o 
13 OXX $XXx 4 3 fF 
14 4x 2% I 4 rt § 
1§ 4 I I 4 4 
16 3 3 3 
I7ax I 1 

b jx 2 a2 4 
TEx a a4 2 z 
19 ix 2 : Boas 
35 «Ig 17 § ro 6 36 «18 

Totals i4 22 16 4 


adoption. It appears therefore that the contradictory ado 
ios ures, high male figures in the old families compared 
with the currently low ones, support the inference that the 
high value placed on male issue from the older hunting 
and trapping economy remains effective, Furthermore the 
comparatively low percentage of adoption at present com- 
pared with the past would support the thesis above that 
new economic support permits a larger number of families 
to retain their OB 

The data show a number of reasons for adoption, some 
of them from informants and others inferences drawn from 
the vital statistics of the individual families. Table IV shows 
the reasons both for allowing the child to be adopted out 


Tasce [1 COMPARISON OF OLD AND CURRENT POPULATIONS 


Total Ne. of Nowof Aver Sex Ratio Per- Per-  Per- 
Popul, families Faunce No. Child, of Children cent. cent. cent, 


Fami- nt 
lies ti 
Old M ID ot 7560 A= 66-69,403%5 779, of?) 
Current 232 48 ai x20 A= 96% faro% ars 76% 


* Families with ise, own or adopted, which have been raised to maturity 
(fostered not included) 
Ratio of increase in 2) adoption; increase in children = 
pov ff a, GPE 
5 138 ~~ Gp 
Ratio of decrease in /\, adoption/increase in children = 


Se 7 
age 3 
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of the family (section A) and for secking a child for adop- 
tion into the family (section B). Doubtless most cases have 
a combination of reasons, but the major single reason in 
each case is listed. The reasons in A and B do not entirely 
coordinate because persons wanting adoptive children, if 
unable to make effective kin claims, will try for orphans 
or surplus children, Some of the children in these categories 
(At and A2) therefore have been adopted for reasons given 
in B 4 to 8 This is particularly truc of female issue. | 

The first three categories in both A and B deal with 
Pee of vital statistics. In all eae there are 25 cases 
of out-adoptions and 22 cases of in-adoptions, re resenting 
a majority of the total adoptions, which support i: demo- 
graphic hypothesis. 

For the remainder (7 adoptions in section A and 10 in 
B), various other reasons pertain. In categories 4 and § in 
both sections there are 9 adoptions in which social factors 
appear to be paramount. These can be seen in structural 
terms in which Spencer's analysis is most fruitful. He 
suggests that among the North Alaskan Eskimo adoption 
served to ‘extend the kinship circle and hence the bonds of 
cooperation’ (1959, p. 87). In addition to an extension of 
the bonds of cooperation through kinship relations, there 
is a further aspect. Where the cases involve kinship claims, 
especially grandparental claims, it would appear that rather 
than extending already closely established family bonds, 
this type of adoption intensifies the social interrelations of 
kin by a distribution of surplus or other new-born issue 
within this ‘circle.’ This might be seen as filling the gap 
within the circle which is gradually being opened by the 
met Rasa of a nuclear family group, i.e. that of the 
grandparent(s). It is therefore a reforming of a defunct 
nuclear group which not only provides ani advice family 
but serves to intensify the interaction process within the 
extended family circle. This process appears in its most 
concrete form in the cases of the widows who maintain 
and try to increase their family through adoption. In the 
current scene a nuclear family has in a sense been created 
whereas in the older times orphaned members would be 
joined to another nuclear family group. (This analysis does 
not deny an important clement of grandparental claims 
which is to provide both physical care of the aged and 
spiritual protection for the next world; see Nelson, p. 290.) 

Moreover the number of close-kin adoptions is more 
significant than is shown in Table IV. Although the major 
reasons for adoption are other than kinshi ‘aes: none- 
theless the majority of adoptions are affected between kins- 
men. Table V itemizes the general kin relationships, Two- 
thirds of these are between fairly close kinsmen. And 
although the reasons for adoption in most cases result from 
what I have called the demographic hypothesis, at least a 
ae effect is to bolster or fill the gap within the extended 
family. 

Adoption by widowed women (Table IV, section B, 
No. 6) could only happen in the new economy. This of 
course docs not account for its occurrence, Reasons for it 
as well as for No. 7 probably involve psychological or 
wate explanations, neither of which concern us 
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The final category for which there are some data, A6 


and B8, could have elements of a non-structural nature. 
And certainly there are no informants’ statements to suggest 
otherwise. However, on the basis of certain data concerning 
members of the old families as well as some indications 
from these current-family cases, 1 propose to put forward 
a hypothesis as an alternative explanation. Table Il shows 
the disposaitns of adoptions in he old families. Family 19 
consisted of a man and wife with no issue, who adopted 


Tasie IV. MAJO® REASONS ROR ADOPTION 


A OUT OF FAMILY Incidence 
Hospital and/or death of parents I 
Surplus child (either too many or birth order too close) 
Linearricd mother 

Claim by grandparent 

Cut iments (posible claim by kin) 

Some children already (neither too many ner too close) 
Unknown 

Total 


a ee ee 
ft mea 


lak 


INTO FAMILY 

No issue (throngh death or inatvility to bear ixswe) 
Want male issue or male died 
Responsibility toward deceased kin 
Kinship clan 

Out community, kin claire 
Widewed and want more children 
Sympathy (pregnant woman adopts) 
Has large famtily already 

Unknown (adopted by co-wife) 
Total 


all of his deceased brother's orphans. In the three other 
cases, Nos. 3, 10 and 16, however, only males were adopted 
and these were not primarily close-kin adoptions; on the 
contrary they came from widely separated faves. More- 
over it is pertinent to state thar both Nos. 3 and 10 were 
men of more than average ability. The latter came to the 
attention of the earlier travellers to the Island. He was 
known as a superior man and hunter. No. 3, who was his 
stepson who became an adoptive son, in his time became 


Cad aune ew be 
ed eet a ee ee 


Sat 


TABLE V. KINSHIP RELATIONSHIPS OF ADOFTIVES 


1 Chen sibling or cousin fh 
2 Parental generation 4 
3) Grandparental generation Q 
4 Out community (possible kin claim) — 2 
5 Non-kin adoptions 10 

Total jz 


ris 1: Bro a: Fastso 1; FaBrSo 2 
aFast 1; FaABr widow 1; most widow 1; moco-wife 1; Fa cousin 1, 
trwFa 4; momo 2; Fane 2; Fad Fame 1; momome 1, 


the local camp-leader, being servant of the post-manager. 
In this capacity he condbanily travelled to the hunting and 
trapping camps of the family groups, to bring supplies 
at encourage them with their trapping. Company daily- 
journal records show that he had considerable success in 
trapping areas where the residents had become unproduc- 
tive and depressed. It appears reasonable to infer therefore 
that both of these men in their time enjoyed an assured 
position among their fellows. Moreover the latter enjoyed 
a guaranteed income from his position with the trader. 
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This alone allowed him to have the only wooden house 
in the Eskimo community. The position of No. 16 Is 
inadequately known. It is more difficult to assess this cate- 
gory for the current family heads. At least for No. BS 
(Table IV) it might be said that he had some kind of 
prominence in the community. With a large family, 
including married sons, he enjoys as large a share of per- 
capita welfare benefits as any family. Also he is co-owner 
of one of the walrus-hunting boars of which he is and has 
remained the captain. 7 on 

What is here proposed therefore is that a demographic 
hypothesis or a kinship hypothesis insufficiently explain 
the high incidence of adoption in this community. A 
further structural dimension is perhaps operative. My 
hypothesis to account for these few adoption cases 1s that a 
status differentials exists and is expressed in part by the 
number of dependants which a man can both claim and 
provide for. if chere is any validity in this proposition, the 
occasional giving-away of a child (A6 in Table IV) by a 
family head for no other known reason, as well as the , 
adoption of children by family heads (Nos. 3, 10 and 
perhaps 16 in Table Il, and No. BS of Table IV, who is 
already head of a bree ey). would be an effective way 
for a man cither to claim or to demonstrate his position in 
the community. This would give meaning to the few cases 
where a family head whose wife is deceased or hospitalized 
decides to retain jural authority over his child by fostering 
it out, rather than to give ap ki rights through adoption. 
Moreover both Boas (1901, p. 115) and Mathiassen 
(pp. 2126.) make explicit references to adoption by means 
of purchase. Mathiassen suggests it is in some cases a busi- 
ness transaction and cites cases where the adoptive family 
already had two or three children, meets Bee These 
instances might accord with the hypothesis that high status 
accrues to the man who can successfully claim and main- 
tain a large number of dependants. . 

It has been the concern of this paper to describe certain 
aspects of Eskimo adoption and, notwithstanding individual 
reasons in many cases, to hypothetize about some under- 
lying structural forms. It has been shown that what the 
ethnographical literature for the most Ls considered 
implicitly was true for Southampton Island adoption. And 
this represents most cases which could be subsumed under 
the category of the demographic hypothesis. In a second 
category of adoption, aa factors were important. Where 
Spencer (op. cit.) suggests that adoption serves to ‘extend 
the bonds of cooperation’ beyond the family group. this 
paper suggests in addition that adoption serves to ‘fill the 
gap within the extended family, consequently intensifying 
social interaction. And thirdly, there are a few cases which 
appear to conform to neither of these, where reasons of 
status differential may have some explanatory force. 


Notes 
' Fieldwork on which this paper is based was conducted from 
June to August, 1957. L acknowledge my debt to the Department of 
Northern Affairs, Ottawa, for financing the work. Vital statistics 
were collected by the R.C.M_P., the Oblate Mission and the Hud- 
son's Bay Company over a number of years, as well as the federal 
school teacher since 1951. The services of Father J, Choque, O.M.L, 
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as interpreter proved invaluable to me. I am grateful to Professors 
Meyer Fortes and Harry Hawthorn for critical comments. 

* Boas, 1884-$, p. $80, and 1901, P- 115; Birket-Smith, 1929, 
Vol. I, p. 295; Jenness, 1922, p. 91; Mathiassen, 1928, Vol. I, pp. 212f.; 
Murdoch, 1892, p. 419; Nelson, 1899, Pp: 290; Ray, 1885, p. 44: 
Stefansson, 1914, p. 321; Teicher, 1953, p. 36. 

i ft is probable that inaccuracies occur, owing to the difficulties 
of checking statements through an interpreter as well as the Eskimos" 
greater preoccupation with the present rather than earlier genera- 
tions. Another factor is that several families have migrated from 
other areas and to assess exactly which adoptions, especially of 
first-bom, were outside their community at the time is difficule. 

‘Throughout the genealogies 19 women had non-Eskimo 
genitors for some of their children. In some cases the women either 
marned Eskimo men later or were already married, Miscegenation 
in earlier times therefore may have been a minor contributary factor 
in the incidence of adoption. I have discussed an aspect of this 
elsewhere (1942). 

§ What is meant here is not normatively defined status differentia- 
tion within a total system, but rather an ‘informal ad hee rank.’ | 
am indebted to David Schneider for making this explicit (personal 
communication, 2 June, 1961). See also Dunning (t96r). 
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Appendix 
A DESCRIPTION OF TWO FAMILIES IN TABLE | 
Family No, 8: issue as follows: 


r f\ 

AOz A, 
3. © deceased 
4 &S 


§. © bom 15 March, 1944 
6. /, bom 11 April, 1944 
7; £4 bom 23 December, 1946 
AOS. © bom 9 March, 1948 
9. J bom 30 May, 1949 
Aro, / born 4 July, 1952 
AOi. A, born 3 June, 1954 
12. © born 24 August, 1955 
The second son was adopted by his father’s adoptive brother 
(family No, 3 in Table I). No. 8's birth was considered to be too 
close to previous ubling, and therefore the Screg ee given out 
immediately in adoption by pre-arrangement to its father’s adoptive 
brother's widow (No. 17). ‘the biological father of 10 (No. 7 family) 
is a brother of No. 8's wife. As he had three sons already and this 
birth was too close to the next sibling, the child was adopted 
immediately—sce family No. 7 below: 
I. © born 25 June, 1946 
2. /\ born 28 July, 1948 
3. , born 23 October, 1950 
14. born 4 July, 1952 
As. born to44 
6. /\ born 25 March, 1954 
7- © born 1 September, 1956; died 1 October, 1956 
The eleventh child is discussed under adoptions made by No, 10 
family. 
Family No, 10: issue as follows: 
AOr © 
a fy 


3. © born 23 April, rogy 


4. J born a1 June, 1946 
AOS. born : March, ro49 
AOD6. © born 4 April, 1940 


F7. © bom 24 February, 1951 
Second wie 


AS. /\ bom 3 June, 1954; died 13 December, 19%4 
9 \ bom 23 February, 1946 

The first child was adopted out of the community, perhaps a3 a 
result of a kin claim, With regard to the fifth child, the Se 
adoptive father's widow (family No. 9) wanted to have the female 
child of another family which was born the same day. When some- 
one ele arrived first to adopt the child, No. 10 felt sorry for No. 9, 
and after talking with his wife about the matter, gave his fifth child 
to her in adoption. Also note that No, 10's wife was hospitalized 
outside during 1949 where she died the following year. 

After the birth of the sixth child, this woman returned to hospital, 
and the former was adopted by No. 47. Later No. 47's wife died at 
the time when he was away from camp. A sister of the decersed 
woman fostered the child for him. When the mother of the seventh 
child was hospitalized where she died in 1957, her husband (No. 46), 
who spends much time away from the comm mity working on the 
DEWline, left the child with his mother and sister who were 
living with No. 10, No. 46 wants to claim the child on his return. 

With regard to the eighth child, No. 10's second wife was 
believed to be unable to bear children, with the consequence that 
her husband tried successfully to get a child by adoption from No, 
4. His claim rested on kinship and adoptive kinship. His adoptive 
father was a brother by adoption to No. 8, In addition No. to's 
first wife was a sister of No. 8's wife. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Paleolithic Artifacts above Abu Simbel, Egypt gypt. By Dr. Jean linear, parallel walls or fences of natural stones stretched across 

de Heinzelin, University of Ghent, and Dr. Ralph S. the top, serving as ol erected to hinder the sanding of the 

260 Solecki, Columbia University. With five text figures great temple below (acting like a snow fence in northern latitudes, } 

| Palxolithic artifacts have been discovered above 

the temple of Rameses Il ar Abu Simbel, in Egypt, contrasting in 
antiquity and meaning with this Nubian monument. 

The finds include flaked stone artifacts on flakes, evidently of 
Middle Palxolithic age, as well as some fresher-looking faked 
material. The latter may be of Predynastic or even Egyptian. age. 
The finds were made on 24 December, 1961, in a period of hall 
an hour, by Der. Jean de Heinzelin, of the Universiry of Ghent, and 
Dr. Ralph Solecki, of Columbia Universiry, both of the Columbia 





Fic. 2. ARTIFACTS OF GROUP V 
(a) Diseoidal Mousterian core; (b) Levallois flake with parallel ridges 
and convex faceted butt end; (c) large denticulate-edged implant Seale 4 





Fic. 1. SKETCH MAP OF ABU SIMBEL 


(A) Great temple; (B) amall temple; (C) palerolithic site, UINLES.C.0, 
map; stale 1: 12,900 


University archeological team in Sudanese Nubia. Finishing the 
customary sight-seeing tour of the Fsyptan monuments, the 
archacologists climbed the $2-metre hill to make an appraisal of 
the situation above. This climb was not just a matter of idle 
curiosity, since Dr. Solecki, as director of the archrological work 
of the Columbia team, had been alerted to the need for such 
an appraisal of the area around Abu Simbel for prehistoric artifacts 
by interested U.N.E.5.C.O. and Egyptian authorities. It appears 





that such remains, if any were to be tound, were of high priority 7% 

for investigations since = — the temple would be the Fic. 3. ARTIFACTS OF GROUP W 

first topographic feature to affected in any carth-removal work (a) Prepared Levallois core; flake wnstruck; (b) side-edged flake with 

involved in the proposed raising of the mcuument. tppased setotichaa side {or bark); (c) Tevellels bs saris ales 
The site of the finds, at an aliitude of more than 200 m. above — anid convex faceted butt end; (d) Levallois-like ne with plain, angled bu 

sea level, lies almost directly over the great temple at Abu Simbel, end, Scale 4 


ee nahn i the a of the ‘ ile, — 117.4 m. above 

sea level. The hilltop, actually part of the plateau, is a complete! In the By gee ce of the Columbia expedition in Sudanese 
barren and ex | windswept area, littered with Sani Nubia, Middle Paleolithic artifacts, pri tarily of flake industrics, 
blackened and broken stones. On the forward slope, toward the — occur almost here on exposed elevations above the Nile, 
front of the escarpment overlooking the Nile, were several low, ‘The plateau hill above the temple at Abu Simbel is still another 
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ease of the same occurrence in Egyptian Nubia, A two-day 
systematic search should be sufficient to outline the extent of the 
palxolithic archeology ar Abu Simbel. (In a letter dated jo 
January, 1962, it was learned that two members of the expedition, 





PA 
(a) Notched and retouched flake with plain, angled butt end; (b) blade; 
(¢) side scraper om blade; (d) specimen showing two stages of _flaleing: tuo 
flakes of group A on a core of groupW’. Scale 4 





Fic. §. ARTIFACT OF GROUP F 
Large core. Scale 4 


M. Roland Paepe and M. Jean Guichard, had subsequently spent 
five days at Abu Simbel, and had found six Mousterian sites near 
the temple). 

artifacts were seen to cot agaig segree ipl of the 
plateau and, as apparently everywhere on the higher elevations 
of Nubia, with Ae evidence of stratigraphy. No excavations 
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would therefore be possible in such fearures. The arca recon- 
noitred was about 200 m. square, and artifacts occurred practically 


all over ir. 


Description of the Industries 


In the survey was found an abundance of eee fakes, 
retouched flakes and cores, but no bifaces. The material is dark 
brown quartzite originating from indurated layers of Nubian 
sandstone, which litters all of the local plateaux. 

Most of the artifacts were more or less deeply abraded by wind- 
blown sand. According to their state of preservation they be 
divisible into four groups: 


Group V. Almost ventifacts, with deep surface erosion and much 
smoothed edges. ‘The retouch facets and edges are almost entircly 
obliterated through abrasion. The specimens are Middle Palxolithic 
in type including Levalloisian and Mousterian débitage. (Fig. 2.) 
Group W. Evidencing strong wind-smoothing, although retouch 
facets and edges are still distinguishable. Middle Paleolithic in type 
including beautiful Levallois and Levallois-like débitage. (Fig. 3.) 
Group 4. Artifacts with abraded fake facets and edges, but still more 
or less sharp. Apparently Middle Pabrolithic in type. A higher 
percentage of blades seems to be present in the Levallois débitage, 
(Fig. 4.) 

Group F, Fresh-looking material, with a slight brown patina, 
Mostly big cores and heavy flakes, Predynastic or Egyptian in age, 
(Fig. $.) 


A Wood-Carver’s Sample. By Dr. M.D. W. Jetireys, University 
9) 6] of the Witwatersrand, With a text igure 


While engaged on demarcating the grazing arcas 

of the Banso tribe in the Bamenda division of the 
erstwhile Southern Cameroons I visited the village head of Nzerm 
and noticed that the children were playing with a carved wooden 
object t1 inches in length (fig. 1). Though I had seen African 





Fic. 1. A BABANKI WOOD-CARVER'S SAMPLE 


dolls made by Africans for their children, I had never seen one 
so elaborately carved, and furthermore I had no recollection of 


secing dolls in this tribe with which I had been in contact for a 
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number of years. On asking the village head whether this object 
was a doll he replied: "No, it is not a doll. You see, when my 
father was alive a carver from Babanki visited him and offered 
to do carving for my father and left this object as a specimen of 
what he could do.” 
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It was now clear that what 1 was looking at was a sample. As 
t had never before come across ‘a sample of a carver's work,’ I 
purchased it for a shilling. The wood is a soft wood and much 
worm-caten, Further enquiries would date this specimen as circa 
1910. (The photograph is by Dr. H. Swarts.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Conus-Shell Disc Ornaments in Africa, Cy. J... Anthrop. Inst., 
Vol, NCI, Part 1, pp. §2-66 | 

2. ) Sm,—Further to my recent article on conus-shell 

| | ormatments in Africa, Mr. Roger Summers of the 
National Museum in Bulawayo has given me the following infor- 
mation in relation to the present position of the ornament m 
Southern Rhodesia, In that country called ndoro, it is known to have 
been worn within the last 20 years by chiefs at Rusape and Mtoko 
and by village headmen at Chikore (Melsetter District), Mkota and 
Chikwisu (Mtoko District}, and Lotito (Darwin District), Mr. 
Summers, who obtained this information from his African assistant, 
also writes, ‘ these ommaments are not supposed to be worn by women 
unless they are possessed of a Mashave spirit, (This spirit apparently 
relates to foreigners or travellers not connected with the medium’s 
tribe.)’ He also points out that the same ornament was seen in the 
Marandellas District in 1891 (Bent, The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land), and that it was worn by the Wanoe in 1896 (Edwards, “The 
Wanoe,” Nada, No. 4, 1926). Gelfand also mentions it in his Medi- 
tine and Magic amongst the Mashona (Cape Town, 1996). “On the 
negative side,” Mr. Summers adds, ‘it can be stated quite emphari- 
cally that this particular ornament is not known in the western half 
of Southern Rbodesia.” 

1 have also received some interesting information from Muss 
Shaw of the South African Museum in Cape Town, who was kind 
cnough to make enquiries for me during a recent safari in South- 
West Africa. She writes, *....we saw the shell ornament on the 
omamental flaps that hang down at the back of the skin skirts of 
Kuanyama women in Ovamboland. These we only saw on the 
wives of two headmen who dressed up for us. The shell ornament 
was called omba and they said that it was only worn in. chicfs’ 
families. One of the headmen may have had chiefly connexions 
and the shell one of his wives wore was very worn, as if it had been 
handed down. I do not belicve the other headman was anything 
but a commoner and the shell ornaments were in good condition. 
Men and women of the Ovatjimba (Herero) of the Kaokoveld 
wear the whole shell attached to a necklace. We gave four of them 
to an anthropologist who was going to try to get us some material 
and we have heard that they were a great success in trading. In the 
Okavango area I saw them worn among the Mpukushu near Andara, 
bue they were porcelain imitations which they said they used to 
obtain from the Portuguese in Angola, though they were now un- 
able to do so. (In the Museum we have one of the genuine things 
from the same people.) In reply to my question they said it used to 
be only the chiefly families who wore them (both men and women), 
though few did because of the scarcity, They called it omande, We 
also saw two Kuangari women from Angola wearing them (also 
in porcelain)—they called them simerna.’ 

Miss Shaw's observations conceming the present-day position 
of the shell-dise ornament in South-West Africa closely parallel my 
own in Tanganyika, where I found that anybody who could afford 
to buy a kihangwa (i.e. the omba of South-West Africa and the ndora 
of Southern Rhodesia) could wear it, wheres in former times this 
was the privilege only of chiefs and a few of ver important persons. 

There is a reference to the Conus shell v orn as an ornament in 
Lawrence Greene's Lords of the Lait Frontier, On p. 239 he writes 
(of South-West Africa): "The Headman’s wives wore copper bangles 
and ivory charms, One wile displayed the mysterious “Omba” 
shells which are gathered at a secret place on the coast of Angola, 
and treasured by Ovambo women as though they were diamonds. 
An “Omba” shell is worth ten shillings.” The plate opposite p. 212 
in the same book shows an Ongandjera woman wearing the shell 
disc, one on each upper arm and onc suspended between the breasts, 
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It is evident, therefore, that the occurrence of the shell-dise orna- 
ment in southern Africa is a very wide one indeed, forming, as it 
were, a broad belt stretching across the continent from coast to 
coast. On the eastern side this belt takes in a portion of Ethiopia, 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Mozambique, and on the western side 
Angola and northern South-West Africa. In between it includes 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Uganda and part of 
the Belgian Congo. It appears that the omament has a greater dis 
tribution density in the cast than it has in the west, and this 
strengthens the theory that it is eastern in origin. That these orna- 
tents were carried from the East Coast into the interior along ald 
(perhaps ancient) trade routes is certain, but since Comms occurs int 
western as well as eastern waters, it may be that it was also carried 
from the West Coast. The identification of 5 Bre found in the 
interior will either prove or disprove this idea, for the species which 
occur on the East Coast do not occur in the West Coast, and vice 
reread," 

Assuming, on the other hand, that all the shell-disc ornaments 
found in Africa originally came from the east (which E understand 
is generally accepted as the case), the question arises how they 
reached South-West Africa (before the porcelain imitations were 
made), There would seem to be two possible answers: (1) the early 
Portuguese mariners could have introduced them; (2) their air 
dispersion could have taken place via the great waterways. 

In the first case, as I have already shown,? the early Portuguese 
explorers saw the ornament in use in the Zambezi area of castern 
Africa in the sixteenth century, and noted how much it was valued 
there. That being the case they may well have secured some for 
trading along the west coast during their homeward. trips. 

In the second case, if the ornament was already in south-western 
Africa before the arrival of the Portuguese, it could conceivably 
have spread aross the Continent from the east by way of (a) the 
Zambezi River, the upper reaches of which touch South-West 
Africa at the castern extremity of the Caprivi Scrip; (6) the Great 
Lakes and the Congo River, the mouth of which lies at the northern 
border of Angola. 

Finally, a definite connexion between the Comus-shell disc orna- 
ment of East Africa and of South-West Africa and Angola ts seen 
in the fact that on both these sides of the Continent, in former times, 
only people of distinction possessed it. However, a lot more infor- 
mation about the object in Angola and South-West Africa is 
required before its status and significance in these two countrics can 
properly be compared with those of its counterpart in East Africa. 
Taumeb, South-West Africa J. RB. HARDING 


Notes 

1 Ina list of West Coast species provided by Dr. Barnard of the 
South African Museum at Cape Town, C. papilionaceus and C. 
prometheus are shown. Both occur all along the coast from Angola 
in the south to Rio de Oro in the north. Of the East Coast species 
[ need only mention C. litterams, C. virgo and C. betulimus, all of 
which have been identified in East African shell-disc ornaments, 

: [.R. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. XCI, Part 1, pp. $2f. 


i Sm,—It was with interest that I read the paper by 
263 Miss J. BL. Harding entitled *Conus-Shell Disc Orna- 
~~ ments (Vibangwa) in Africa’ published in the Jounal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XCI, Part 1 (1961). 
Thess appeais fo be te see On ne ee ee 
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known to be earlier than the nineteenth century, Recently, how- 
ever, I recovered a single complete conus from a deposit containing 
stamped wares at Gokomere hill near Fort Victoria, This shell is 
approximately 2 cm. in length, with a maximum diameter of 1-5 cm, 
It is pierced centrally for suspension and charred. Human remains 
occurred at the same level as the conus, but it is not certain that 
grave goods are in question because the bones of the skeleton are 
not charred. A fragment of a spouted bowl was also recovered: 
this belongs to the stamped wares, It is hoped to obtain a carbon-14 
date for this material in due course, C-14 dates for similar ttery 
at Zimbabwe point to a comparatively carly date for the Ciokinanere 
material and the conus. K. R. ROBINSON 
Inspector of Monuments, Southern Rhodesia 
Historical Monuments Commission, Bulawayo 
Note 
Further examination of the skeleton has shown that much of it 
is charred; therefore there is more reason to believe that the shell 
may have belonged to the dead person. 


The Uterine Nephew. C/. J. B.. Anthrop. Inst., Mol. NCI (1962), 


| pp. 13-22 
26 Sm,—In his interesting article in the current number 
of the Journal on the mother’s brother/sister’s son 
relationship among the Gaddi of Northern India, Dr, Newell refers 
to Radchtte-Brown's article on ‘The Mother's Brother in South 
Africa.’ In this PLadcliffe-Brown says: ‘A very important principle 
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is that the social values current in a primitive society are maintained 
by being expressed in ceremonial or ritual customs,” and he goes on 
to say that "The special kind of behaviour to the maternal relatives 
(living and dead) or to sce gat ea re and its gods and sacra, 
is expressed in definite ritual customs, the function of ritual here, as 
elsewhere, being to fix and make permanent certain types of be- 
haviour, with the obligations HG Scene involved therein" 
(Structure and Function in Primitive Sociely, pp. 28, 30). 

Obsessed by the * functional theory,’ Radclifio-Brown has, aitsual, 
put the cart before the horse. It will hardly be disputed that Christian 
ritual is based upon Christian doctrine, and not upon ideas arising 
in vacuo on how people ought to behave in society, and Hocart has 
shown good reason to think that all rituals are of comparable origin. 
In dap he suggests that rituals associated with the uterine 
nephew are based upon beliefs that the dead ancestors are gods and 
ought to be worshipped; that certain persons reincarnate their dead 
ancestors; and that such persons ought, in certain contexts, to be 


worshipped (‘The Uterine Nephew,’ in The Life-giving Myth, 
Pp. To7t.). | 
What Dr. Newell tells us supports this view, especially when he 
says: “The sister's children are worshipped and respected as a mani- 
festation of the gods. A sister's child is to be worshipped just as a 
cow or Brahmin is worshipped as a means of gaining merit’ (p, 17). 
The parallel which he draws between worship of a sister's child and 
worship of a cow indicates the absurdity of supposing that the 
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Social Anthropology. By D. F. Pocock, London (Sheed & Ward), 


1961. Pp, wi, 118. Price $2. | 

26 5 This book is presented as an introduction to the 
subject suitable both for the general reader and for the 
philosopher interested in social enquiry. In the first part, the author 
gives his view of the various influences which have made British 
social anthropology what it is today; and in the second, he discusses 

some salient problems of method that underlie current research. 
The book is dominated by a strongly dialectical pattern of thought. 
Dr. Pocock sees the study of social phenomena as following a zig- 
zag path down a time corridor walled by rwo polar sets of assump- 
tions, Having reached one wall, the subject can make no further 
progress unless it turns back towards the other; and so it must go 


Dr. Pooock's two polar positions sccm to be as follows. First, 
there is the position which sees social anthropology as a natural 
science; Which sees socictics as objects of observation like any others; 
which is interested in the causes and functions of social phenomena; 
which searches for causal laws of universal applicability; which 
treats socictics as static entities; and which each them as domin- 
ating the lives of their component individuals. At the other pole, 
there is the position which sees social anthropology as a subject 
closer to art than to natural science; which sees societies as objects 
which must be ‘entered into’ rather than passively observed; which 
is more interested in ‘meanings’ and ‘purposes’ in the minds of the 
actors than in causes and functions; which abjures the search for 
universally valid causal laws; which treats societies as dynamic 
entities; and which sees the individual as having a crucial part to 
play in his society, 

The author's determination to present the py of social 
thought as a continuous oscillation between thes poles has rather a 
"hit or miss’ effect. Where the pattern happens to fit, he succeeds 
In casting a good deal of light. Where it does not fit, he spreads 

Now the pattern proves an excellent fit when 
the development of social thought through Durkheim to R.adcliffe- 
Brown, and the subsequent reaction in which Evans-Pritchard has 
played such a prominent part. Radclifie-Brown's approach would 


seem to embody the first of Pocock’s polar positions, and Evans- 


it comes to analysing 
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Pritchard's approach the second. Hence heis able to give usa very clear 
cxpoution of the difference between two figures, and an ex- 
cellent criticism of Puadcliffe-Brownian sociology. However, his 
dialectical schema provesaltogether too monolithic when it leads him 
to suppose that the link between the various spe seri of his 
two polar clusters exists not just in the minds of particular anthro- 
pologists, bur in some transcendent logical necessity, Thus there 
scem to be no logical grounds for his apparent conviction that arry= 
ene who wishes to explain social change must treat social anthro- 
pology as something quite distinct from the natural sciences, and 
must necessarily abjure the search for general laws. And I find it 
equally hard to convince myself that anyane who sees ‘meaning’ 
and “purpose” as important explanatory concepts must necessarily 
abjure the search for causes, 
Finally, the walls of Dr. Pocock’s dialectic seem 
when he a to offer his be eae for | 
troubles. The attention which he draws to the pernicious conceprual 
opposition of individual and socicty is timely. But when he recom- 
mens that we should try to explain social change in terms of 
variation im the interplay of peoples’ ‘sociality’ and their ‘indi- 
viduality," he seems to be doing little more than transport the old, 
pemicious opposition away from the outside world into men’s 
minds. In orde to escape from this opposition, he would probably 
senha jettison most of the conceptual scheme which dominates 
If one turns from this book to remember Lévi-Strauss myth- 
makers, with their startling concern for the ‘progressive mediation 
of opposites,” and the current fascination with dualistic classificatary 
systems, one begins to suspect a growing fad for dialectics. One can 
only hope that it does not take such an appalling hold on anthropo- 
logy as the Radeliffe-Brownian fads which Dr. Pocock has 
cogently criticized. ROBIN HORTON 


to imprison him 
present-day conceprual 


266 Clyde Kluckhohn died three months after delivering 

these three Charles K. Colver Lectures at Brown 
in April, 1960. The first is a rapid survey of work since 
of the nincteenth century which was the result of a 
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‘mutual interplay between studies of Greek antiquity and studies in 
ethnology and social anthropology.’ The second is a ‘running 
account of Greek anthropology.’ And the third, “A Bricf Grammar 
of Greek Culture," is an attempt to reconstruct a ‘culnural profile’ 
of the Greeks ‘according to a set of binary oppositions’: Greek 
culture was ‘clearly on the “determinate” polarity rather than the 
indeterminate, the human rather than the sup ral, but equally 
weighted between discipline and fulfilment’ (roughly this u the 
“ Apollonian-Dionysian” contrast of Ruth Benedict’), and so on. 

It is not a pleasant duty to report that it would have been far 
better if these well intentioned lectures had not been published. The 
survey of modem scholarship is grossly incomplete, often inaccurate 
and never illuminating, and the categories of analysis are too vague 
co be useful. Thos, his stated belicf that in the twenticth century 
‘the mainstream of the interchange’ lies in the English-speaking 
world is defended by excluding Fustel de Coulanges's most impor- 
tant disciple, Gustave Glotz, because the latter's work ‘is historical 
and sociological rather than anthropological’ (p. 12), and by wholly 
ignoring a man like the late Louis Gernet, doyen of French Hellenists 
at his death early this year, whom most of us would place at or near 
the top of the contemporary ‘interchange’ and who was for many 
years editor of the Année sociologique. “It is certainly the case," he 
writes further (p. 26), ‘that Hellenic studies have hardly had such 
ties with sociology or economics or psychology" as with anthropo- 
logy. So much for Max Weber and his influence, which, in Greek 
studies, probably outstrips that of all the anthropologists combined 
since the beginning of time. 

When it comes to the two substantive chapters, the amateurism and 
general woolliness are equally apparent with regard to the original 
sources, There is really no point in entering further into detail. | 
might perhaps just quote one more complete sentence: “The Greeks 
were very open-minded" (p. 30). M. I. FINLEY 


Stratification for the Archeologist. By Edward Pyddoke. London 


(Phanix House), 1961. Pp. 124, 8 plates, 18 text figs. 
267 Price £1 10s. ) | 
| Like other great discoveries, the geological principle 


of superposition or stratification once known appears ret ly 
simple and obvious, and yet a glance at the history of geology will 


show that for many decades before the formulations of John Hutton 
and more especially of Sir Charles Lyell the lack of this principle 
was a barrier to advance in almost every aspect of the subject. Once 
discovered its applications quickly extended themselves to other 
studies, particularly to archeology. The book under review sets out 
to summarize the natural processes which lic behind the strata 
encountered by the aivixcloata and the human agencies which 
bring about their peculiar forms of archaological sites. 

Indeed, the greater part of the text discusses the natural agencies 
and the ways in which they have been observed at work, The author 
draws not only on the writings of others but on his personal obser- 
vation, and by this means the book attains an attractive lucidity and 
empiricism. The illustrations for the earlier parts are well chosen. 
It is in the last part, where the human agencies are discussed (Chapters 
rt and 12) that we feel rather less well satisfied. The author touches 
upon many of the ways in which strata arise and upon the different 
phenomena produced by, for example, different types of house- 
construction, He also exemplifies such potential points of confusion 
as pits and swept sites, but we regret that he has not considerably 
enlarged these chapters so as to illustrate more fully the actual 

roblems encountered in excavations. In theory we agree that “the 
basic principles [of stratification] remain the «ame" whether one ts 
concemed with Roman London, Jericho, or-—for that matter—any 
patch of ground four feet square, but the problems raised by 
different sites are often of quite different degrees of complexity. 
For example in the complex process of urban building, with periods 
of construction, occupation, demolition, clearance and reconstruc- 
tion, with the addition of areas of rubbish accumulation and clear- 
ance and areas of swept ground, the interpretation is often not at 
all simple. Again we feel that the author does not stress sufficiently 
the great problems that are raised by lacune and hiatuses in the 
archzological record. Many of these matters are touched on in a 
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few words, but we feel that the student would learn far more from 
this book if selected examples could have been more fully described 
and illustrated, F. BR. ALLCHIN 


Genetical Variation in Human Populati | 
me * Harrison. Symposia of the Society for the Study of Human 
268 Biology, Vol. IV. Oxford (Pergamon), 1961. Pp. viti, 115. 

— Price £1 15s. 

This reasonably priced book constitutes at once an excellent 
introduction to our newer knowledge of human polymorphisms 
and a brief summary of our knowledge to date in several im- 
portant fields. Six topics are discussed: Blood groups (Mourant), 
Abnormal hatmoglobins and erythrocyte enzyme-dehiciency traits 
(Allison), Haptoglobins and transferrins (Barnicot), Urinary amino- 

cids (Gartler), Dermatoglyphic patterns (Holt), and Pigmenta- 
Mourant's chapter is notable for its summary of the latest wie 
ments in blood groups as applied to population studies. The available 
data are now so numerous that Mourant wisely makes no attemp' 
to give any actual figures, which of course he has done admirably 
in other books, Some of the other authors, with more limited 
material to summarize, present maps or tables. Some of the maps 
are much better than anything that I have seen previously. All of 
the discussions are clear and yet remarkably complete. The book is 
made unusual, and much more valuable, by the inclusion of the 
last two chapters (on dermatoglyphics and pigmentation). 

The book is to be strongly recommended to all interested in 


Primates: 5, Cebidx, Part B. By W’. C. Oca Hill, Edinburgh 

_ (U.P), 1962. Pp. xix, $37, 31 plates, 94 text figs., 3 
269 maps. Price nine guineas 

Cebidx in 


In this volume Dr. Hill completes his account 
particular and the New World primates in general. T 

subfamilics Alowattine and Ateline are dealt with m detail. The 
treatment of the Alouattines includes a description of Homunculus 
and certain other “Ameghine’ fossils; and the work concludes with 
an account of the Jamaican monkey mandible assigned to a genus 
Menothvix by Williams and Koopman. 

The author has done his utmost to supplement the standard 


ons. Edited by G. A. 


of the 
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descriptions by data drawn from his own dissections and other 
observations, his account of Brachyteles being particularly note- 


worthy in this connexion. It is sad that pauci of taitesiel has pre- 
vented the accumulation of data which would enable the reader to 
match the details of the recorded anatomy of one subfamily with 
similar details about the other, for this is a book of special mterest 
to mammalian morphologists generally as well as to primatologists. 
It also contains very much of interest to comparative neurologists 
and animal psychologists. As an example of the author's thorough- 
ness one may cite the chromosome counts given on p. 445. 

This book has been clearly written in good and often lively 





language. As heretofore the illustrations are praiseworthy. Many of 
that of a female Afeles belzebuth (Plate XXX) could well 
the prototype of Roodin’s Thinker. There are very few peice 
errors, none obscuring the meaning. It is scarcely necessary to add 
libraries. M. A. MacCONAILL 
Primitive Song. By C. M. Bowra, London (Weidenfeld & Nicolson), 
Sir Maurice Bowra has taken for his subject the 
songs of the Eskimo and Fuegians; the Pygmies and 
Bushmen; the Veddas, Semang and Andaman Islanders, and the 
Australian Blacks. These are classed as ‘ primitive’ because they live 
‘marked local variations,’ they ‘present a single body of material 
which shows on the whole a homogencous character because of the 
entitles Sir Maurice to hypostatize them all into a single individual, 


the photographs have the character of portrait studies. In particular, 
: 50 fave bon 
that this is a book for all zoological, anatomical and anthropologica 
270 1962, Pp. xiv, 303. Price gt 163s. 
entirely by hunting and food-gathering, and although they show 
living conditions which it reflects’ (p. 5). This character, it seems, 
‘primitive man," and to tell us at length what ‘he’ does, thinks and 
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feels. "He" displays through ‘his’ songs ‘a consciousness which 
belongs peculiarly to men who live in such conditions as his’ (p- 18). 
He realizes that some at least of his peoples have been influenced 
by their neighbours, but ir does not occur to him that this influence 
may have affected their songs; he regards a Vedda song which 
ar. princes and a palace as entirely primitive and spontancous 
a ry ai 
His criteria of primitiveness are simplicity of theme, looseness of 
construction, repetition and the use of meaningless, or as he calls 
tem “emotive” syllables, But we can find all these features in ‘It 
was a Lover and his Lass": was Shakespeare a typically primitive 
songster? In quoting and commenting on his songs Sir Maurice 
scemis not to realize that all songs depend for their appeal on their 


music and rhythm as much as on their words; most English popular 
songs, if translated literally into French, would. seem at least as 
“primitive” as his versions of Eskime SONS, 

There is nothing natural about cCOMposing Of singing songs, and 
the variety of forms which these ancient arts have assumed ic mot 
such as to entitle us to draw hard and fast lines between primitive 
and civilized or anywhere elsc. RAGLAN 
Schutzgeister und Gottheiten des Wildes (der Jagdtiere und 

seks Fische) in Nordeurasien, By Ivar Paulson, Acta 

271 Universitatis Stockholmiensis: Stockholm Studies in 

Ss Comparative Religion, No. 2. Stockholm (Alnquist & 
Wikself), 1900. Pp. 315 

The northern Eurasians, whatever their ethnic orgin, are hunters 
and fishermen. The records, which mainly date from 1850 onwards, 
unanimously reveal their belief in guardian spirits of those animals 
on which their livelihood depends and in the good fortune of those 
hunters who behave correctly towards their game. The hunted 
animals are credited with a protective soul, a guardian spirit, with- 
out whose consent they cannot be killed, and also with a ‘master’ 
reigning over the whole species. Before the hunt, it is the shaman’s 
function to act as ‘an intermediary between the hunter and the 
deities who control the animals hunted.’ The Lord of the animals 
is represented on the shaman’s magic drum next to the great cosmic 
deities of the ancient Lapps, 

More is known about the bear than about any other species. The 
Votyak invoke the bear as the king of the forest and its beasts, The 
painstaking funeral rites of its bones and skull (the seat of the soul 


during lifetime) have been particularly fully recorded. The post 
mortem respect paid to the bear is believed to bring about its re- 
animation and to induce other bears to submit willingly to the 
dutiful hunter. The Syrjenians anthropomorphize the spirit of the 
forest, the owner of the beasts and the helper of the hunter, and offer 
him small sacrifices, The Finnish Lapps worshipped a forest goddess, 
in the shape of an ordinary tree trunk, who promoted hunting by 
means of traps and snares. She is of particular interest in view of the 
widespread antagonism between game and women. 

Water deitics in various shapes are belicved to help in the catching 
of fish, marine animals and beavers. Sacrifices, fish heads and bones 
are often flung into the water. The bird deities of the Lapps are not 
specialized, but closely associated with wild geese, wild swans and 
wild ducks, which are of special economic importance, The last 
chapter deals with the Eskimos, and the hunters in America, Russia, 

The subject is of akiteindiat interest and its presentation is 
admirable. The bibliograph covers 18 pages. An index, which 
would have presented cotuidecsbbe difficulties, is lacking. | 

E, ETTLINGER 
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Magic, Myth and Money. By Willian H. Desmonde. New York 
m (free Press of Glencoe), 1962. Pp. xv, 208. Price $5 

2.7), _ nppiteotthesub-title, The Origin of Money inReligious 

: ~ Ritual, there is lithe about money in the first two- 
thirds of the book. These are devoted to a study of early, chiefly 
Greek and Roman, religion. The author has much to say about 
king-killing and ritual cannibalism, and we are given slices of Frazer, 
Farnell and Jane Harrison, with a strong flavouring of Freud. In 
general the author follows his authoritics, but gives no authority 
for the statement that ‘the king’s crown, as is obvious, originated in 
the magical veneration of a sacred tree," 

By the time that we reach the chapters on coinage, ritual canni- 
balism has been replaced by animal sacrifice, and ‘the institution of 
coinage arose out of the public distribution of the fled: of the 
sacrificial animal.’ He gives no authority for this statement. 

The book is however well written, and may interest the non- 
specialist without seriously misleading him. RAGLAN 


They Studied Man. By Abram Kardiner and Edward Preble. London 
9) 7 3 (Secker & Warburg), 1962. Pp, 287. Price Al $5. 


The students of man selected by the authors are 
owski, Krocber, Ruth Benedict and Freud. Each of these is given a 
chapter containing a short biography, an account of their Principal 
contributions to knowledge or to theory, and an estimate of their 
influence on present-day thoughr. All are interestin; ly written, 
particularly those on Boas and Malinowski, to whose daughters the 
authors acknowledge their indebtedness, The authors are in general 
critical of their subjects, holding that while they stimulated thought 
and investigation, they produced no final solutions to the problems 
they studied. Freud, in particular, is held to have gone off the rails 
when he abandoned the study of individual psychology for the 
formulation of general theorics. 

There are two chapters at the end. One, on the influence of 
psychodynamics on the study of culture, describes Kardiner's own 
study of the Marquesans and Cora DuBois's of the Aloresc, The 
other describes how the history of Europe in recent centuries and 
in particular the Industrial Revolution and the Romantic Movement 
led in the last century to the growth of interest in the social sciences. 

RAGLAN 


A Bibliography of Folklore. By W. Bonser, Publ. Folk-Lore Sor. 
2.74. CXXI, London (Glaisher), 1961. Pp. xv, 126 


No other folklorist is better qualified than Dr, 
Bonser for this labour of love and there is no doube 
that this bibliography covering the first 80 years of the publications of 
the Folk-Lore Society will considerably facilitate future research, 
Index No. IV (Subjects) apparently presented the greatest difficulties 
and a few objections of minor importance could be raised. OF 
major importance, however, is the question why most contributions 
are indexed according to their authors’ names, since there is a com- 
plete author index ? The arrangement by date which is merely used 
for the presidential addresses might have been far more instructive, 
It said have enabled the users to follow up more easily the | 
and the various phases of research. In any case, the users anighe ha ve 
greatly benefited if Dr, Bonser had accounted in the otherwise very 
competent introduction for his doubtless valid reasons for preferring 
the alphabetical order. ELLEN ETTLINGER. 
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Contributions to Indian Sociology, No. V. Paris and The Hague 
a7 5 (Mowton), 1961. Pp. 96. Price 125, 


The fifth number of this irregular periodical con- 
| tains an attempt by Dr. F. G. Bailey to define the 
borderline between tribe and caste, reflections on ‘Caste, Racism 
and Stratification’ by Professor Dumont, who also contributes a 
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consideration of the present state of marriage in India, and a dis- 
cussion by Dr, Pocock of the psychological approaches to the study 
of Indian material, | , 3 

Dr. Bailey seeks to differentiate between tribe and caste as being 
respectively “segmentary’ and ‘organic," rejecting among other 


criteria the one of religion used by an elder generation of anthrapo- 
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logists. He naturally arrives at the inevitable conclusion that a clear- 
cut distinction is virtually impossible. He writes of a trib i 
continuum, but | am not quite clear how he would regard, say, 
the Meithei of Manipur, who retain tribal organizanion, language 
and identity yet are 30 Hinduized, and with their own Manipuri 
Brahmans, that they claim Kshatriya rank, wear the thread, and 
(conscious perhaps of some ambiguity in their status) are so sensitive 
to pollution as to burn their houses if a European should have leaned 
his bicycle against them. 

Professor Dumont exposes the real differences between a caste 
system and a society based on class or on race distinctions; the 
hierarchy of caste contains equality within the various status of its 
structure, which an equalitarian ideal would destroy, replacing it 
‘by a manifold network of inequalities.’ In his article on marriage 
Professor Dumont discusses some recent articles on the theory of 
kinship in West Africa, Ceylon and South India by Dr. Goody, Dr. 
Tambiah and Dr. Kathleen Gough respectively in the light of his 
own work on marriage alliance in South India (reviewed in MAN, 
19498, 138). 

Dr, Pocock examines the possibilities of a psychological approach 
to the study of Indian material with particular reference primarily 
ro Dr. Carstairs’ recent (1997) book on The Twice Born, on some of 
whose translations of Hindu attitudes into western psychiatric 
symbolism he has some pertinent and justifiable strictures. Dr. 
Carstairs, for instance, secs nose-cutting as symbolic castration, but it 
is usually the erring woman's nose that 15 cuit, mot the adulterer’s, and 
one may doubt whether low-caste girls are found more attractive 
per se than high-caste ones; the attraction probably lies in their 
greater accessibility to high-caste men. Dr. Pocock examines also 
Dhirendra Narain's Hindu Character, reviewed in MAN two heed 
ago (1999, 234; the same number also has a review by Protes 
§. C. Dube of Dr. Carstairs's book). 

As a whole this volume of the Contrifutions well maintains the 
standard set by the earlier issucs, J. H. HUTTON 


The Sherdukpens. By R. R. P. Sharma, Shillong (North-East 
2 7 6 Frontier Agency), 1961. Pp. 101, tlhas, Price $s. 


The Sherdukpens are one of the many Bhotia popu- 
lations who live south of the Himalayan main range, 
and have lost their entirely Tibetan character by close contact with 
tribal populations of different origin. Inhabiting the south-western 
part of the Kameng Division of the North-East Fronticr Agency of 
India, the Sherdukpen dwell at altitudes of §,000-6,000 fect, and 
these settlements are hence far less elevated than the habitat of most 
other Bhotia populations, Their dress and other material culture 
are a blend between the Tibetan pattern and that of the neigh- 
bouring Aka tribe. 
in this slim monograph the author gives a brief description of 
most aspects of Sherdukpen culture, and the first half of the book, 
which deals mainly with the physical set-up and material culture, is 
the most satisfactory. There are many line drawings and several very 
good photographs. In the second part, devoted to social structure 
and religion, on the other hand, the author's unfamiliarity with 
Tibetan matters is a certain disadvantage. Thus be refers to many 
Tibetan divinities as if they were local deities and without recog- 
nizing their nature as well-known figures in the pantheon of Mahay- 
ana Buddhism. There can be little doubt, for instance, that Phakwa 
Chandre Zi, referred to as guide of the souls after death, is no one 
else but Pawa Cheresi (Avalokitefvara), and Lopon Rimbuche 
(referred to as protector of mankind against birds) 1s obviously the 
Nyingmapa saint Guru Rimpoche (Padmasmbhava), and Dorjec 
Sempa is the ‘Adamantine Being’ Vajrasattva. Similarly the water 
spirits listed on p. 74 are clearly the Tibetan /u (kl) or serpent spirits, 
and some of the terms which the author regards as proper names 
mean only “white fu" and ‘black lu." Greater knowledge of Tibetan 
Buddhism would also have improved the description of the temples 
(gompa) and of many aspects of ritual, The mortuary ritual, for 
instance, is obviously not clearly understood and there is no indica- 
tion as to the significance of the torma (described as tarmu), the dough 
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Despite these minor shortcomings the book will be welcomed as 
the first substantial account of one of India's ‘Tibetan-speaking 


frontier tribes, Cc. von FURER-HAIMENDORF 


Rodovoy i plemennoy sostav narodov Sibiri v XVII v (Clan 
* ‘and Tribal Composition of the Peoples of Siberia 
Od | ! in the Seventeenth Century). By B. O, Dolgikl. 
= ‘Trudy Instituta Etografii im, N,N. Mikhikho-Maklaya, 
Novaya Seriya [Transactions of the N,N. Miklukho-Maklay Institute 
of Ethnography, New Series], Vol. LV. Moscow, 1960. Pp. 622, maps 
This book, a monument to the industry of its author, provides 
much interesting and valuable information. By the most p lent 
combing of archive materials, Dolgikh has assembled many facts on 
the numbers, distribution and tribal and clan names of the native 
groups in Siberia at about the mime when the Russians first entered 
their territory. His main source has been the reports on collection of 






yasak, the fur tribute levied by the PLussians (and their p rs) 
on the natives. The search for fur having been the driving force 


behind the Russian advance, yasak-collection was always given high 
priority b the government, so the returns are a good source. — 

Each of the book's 20 chapters deals with one of the wyezdy into 
which Siberia was at that time divided for administrative purposes. 
Seven pages and a map at the end summarize the results. The map 
shows the whereabouts of the tribes and clans, and a table shows the 
numerical distribution of 12 major racial groups among the 20 
administrative areas. A comparison is made between the numbers 
arrived at for 1700, and those obtained in the census of 1897. These 
two centuries, during which it is often supposed that native numbers 
dropped through neglect, maltreatment of disease, in fact saw an 
overall increase by a factor of four. This Dolgikh ascribes to the 
introduction of Ruussian agricultura methods, and to the stopping 
of inter-tribal warfare. The cases in which numbers decreased (quite 
numerous, but on a much smaller scale) he shows to be due not 
only to disease and exploitation, but also sometimes to change of 
nomenclature resulting from assumulation. 

The availability of all this material, and in particular of the clan 
names (although unfortunately these are made more difficult to find 
by the absence of an index), opens the way to much further study 
of the history and origins of the Siberian peoples, The book is a 
remarkable achievement. T. E. ARMSTRONG 


Legal Institutions in Manchu China. By Sybille van der Sprenkel. 
; _ _L.S.E. Monogs. on Soc, Anthrop. No. 24. London 
BAT he (Athlone P.), 1962. Pp. 179, viii. Price Ct 105, 

This book is of the same high quality as other books 

«n the London School of Economics Monograph series in that it isa 

well written and clear summary of most of the relevant material 

dealing with the subject of the book, the legal systems of the Ch'ing 
dynasty. The author, a research fellow of the Australian National 

University and a graduate of the Sociology Department of L.S.E., 

has made good use of available published material. 

The various chapters are often marked by flashes of insight into 
the realitics underlying the formal legal system, Yet it is the absence 
of clear-cut instances dealing with the actual operation of the law 
that one misses the most, As has been shown in the books of Gluck- 
man and others on Africa the really fundamental feature in a legal 
system is the question of how the rules of a particular case are applied. 
in Kashmir, the rajah was bound to refer all court cases to a speci 
group of Brahmins who gave an appropriate penalty for the offence. 
Hut if the king referred a murderer to the Brahmins under a heading 
for trespass carrying a lesser pany the Brahmins were helpless to 
punish him as a murderer. Sumilarly, in China there are a number 
of books dealing with eases such as are to be found in Chu rung- 
tsu’s Chung-kuo fa-lu yu Chung-kwo she-hui (recently translated as 
Law and Society in Traditional China) which could have been used 
to better effect in a socio-anthropological study of Chinese legal 
institutions. The institutions are not described as operating systems. 
Hints only are given that ‘in certain cases fines may be substituted 
for other punishments.’ We are told that certain guilty officials were 
excused the full rigour of the law and that those who passed exami- 
nations were able to gain the ear of the magistrate much more easily 
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than others and we discover 
Private informers. But these 
generality. 

Rather bravely, references are made to the 
Chinese law to some of the non-Han peoples 
in some arcas there were hereditary magistraci 


that magistrates often had their own 
are only hints tantalizing in their 


application of the 
and we discover thar 
es. But sufficient details 
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should chuan fang, marry the wife of a 
brother. Yet whether such cules were : 
although in. 1950 the Ch'iang were still practising the levirate. There 
are many questions of this sort which have been left unanswered. 
However this is an important and clearly written book 
which summarizes much of the work done up to the present time, 


are not given to know which legal sanctions were wed for which although from a social anthropologist’s point of view there are many 

crimes. | have in my possession a translation of a stone tablet at further details that we would like if we are to understand (Ch'ing 

Lifan in West China set up by a Chinese magistrate in 1881 uttering = law in anything more than a formal way. 

a terrifying series of threats against those Chiang tribespeople who WILLIAM H. NEWELL 
EUROPE 


Loki in Scandinavian Mythology. By A. B. Rooth, 


27 9 Soc. Hum. Litt, Lundensis LX1. Lund (le 
: collated concerning Loki, 


Pp. xv, 266 
All traditions have been 

the evil, cunning trickster and shape-shifter, the de 
and the father of monsters. The result shows that the Scandinavian 
of the myths has been grossly over-cstimated. The thir- 
teenth-century texts, ‘recorded by men of broad education’ derive 
cither from Irish and Anglo-Saxon ot from classical and mediaeval 
clerical sources. The close association between the Irish and the Old 
Norse myth has been brillian ly demonstrated. The Anglo-Saxon 
influence can unfortunately not yet be fully assessec 

Loki must have been an extremely popular independent ‘deity.’ 
Original Scandinavian traits are the ‘annoying rather than evil’ 
trickster and the cunning inventor of the first net. In sixteenth-and- 
recotds, Loki and Locke are 


seventeenth-century Scandinavian 

identical. *Locke" is in many northern parts the name of the nee 

making spider and the author suggests that Loki isin fact an ‘anthro- 

pomorphization and deification of the spider.’ 
[ean only add to pp. 82ff. of this important, scholarly and high! 

original book a reference to the fettered Devil on the northern Hig 

Cross at Castledermot, in Fire. ELLEN ETTLINGER 


Aca Reg. 
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Excavations 1055-56, 


The West Kennet Long Barrow: By 
(ALM. Stat. Off), 1963. Pp. xii, 
figs. Price 03 


Stuart Piggott, London 

280 10}, 27 plates, 20 text 

| This publication is the fourth of the Minist ry of 
Works Archrological Reports, and it may have a stronger public 
appeal than its predecessors. The book begins with a summary, 
preceded by acknowledgments and (so often omitted ) a statement 
as to which museums now house the finds. Chapter I (Introductory) 
gives an admirable history of the site and of previous work, and a 
brief account of what was done in 1955-6. Chapter Il describes the 
structures revealed by excavation. The plans of the north and south 
ditches were recovered by electrical resistivity surveys; but it may 
be noted that the north ditch shows very clearly, and the south ditch 
is just discernible, on Dr. St, Joseph's air photograph FC 31 taken 
in June, 1950. The sarsen core of the barrow was perhaps unexpected: 
but Merewether noted that an openmg into the East Kennet long 
barrow in 1849 revealed a sarsen structure. Some of the oolitic 
material from this and five other long barrows on the Marlborough 
Downs came probably from the area berween Bradford-on-Avon 
and Frome, some 20 miles south-west of West Kennet (pp. 14 and 
$8), This suggests that the ‘oolitic’ long barrows of the Marlborough 
Downs have closer affinities with those of North-East Somerset 
(including Stoney Littleton) than with those of the Cotswolds. The 
passage and chambers were filled with chalk rubble containing dirty 
layers which incorporated ‘animal bones, flint fakes and implements, 
beads, bone implements and abundant sherds of pottery of Secondary 
Neolithic and Beaker types’ (pp. 17 and 26f.), representing probably 
at least 150 vessels. Of special interest are the smoothed or polished 
surfaces of slabs 18, 43 and others, caused by the sharpening of 
Bene axes on them before they had been placed in position in the 

row, 

Chapter IT describes the finds. The pottery range (Windmill Hill 
to Bell-beaker) suggests a use of the tomb for a period of the order 
of a thousand years (pp. «ii and 78), the absolute dating being in the 
region Of 2600 to 1600 B.C. (p. 73). Two leaf-shaped flint arrowheads 
Were from primary (Windmill Hill) contexts, There were 21 ‘beads 
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and similar objects,’ including six of * shale. lignite or jet" (p. §1), 
and six of marine shells, (Chapter ['V considers (among other matters) 
the shortage of skulls and Jong bones in the skeletal remains from 
this and other long barrows, and it is evident that these bones were 
often removed—in the present case before the tomb was finally 
blocked around 1600 u.c. Whether these bones were removed for 
ritualistic purposes, or merely as pranks by Neolithic teenagers, may 
never be known; but the latter seems surely the more likely explan- 
ation. In archeology, how much has been interpreted as ritual, 
when it could have been more correctly interpreted in terms of jest! 
The book concludes with appendices by anatomists, and there is a 
Food index. | 

The dust jacket, though attractive, is rather misleading in repro- 
ducing Aubrey’s drawings of the Millbarrow and (probably) 
Manton long barrows, whereas it would surely have been more 
fitting to have reproduced his equally characteristic drawing of the 
West Kennet long barrow (Plate I, bottom). L. V. GRINSELL 


Catalogue of the Romany Collection Formed by D. U. 
| McGrigor Phillips, LL.D., and Presented to the 
28] University of Leeds. Ediniurgh (Nelson), 1962. 

This catalogue of some 1230 books, d 


Pp. xii, 227, 1 plate. Price ft 15. 
octuments and press cuttings, 
manuscripts and letters, printed music and gramophone records, 
drawings, paintings and photographs has been compiled in such an 
exact and detailed manner that it will be an cavaliable help to future 
research. | only regret that we are told so little about the collectar, 
who wrote under the name of Dorothy Una Rateliffe. 

The index does by no means register all those who were and still 
are greatly interested in Romany customs, The name of the late 
Sir John Myres, e.g., does not appear. In a letter dated 10 January, 
19$3, he urged me ‘to get a fall account" of the burial of ‘an 
eminent Gipsy woman . . . [which] would be valuable for Man...” 
I attended her Christian burial at Abingdon and later on, at Gar- 
sington, the smashing of her china and the burning of her caravan. 
But the sincere grief of the numerous mourners made it impossible 
for me to ask any searching questions. I have presented Sir John’s 
letter to the Brotherton Library and hope that similar donations 
will bear wimess to our sympathetic interest,  E. ETTLINGER 


Aths der schweizerischen Volkskunde, Part I, 6th issuc. Hazel, 

th 1962. Comunentary: pp. iil, 433-§15; whMaps: 1, POY 
28 This instalment records the answers to questions 

r _ about herdsmen, milkers and their helpers on moun- 

tain pastures, male and female tasks in the alpine regions, communal 

works and mutual help, and the seasonal agricultural workers, who, 

hike migratory birds, used 

farmstead, 


to return year after year to the same 
The economic crisis in 1930, 


the Second World War and above 
all mechanization put an end to many happy social contacts and 
gatherings. The modern attitude of chacun pour sot does not yet 
prevail in those parts where machines are useless or in cases of a 
farmer's illness. Then, for the love of God. the neighbours still carry 
our urgent duties and receive thanks on the follow e Sunday in 
Church. An unusual omen is reported from Kanton Freiburg: at 
might, the owner of a vineyard would peep through the keyhole 

is ex 






into the room of the grape-pickers, and pectations of a good 
vintage would rise considerably, if the young girls were sleeping 
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Karpatské Vorarstvi v 19. Stoleti. By R. Jerdbek, Prague (Stati 
Ps psagennsee 1961. Pp. 179 (2), 32 plhoto- 


283 sv +2 text figs., I map, 6 tunes 
The floating of w i flourished in Eastern Moravia 
until Raiias acco te aca ot tas Cammeriiaan wood. 


The author was still able to obtain some valuable information from 
the last surviving raftsmen. River by river is examined and the 
differences in cach one’s historical and folkloristic backgrounds are 
rather remarkable, ELLEN ETTLINGER 


Briefe zum Himmel. By Walter Heim, Schriften der Scuweizerischen 
Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, Vol. XL. Basel (Krebs), 1961. 


QA. Pra tst, 6 may 

Fe Mother Maria Theresia Scherer (ob. 1888), co- 
foundress and first mother superior of the Sisters of Charity at 
Ingenbohl, was during her lifetime renowned as a saintly person. 
In 1931 her beatification began; seven years later her mortal remains 
were translated to the Convent Church, Thereafter the custom of 
addressing letters to “Mother Theresia’ or placing them on her tomb 
arose, With her fame spreading and Ingenbohl becoming one of the 
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foremost places of pilgrimage in Switzerland, the number of the 
‘letters to Heaven’ annually increased. 

Herr Heim has analysed with meticulous care the letters which 
are kept in the archives after having been left for about a year on 
the tomb, These renee sat (ANE Ne ere. 
of life. Most of the -writers are younger women of the middle 
Beer the sei rasa — waco 
confinement, or an im sur operation. y arc 
sent from hospitals for mental, nervous, or diseases, Other 
writers have family troubles; some are worned by the threat of 
communism and of yet another war. Young men a for *Mother 
Theresia’s’ help so that they can buy a car or a motorbicycle, 

Herr Heim explains the common human motives which account 
for the increase of these devotional letters: sincere gratitude for 
meres received, the wish to im one's knowledge and to win 
over a circle of like-minded friends. Such letters are indeed, folklore 
par excellence. How long shall we still have to wait for a standard 
work on devotional letters throughout the ages, beginning with the 
earliest one which was placed on the tomb of St, Martin of Tours 
in the sixth century? Herr Heim seems well enough qualified to 
undertake such a major task. ELLEN ETTLINGER. 


Records se lepaii American-Australian Scientific Expedition to 

Arnhem Land: Vol. 0, Anthropology and 

2? 8 Nutrition. Edited by Charles P, Mountford. Melbourne 
(U.P.), 1960. Pp. xiii, $14. Price six guineas 

This, the second volume of the Records of the American-Australian 
Expedition to Ambhem Land, is fully up to the standard set by 
the first volume. It is in one sense a mixed bag, but all of it is of 
interest to anthropologists, especially the first part, the Report of 
the Nutrition Unit, and a chapter by Frederick D. M ¥ and 
Margaret McArthur on the Food Quest and the Time Factor. 

The greater part of the aboriginal population of Arnhem Land 
were settled round mission settlements, and their diet derived from 
two sources—cereals supplied by the settlements and vegetable food 
grown in gardens attached to them, and on the other hand food 
collected by the aborigines themselves in the bush. The Unit 
recommended that certain improvements in the rations were 
desirable, especially in the quantities of fresh vegetables, greater 
production of milk, and the greater use of whole grain with the 
four, if the sboraines were to be brought to a standard which 
would enable them to be absorbed into the economy of Australia. 

Particularly important from the point of view of applied anthro- 
pology, and of great theoretical i importance too, were section 6 of 
the Nutritional Unit's report, ‘Food Consumption and Dietary 
Levels of Groups of Aborigines Living on Naturally Occurring 
Foods,’ and Chapter 2, "The Food Quest and the Time Factor in 
Aboriginal Economic Life." These two accounts were obviously 
derived from the same set of observations. The former gives, what 
| have never seen before in anthropological literaturc, a precise 
account of all the sources of food available, the methods of collecting 
or hunting them, combined with an s of the quantitics con- 
sumed per head per day, and of the food values of eac commodity. 
Read in conjunction with Chapter 2, which sets out the daily 
activities of two groups hour by hour, it gives us a clear picture of 
the division of to within each group, of how much time is 
needed to satisfy cach requirement, and, most important of all, how 
different techniques, and fishing, gave different yields per 
man-hour. Naturally, differing techniques, some individual, some 
collective, some suitable for men and others for women, are bound 
to have an cnormous influence on relations between different 
members of a group, and so influence the structure of the group. 
The authors of this study did not undertake a statistical analysis of 
times occupied in the various activitics—perhaps wisely, for mathe- 
matical abstractions of small samples are apt to be misleading. 
Their method, however, points the way to future studies, which 
will link technological and social studies of the future in a way 
which will give added meaning to both. 


After two studies of such outstanding importance, the ree 
chapters fers give, inevitably, the impression of an anticlimax. The 
. however, with archeology of Armmhem Land, the ave 
paintings from two sites, Groote Eylandt and Chasm Island, hair 
form, dermatoglyphics and finally the string figures. A very 
imposing array of these last were recorded, and a number of obser- 
— were made on the social and magical significance of the 
String 3 and the designs produced. While men made string figures on 
occasions, they were obviously of greater importance as an art 
form and a relaxation practised by women, which gave great play 
to their imagination. The author of this dig adopted the 
of recording all examples shewn to him spontancously, and then 
suggested subjects which the informants endeavoured bo reproduce 
in string, and finally showed them figures recorded by Davidson. 
The records, therefore, may well include new figures mvented on 
the spot, as well as the traditional figures diffused from other 
sourees. They are therefore an indication of the imagmation, 
ingenuity and mental orientation of the women (and to a lesser 
extent the men) rather than material for a study of diffusion. 
ADRIAN DIGBY 


Masks and Men in a Melanesian Society: The *Valuku’ or 
*Tubuan’ of the Lakalai of New Britain. By C. A. 
286 Valentine. U. of Kansas Publ., Soc, Sci, Stud, Lawrence, 
Kansas (U_ of Kansas), 1961. Pp. 76, 06 plates, 2 maps 
Most of the Lakalai are nominally Christian, but they are strongly 
influenced by *cargo” beliefs, and the use of masks in an elaborate 
annual cycle continues to play an important part in their life. Parti- 
cipation in the latter activities, and membership of the secret society 
whose prerogative they are, used to be confined to the older men, 
thereby bolstering their prestige and influence, but are now 
extended to include nearly all men and many youths, Only the 
youngest children believe the masked figures to be an but 
human, and the author points out that although the 
nommully covered from head to anldles they can be reoogniacd by 
scars or other of their feet (presumably also by their 
hands, gait and stature). This must ibis nee hibaateogs nS 
societies in which the masked figures were traditionally believed b 
the uninitiated to be Sieg! Ald’ aiara OF saichity aad' wae Soil 
surrounds the masks saves Sisk suiclobed actu atl ae ees such 
as they are, are carefully preserved from women and children, the 
ultimate sanction being the threat of sorcery. 
This is an interesting study of the survival in a vigorous though 
altered form of practices which too often disappear under the impact 
of mission activity and economic facs, B, A. L. CRANSTONE 
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TWO EARLY CASES OF LEPROSY IN GREAT BRITAIN* 


V. MOLLER-CH RISTENSEN, M.D. 


by 
(COPENHAGEN), 


From the Duckworth Laboratery of Physical Anthropology, 


| g 7 {cis not our intention to enter into the contro- 
2 : 7 versy concerning the carly history of leprosy in 
Great Britain. Newman ( 1895) writes of leprosy having 
been ‘brought to England’ as carly as 60 B.c., and Richards 
(1960) mentions the leper houses in Nottingham (c. an. 62 5) 
and in Eire (cr, a.p, 869). In a critical review, MacArthur 
(1953) writing of “mediaval |e rosy’ in Britain, states that 
“ho assertion of leprosy in old times can be accepted as 
indicating an infection with Hansen's bacillus in the 
absence of clinical details sufficient to point the diagnosis.” 
He goes on to stress that the word ‘leprosy’ has been used 
to describe diseases other than truc leprosy in many early 
accounts. When we read, therefore, that Bladud, son of 
Lud Hudibras and legendary tenth king of Britain, suffered 
from leprosy (Evans, 1903) prior to his death in 8$2 B.C, 
and that Alfweord, Abbot of Evesham (¢. 4.p. 1040), con- 
tracted leprosy and was rejected by his monks on these 
grounds, we must regard such statements with obvious 
caution. It is as easy to deny such statements as to apree 
with them, bearing in mind the lack of physical evidence 
of the existence of the disease—or indeed of any clear 
description of the manifested symptoms, We are on some- 
what safer ground with the case o' Robert the Bruce, Kin; 

of Scotland, a cast of whose cramium has been preserved: 
This shows evidence of changes which, if seen in a 
cranium, would indicate leprosy (Brothwell, 1958). 

An objective approach to this subject of carly leprosy in 
Britain will involve a combination of the techniques of the 
archxologist and the physical anthropologist. Ideally, ir 
would include the examination of ll known skeletal 
material in Britain from prehistoric to modern times, with 

articular reference to the evidence of the incidence of 
eprosy. Such cases of leprosy, if found to have existed, 
and if correctly dated, would contribute greatly to an 
accurate assessment of the history of the dace in. this 
country. One of us has excavated four med; 
cemeteries in Denmark, and found ¢ 
houses were hospitals for patien 
true lepromatous condition. As 
eat. evidence can reveal, 
from no other discase ( 
It is at least probable tl 


zval leper 
that the Danish leper 
ts suffering from the 
far as examination of the 

these patients suffered 
Moller-Christensen, 1953, 1961). 
at the leper houses established in 
Britain were intended, in the first instance, for the same 
kind of sufferers. The validity of this assumption could only 
be fully tested, however, by archxological excavation 
of an carly British leper cemetery and by a careful exami- 
nation of the skeletal remains. 

Several cases of leprosy, or of suspected leprosy, in 
excavated remains of carly British populations have recently 

* With Plate N, a feat fewre and a table 


Laboratory, 


F.R.S.M., af D. R. HUGHES, M.A. 
Faculty of Archeology and Anthropology, C antbridge 


been reported, viz, a case from a 
at Castle Hill, Scarboro 
attributed to the seventh century fro 
(Brothwell and Maller-Christensen, 
Beckford, Gloucestershire (Wel 


post-Conquest cemetery 
hwel, 1958), three cases 
m Tean, Isles of Scilly 
1962), and a case from 
ls, 1962), 


ugh (Brot! 





Fic. 1. BURWELL CRANIUM: INFERIOR SURFACE OF THE 
PALATINE PROCESS 


We have examined the 


ostcological evidence of past 
British populations now 


preserved in the Duckworth 
Cambridge, with the intention of adding to 
these data on the incidence of leprosy in Britain in carly 
mes. The material examined for this purpose is listed in 


Tasze [. perresi 


Table I, 


OSTEOLOGICAL MATERAT EXAMINED IN THE DLUCK= 
WORTH LABORATORY 


Period or Series Infants Adults Total 

Neolithic q try 72 
Bronze Age q 17 ahs 
Tron Age — jl 31 
Romano-British It 124 r36 
Savory 331" 355" 
Medieval (England on] y) 4 1s6* Tér* 
Spitalfields crania (London, c. 1¢¢0~ 690) 17 f26 643 
Moorfields crania (Lomdons, 16s) I IU liz 
Whitechapel crania (London, probably 

nineteenth century) I aay 384 
Totals 71 rB7o 1941 

* Juchuding one case of leprosy 
Advanced cases of the lepromatous type have been 


177 


shown to exhibir the 


facies leprosa (Mo er-Christensen, 
1961, p. 44) which com 


prises atrophy of the anterior nasal 
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spine, cither as an isolated symptom or in combination 
with a median or central atrophy of the maxillary alveolar 
process. This is invariably found in conjunction with 
inflammatory changes of the superior surface of the pala- 
tine process of the maxilla. | 

Facies leprosa is, In 779 per cent. of cases, found to occur 
in combination with pathological changes of the tibix and 
fibula. ‘Vascular grooves’ surrounded by areas of peri- 
osteal activity are to be seen on the lateral surfaces of the 
tibix:, ic. where these face the fibulx. On the fibula, the 
crist: anteriores and interossex, as well as the medial and 
posterior aspects of the bones, are very rough and pitted 
in appearance and characterized by fine or coarse osseous 
deposits traversed by numerous furrows and depressions. 

The osteological material that forms the basis of the 
present study was examined very carefully for evidence of 
changes such as have been described. If a cranium dis- 
playing facies leprosa was found, it was considered as a 
possible case of leprosy until the long bones had also been 
examined. If the long bones showed no pathological 
changes, or had not been preserved, as not infrequently 
occurred, the case was not regarded as being a proven one 
of leprosy. Only where a cranium with facies leprosa was 
accompanied by tibiz and fibule showing the typical 
pathological changes, bilaterally and symmetrically, was a 
firm diagnosis of the lepromatous type of leprosy made. 
In practice, this confined the number of certain cases in the 
Cambridge material to two, one in a skeleton of the 
Saxon period and the other in one of the Medizval 

iod. In these circumstances, the figures for the incidence 

of leprosy in these samples of sucky British populations 
must be regarded as minima, and may well be augmented 
by further studies of this kind of osteological material 
preserved elsewhere in Britain. The | ossibility of less 
advanced cases of leprosy being overlooked also cannot be 
excluded. 

The first case of leprosy to be discussed was found 
among skeletal remains from the cemetery at Burwell, 
Cambridgeshire, excavated about 35 years ago (Lethbridge, 


1931) and attributed to a ‘Christian Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity of the seventh century, The individual who 


suffered from leprosy was buried in Grave 111, which was 
an unusually large grave for this cemetery, being seven fect 
in length and four feet deep. The actual grave was one 
foot ten inches in width, but there was a shelf cut in the 
chalk on each side of it giving a total width in the upper 
section of three feet. Lethbridge supposes that this shelf 
might have supported some kind of covering for the body. 
Although this is not the place to discuss the dating of the 
Burwell cemetery, it may be suggested that as many of 
the graves in the cemetery are not oriented according to the 
usual Christian custom, i.c. with the feet towards the 
east, it is quite possible that some of the graves antedate 
Christian Saxon times, This possibility is not contradicted 
by Lethbridge's statement Aisy snaaiy of the ornaments 
and other grave goods are characteristic of the ‘end of the 
pagan period and thought to be of VII century date.’ 

The Burwell remains are those of a mature male indi- 
vidual (Laboratory No. Eu.1.2.48), and although in- 
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complete, comprise the skull, the niger part of the pelvis, 
several of the long bones (the two tibia and a fibula being 
of particular interest), and a number of other fragmentary 
bones. The hand and foot bones were unfortunately not 
preserved. 


The Craninn 

Norma facialis (Plate Ne). Thereareclear signsof anactive bone 
resorption in vir'e of the anterior alveolar maxillary process. This 
bone resorption appears to have begun in the central part be- 
tween the median incisors, exposing the roots of these teeth and 
very probably loosening them. As a result of this pathological 
process, which is one of first-degree resorption (Moller- 
Christensen, 1961, p. 27), the anterior margin of the alveolar 
process assumes an arch-like shape in place of its customary 
ficiecntel appearance. 

Norme lateralis (Plate Nd). This aspect of the cranium displays 
a first-degree atrophy of the anterior nasal spine (Matller- 
Christensen, op. cit., p. 28). 


The Nasal Cavity 

Superior surface of the palatine process (Plate Nb). This 
shows changes that are duc to a droite deep inflammation 
which has affected the left side particularly, but which is also 
visible on the right side. On the right, the inflammation has 
resulted in a perforation through the hard palate, about 2 mm. 
anterior to the sutura transversa palatina. 

Inferior surface of the palatine process (fig. 1). This surface show’ 
only a slight degree of inflammation and consequent changes. 


This cranium, therefore contains the three components 
of facies leprosa, viz. the chronic inflammation im ee nasal 
cavity; a first-degree atrophy of the anterior nasal spine; a 
medial resorption of the fest degree of the alveolar maxil- 
lary process, accompanied by a loosening of the two 
median incisors. On these grounds, it may be said that this 
individual very probably suffered from leprosy. 

To confirm this diagnosis, an examination of the ubix 
and fibula must be made. Upon examining these bones 
(Plate Na) there are seen to be (bilaterally on the tibix and 
on the single fibula) areas of osteophytes on the superficial 
surfaces of the bones, symmetrically arranged in a manner 
that is typical of lepromatous leprosy (Maller-Christensen, 
1961, p. 42). The right fibula and the bones of the extremi- 
ties have, unfortunately, not been preserved. If they had 
been recovered, they would have added to the reliability 
of the diagnosis. 
fics conclusion pe drawn from this examination 1s 

t this is a case of the lepromatous type of 

Besides the maanifistitions of leevory i Fi lie shows 
evidence of chronic maxillary and mandibular abscesses, 
severe spondylarthritis; signs of osteo-arthritis in the right 
elbow, right hip joint and left knee. 

The second case of leprosy was found amongst human 
remains recovered during the excavations carried out at 
Nonesuch Palace, Ewell, Surrey, in 1959. These remains 
come from burials in the old churchyard of Cuddington 
Church which, together with Cuddington village, was 
levelled in a.p. 1438 for the building of the Palace (Biddle, 
1959). The church has been in existence from about A.D. 
1100, with many subsequent alterations and additions to 
its fabric. The date of the leprosy burial, therefore, can lie 
between about 1100 and 1438. 
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The remains are those 
sex (Nonesuch Palace, 


of a mature individual of male 
Field No. ror). 


The Cranium 
Norma facialis (Plate Ne), The symptomaticr csorption of 
the alveolar process, which can be one component of facies 
leprosa, is absent in this aspect of the cranium. ) 
Norma lateralis (Plate Nf), however, gives a clear indication 
of a first-degree atrophy of the anterior nasal spine, ie, the 
second component. 


The Nasal Cavity 
Superior surface of the palatine process (Plate Nh). This surface 
of the palate shows a distinct first degree reaction following a 
chronic inflammation, This is i Sree noticeable ar the right 
nares, but is also clear on the left side. 


This cranium, therefore, contains two of the components 
of facies leprosa, viz. the chronic inflammation visible in 
the nasal cavity and the first-degree atrophy of the anterior 
nasal spine. On these grounds, it may be stated thar this 
individual very probably suffered from le rosy. 

For a confirmation of this diagnosis, the tibix and fibula 
must be examined (Plate Ng). There are conspicuous arcas 
of osteophytes placed symmetrically and bilaterally on the 
superficial surfaces of the bones, and these are typical of the 
manifestations of lepromatous leprosy (Moller-Christensen, 
op. cit,, p. 42). 

The conclusion to be drawn from this examination is 
that this individual suffered from the lepromatous type of 
leprosy, but that the disease is manifested tn a less advanced 

Of the toe bones, there were recovered only three first 


degree than in the Burwell case, 
phalanges, and these showed the hour-glass shape that is 
another indication of leprosy. The remainder of the bones 


were missing, and this is to be regretted in view of their 
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importance in a diagnosis of leprosy. There were no 
indicative of leprosy in she hand bones the 
but the terminal phalanges were missing an 
above others, that characteristically manifest the carliest 
leprous changes. 

Apart from leprosy, this individual suffered from a 
chronic inflammation of the gums, had several dental 
abscesses, and showed evidence of the initial stages of 
spondylarthritis in the thoracic region of the spine. 
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ON NANNAS AND NANNIES 


by 


JACK GOODY 
St. John’s College, Cambridge 


‘QQ Some years ago, when I was living in a Cam- 
28 ) bridgeshire village I overheard a young boy 
speak of his grandmother as his manna. I later heard the 
word used very frequently in this kinship sense, not ay by 

ill | ch as 


the ia, raid parts but also by townsfolk such as 
college ikers, who are themselves often grand- 
mothers.? 

Shortly after I first heard the word I was writing a paper 
on kinship in England for a seminar and I started to search 
in Written sources for any references.? I could not remember 
having come across this usage in any play, novel or other 
literary work, so I turned to the dictionaries. The oigeal 
edition of The New English Dictionary (1888-1928), later 
called The Oxford English Dictionary (O.E.D.), failed to list 
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the word at all. However, i she supplement, issued in 
1933, 1t did appear, but with a different meaning, namely, 
‘a child’s fin of address to a nurse; hence, a cuitaeees 
nurse, an alternative form of the more familiar nann y, the 
first use of which is given as occurring in Chambers's Journal 
for September, 1864. I should add that like nannd, nanny 
was also absent from the main dictionary, except as 
‘elliptical for nanny-goat” and in the compound form of 
nanny-house (or nanny-shop), which appeared in the New 
Dictionary of Cant in 1720 and meant wdy-house.? In 
the O.E_D., both these words, nanna and nanny, are tenta~ 
jis derived from the girl's name Nanny (or Nan, Ann or 
e). 


Ann 
Dictionaries of American English were scarcely more 
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rewarding. Webster (1961) gives nana (‘probably of baby- 
talk origin’) as meaning ‘a child’s nurse or nursemaid'4; 
nanny is the same but ‘chiefly British.’ Nana also appears 
as the Arabic for ‘mint’ and the Tupi for ‘pineapple.’ And 
finally there is yet another nana recorded, the Latin for a 
feral dwarf, ‘probably akin to Greek nanna, nenna female 
relative, aunt—more at NUN.” While the connexion with 
the Cambridge grandmother seemed tenuous (though 
intriguing), here at least was a suggestion of kinship. 
Although it was apparently a ‘dialect’ word, dialect 
dictionaries were of little or no help. The Vocabulary 
of East Anglia (edited by Robert Forby, London, 
1830-s8%) has no such entry, although on p. 227 it does 
mention nauny as nursemaid in another context (thus pro- 
viding an earlier instance of this usage than the O.E_D.). 
Edward Gepp in An Essex Dialect Dictionary (second edition, 
London, 1923) says that nanny means ‘head,’ but gives no 
other usage. Even in his general survey of English dialects, 
Joseph Wright (English Dialect Dictionary, 1903) gives no 
nanna, Under nanny (alt. nunny) appear a whole variety of 
compound words, such as nanny-wiper (an imaginary snake 
supposed to inhabit the bellies of sick weep and for the 
word by itself he has she-goat, whitethroat, heron, sting- 
less humble-bee, the stomach and a small three-wheeled 
cart, But not a nursemaid, yet alone a grandmother, among 
them. A search through Harold Wentworth’s American 
Dialect Dictionary (New York, 1944) was a little more help- 
ful. In New Orleans, mannan was recorded as meaning 
‘godmother’ (1917); here at least was a usage of a quasi- 
kinship (or ritual kinship) kind. And one further entry 
from the South was of some interest: in Kentucky an alter- 
native to the proper name Nannie is Ninnie and in the same 


Hay, region sinmy means ‘a breast, or milk from the 
t. 


It was dictionaries of slang that turned out to be the 
most fruitful of the written sources. In his Dictionary of 
Slang and Unconventional English (third edition, 1949), Eric 
Partridge gives quite a different eiigaresl | from Webster 
for the word nan, a maid-servant, which was used by 
Shakespeare in 1996. Like the O.E.D. he derives this usage 
from the proper name Nan, a by-form of Anne; the thesis 
is elaborated in his Name into Word (London, 1950), where 
he writes: “nanny, a nurse, and nanny (or female) goat, often 
shortened to nanny (contrast billy goat), are common- 
propertyingsof Nanny, adiminutive either of Nan or directly 
of Nancy, a given-name more usual perhaps in the “lower” 
than in the “higher” strata of society.’ Nancy, it should 
be remarked, is also the name for an ‘effeminate male,’ 
OF palsy.+ 

In sum, while these entries contain no direct reference to 
grandmothers, they do show that the words nanny, nanna 
and nan are closely linked with women and with women’s 
tasks, especially the care of children; and that they are used 
particularly ff hired to do the job. The role of the 
Victorian and Edwardian nanny as a proxy mother is well 
illustrated in many memoirs of the period,* and the alter- 
native nianna (or rather nana) was of course the name of 
the Newfoundland dog which acted as the Darlings’ nurse 
in Peter Pan (1904).7 
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But while nanny and manna as ‘children’s nurse’ are only 
recorded as nineteenth-century usages, Nan, as serving- 
maid,’ dates from the late ptenrs century. —s it 
serhaps no coincidence that, royalty apart, one 
saitiea nurses of whom we have much information (she 
looked after various children of the Verney family in the 
middle of the seventeenth century) was called Nann Fudd.* 

Indeed remembering that the word nan for serving-maid 
and nanny-house for brothel were both current at the same 
period, ie very end of the sixteenth century, it would 
appear that these maids might ‘serve’ in more senses than 
one and that such nannies represented the Bad Mother as 
well as the Good, In Slang and its Analogues (7 vols., London, 
1890-94), Farmer and Henley give the following terse 
entries for the words in which we are interested: 


Nan = A Maid (1596, Shakespeare, The Merry Wives, I, 
iv, 160). 

Nanny = I. a goat. 
2. a whore. 


A slightly earlier compilation (A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon 
and Cant, edited by Albert =e and Charles G. Leland, 
London, 1889)? suggests an explanation of this sh 
paradox, and at the same time od apa the ctymo By 
of Partridge and the O.E.D. (which, as we have scen, itse 
supplemented the baby-talk theory of Webster). Nanny shop 
‘(common),’ they write, means ‘a brothel,’ and Nanny 
‘(common)},’ a prostitute. “Probably from nun, meaning 
the same.t' This curious entry is explained under Abbess, 
lady, a word which was used for the mistress of a brothel, 
a procuress; the inmates were known as ‘nuns’ or some- 
times * Sisters of Charity,’ and her fancy mans the Abbot." 
A crozier'd abbot, or abbot on the cross, referred to the 
rather specialized role of a man who kept a brothel ‘more 
for the purpose of robbery and extortion rather than that 
of prostitution.’ This derivation receives some confirma- 
tion from the fact that Elizabethan writers such as Thomas 
Nashe (in Christ's Tears over Jerusalem, 1593) and John 
Fletcher (in The Mad Lover, 1617, IV, ii) use yey ins 
brothel; and of course Hamlet repeats the word to Opheli 
five times in the course of only 30 lines (Hamlet, Ill, i, 121- 
152), each time with this ‘common’ implication. Thus the 
aA, sense of nanny would seem to as direct inves of 
the “good” meaning of mun; sexuality masquerades as 
ssennialiey, the wanton as the icin sal the Bride of 
Ces the panties of all. aa : 

As for etymology, the ‘good’ meaning of nanny is 
derived by Weheace oun babs talk and by Partridge from 
the proper name Ann (the Biblical Hannah), or rather from 
variants associated with the ‘lower’ social strata. But this 
is not the whole picture by any means. For the good and 
bad meanings, with their seemingly distinct etymologies, 
are much closer than at first appears. The clue is given in 
one of Webster's entries under nana, the Latin for a female 
dwarf. For as we saw the authors go on to say, a little 
SEs ‘probably akin to Greek nanna, nenna female 
relative, aunt—more at NUN.’ 

Turn to mun, and you find that it comes from the ‘Old 
English nunne, from the Late Latin nonna nun, child's nurse; 
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when experimental work is so highly valued, that this was some- 
thing of a reproach. The statement is largely true, but the implica 
tion does not follow. His work as an observer of biological 
phenomena was of the greatest value and particularly so in the 
umes during which he worked, especially the earlier times. To 
give an an 8 the discovery that cholera was connected with 
the water supply, and Was NOt a miasma in the air, was a funda- 

ental observational step which paved the way for the discovery 
of the causative organism. 

He was an excellent teacher and many former pupils will 
remember his guidance and inspiration with gratitude, He served 
the interests of many learned socictics with devotion, and. his 
contributions to their work were indeed notable. He was sucees- 
sively Secretary, President and then Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Microscopical Society, and Councillor and Vice-President of the 
Linnean Society. From 1923 to 1928 he was Secretary to the 
Society for Experimental Biology, during the formative years of 
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“i fe his sea sie and seal rps i he 
ht his gifts of a omenal memory and a vast know 
of the literature. “se 
He joined the Royal Anthropological Institute as a Fellow in 
1924, served on the Council and was Vice-President from 1937 to 
1940. Many Fellows will remember the very interesting recent 
lecture he gave to the Institute on his observations on Australian 
Aborigines, during which he presented very important data on 
the inheritance of colour differences. This was but one of his 
innumerable scientific expeditions, which indeed increased in 
frequency as he got older and had more time available for travel, 
In Who's Who he listed travelling as his recreation, and it truly 
was, though of course scientific research was always the primary 
object. And his expeditions during his later years were all the 
more profitable and enjoyable to him because of the company 
and help of his wife, Mrs. Laura Ruggles Gates. 
J. A. FRASER ROBERTS 


SHORTER NOTES 


Caymanian Folk Racial Categories. By I. R. Buchler, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of’ Pittsburgh. With 
am io 


230 It has been noted by sar and cultural anthro- 
sologists that many non-Western peoples in situations of pro- 
Bost interracial contact do not concenautins the action a 
of race relations in terms of simple ‘black-white’ dichotomy, but 
rather have claborated a series of racial categories that form a 
sociological continuum. However, these cthno-genetic categories 
and their relationship to principles of social stratification have 
rarely been systematically investigated nor have their logical 
baer ig been wa ed analysed. Inteot we ae ote only 
told of the socio-psychological meaning of a particular category 
when it is used in direct address to ihe actors ths ory in 
question. Thus, Freyre? states that: *, . . to call anyone a“ cabocla” 
in. Brazil is almost always a tribute to his character or his capacity 
for physical and moral endurance. This is in contrast to “' mulatto,” 
“negro,” “‘moleque,” “hick boy,” “creole,” “pando,” aa 


vasco" (offspring of ie and mulatto), and “‘sarara" | ight- 


coloured Negro with red or sandy hair), which in general carries 
a derogatory implication.” 


The study on which this analysis of the logical implications of 
folk racial categories is based was conducted in Grand Cayman,? 
which is located 180 miles west-north-west of the westernmost 
point of Jamaica. | 

The most recent colonial report trichotomizes the population 
into three groups; 1,052 of African descenr, 3.419 of mixed 
descent and 2,100 of European descent, The European segment of 
the population concepruali: -white dichotomy with an 
appropriate social ideology that sanctions various subtle distance- 
maintaining mechanisms including status terminology. However, 
the “African and mixed PSI elaborated a series of racial 
categories that are used in reference rather than direct address and 
which function as a gapping mechanism (a gapping mechanism 





| distance between two groups interacting on 
grounds of social and economic inequality) by which individuals 
may theoretically pass from one socio-cconomic category to 
another, excluding the polar categories. These categorics range 
from white-musty feno, musty, quadroon, mulatto, sambo, half 
sambo to black. Table U includes a parti list of various racial 
permutations. The classification of children of ‘mixed’ marriages 
is determined by "pedigree and appearance.’ Table Il illustrates 


details of indentification by phenotype, which are invariably 
supplemented by genealogical considerations. 

The logical irplecsities of socio-cconomic movement may be 
deduced from the theoretical permutations presented in Table L 


TABLE 1. COLOUR CLASSIFICATION 


Parents Children 
White—Musty feno Musty feno 
White—Musty Musty feno 
White—Mulatto Misty 
White—Sambo Mulatro 
White—Half cambe Mulatto 
1 Trite— Black Mulatto 
Musty feno—Musty feno Musty feno 
Musty feno—Musty JMiusty 
Musty feno—Quadroon Musty 
Misty feno—Mulatto Miusty 
Musty fero—Samibo Musty 
Musty feno—Half samho = Quadroon 
Musty feno—Black Musty 
Musty—Musty Musty 
Musty—Quadroon Miusty 
Musty—Mulatto Musty 
Musty—Sambo Samba 
Miusty—Half sambo Quadroon 


Miisty—Black CQuadroan 
Quadroon—Quadroon Quadroon 
Quadroon— Mulatia Mulatta 


a im : Mulatto 
Quadroon— Half sambe Mulatto 
Quadroon— Black Mulatta 
Mulatto—Mulatto True mulatto 
Mulatto—Sanbo Quadroor 
Mulatto—Half sambe Sarnibe 
Sambo— Half sambe Samba 
Sanbo— Black Half sambo 
Half sarmbo—Half sambo Half samo 
Half sambo— Black Samba 
Black—Black Black 
Mi hite— White White 


Musty feno and half sambo are empirically and theoretically the 
final open classes for an individual born into any given category, 
so that black and white, the polar categorics, are closed, although 
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a number of musty fenos in Georgetown and West Bay ‘pass’ Ethnomusicology in Britain. Communicated by D. K. 


cay white if they have the Ee - arte economic items erie 
t the “native ent of t jon recognizes mobility 
limitations in ca) veces system of social stratification is 
revealed in the classification of * " marriages. Mulatto and 
quadroon is berter than white and black, and sambo and mulatto 
is berter than sambo and white or szmbo and musty feno. From 
a socio-demographic} perspective this is a symbolic acknowledge- 
ment of the sociological limitations on the quantitative expansion 
* isolates, which results in a rather high tage of what 
call ‘double cousin marriage ( o marrics the 
Sata of father’s sister and mother’s brother or the daughter 

ott ther's brother and mother’s sister). 


Taste I. COLOUR CLASSIFICATION AND FOLK PHENOTYPE 


Classification Phenotype 
(1) White Blue of grey eyes and brown hair 
(2) Musty feno Brown eyes, ourly black hair 
(3) Afusty ‘Forced’ white skin, brown eyes with a dark ring, 
| brown hair 
(4) Quadroon Long black hair 
(s) Adulte Brown skin, short curly hair, black eyes 
(6) Simo Dark skin, short hair 
(7) Halfsambo Same as Sambo, but a different genealogy 
(8) Black Black skin, short hair 


Obviously these variant conceptions of racial categories imply 
different logical sets. In the terminol of symbolic logic musty 
feno, musty, quadroon, mulatto, sam and half sambo all form 
a null class for the European group, since a null class ‘is defined by 
all forms that have no true values, it most conveniently saves us 
from havi to deal with all sorts of structures that might look 
just like forms but define no class."4 However, the inter- 
mediate igi Hes are a series of unit classes or propositional 
forms with clearly delineated fields of speieeion for the non- 
Euro segment of the population. Each class or category is an 
analytical construct Wi Nouns determined ey sacio= 
economic criteria, One group recognizes but two racial cate 
and this serves as a rationale for emphasizing the oe 
cultural distance between groups, whereas the other group has 
constructed a ‘logical ladder’ that although symbolizing the gap 
berween the two groups also implies that social movement is 
possible and thus fom a diachronic perspective decreases social 
distance. 

This paper has attempted to illustrate that an analysis of folk 
racial cuegoce ancl eine gence permutations permits a more 
accurate c etization of social realiry, in situations of inter- 
racial interaction, than black-white dichotomies which invariably 
are the result of a European cognitive set, and further allows us to 
examine some of the logical implications of distance-maintaining 
and gapping mechanisms in social systems, 


Notes 
*G. Freyre, The Masters and the Slaves, New York (Cata-Grande 
& Senzala), 1946, p. 67. 

* My research was made posible by a grant from the Research 
Institute for the Study of Man in the Tropics and a supplementary 
grant from the Department of Anthropology, University of Pitts- 
burgh, for which appreciation is paehully acknowledged. At 
present [ am preparing articles on other phases of Caymanian 
culture; however, the most comprehensive source on the Caynian 
Islands is E. B. Doran's unpublished Ph.D. thesis, ‘A Physical and 
Cultural Geography of the Cayman Islands,’ California, 1947. 

iC. Lévi-Strauss, ‘Social Structure’ in Anthropology Today, 
edited by A. L. Krocber, 1952, p. $34. 

43. K. Langer, An Introduction to Symbolic Logic, New York, 1953, 
p. 129. 
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Rycroft, Hon, Secretary, Ethnomusicology Comittee, 
291 Res cde aka Institrte 
musicology featured for the first time among 
she sddeucas in Geet Berens a 
session in the Anthropology Section of the 724th Annual 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, he 
in Manchester from 29 August to 5 September, 1962. Dr. K. P. 
Wachsmann (Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, London) 
who took the Chair for the session provided an introduction to 
the study of ‘Other People’s Music.’ Two papers, with musical 
illustrations, were presented: Professor Mantle Hood eerie 
of California, Los A les): “The Si ice Of Music in 
Configuration’; and Mr. David Rycroft (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London): “African Music South of the Sahara.’ 
Dr. Wachsmann and Mr. Rycroft serve on the Ethnomusico- 
Committee of the Royal Anthropological Instirute of Great 
Britain and Ireland as Chairman and Secretary respectively. 
Earlier in 1962 the Committee organized a three-day Symposum 
‘Music and History in Africa and Asia’ at the Institute in London 
from 19 to 26 March. The Symposium, which was the first of its 
kind to be held in Britain, was intended to serve as a focus for 
paper by scholars from several different disciplines such as as 
archeology and music history, as well as he thnomust 


clogs Average attendance was appro | 
were presented by Professor Mantle aang Sa Sikes K. 
fessor P. R. Kirby South Africa), Dr. Eta 


Nets (Ghana Areas eke 

(Vienna), Mr. John Blacking (Johann 
M. M Gilbert R.ouget (Paris), Dr. A. A. Bake, Dr. A. M. Jones and 
Dr. K. P. Wachsmann, Communications from Dr. F. R.. Allchin, 
Me. Ni. A. Feletebuoy, De J See MAG) eae 
and Dr. E. Westp were the Bere Dey ee 
A. H. Christie provided uding surveys of the African and 


the Asian evidence respectively. The papers are at present being 
pepe for ee by the Institute under the editorship of 





Visitors to Britairt 
Ethnomusicologists who visit London at any time are urged to 
get into touch with the Ethnomusicology Committee. Members 
of the Committee are eager to meet overseas —— both for 





the exchange of ideas and, where possible, to : for talks by 
visiting nusicologists while they are in n. ft would 
be a eciated if at least one month's notice could be given when 


a talk is offered. Intending visitors should contact the 
Ethnomusicology Committee, Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 21 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, England (Telephone: MUSeum 2980). 


A Pioneer Indian Anthr Communicated tL. EK 
Bala Ratnam, ra aa Seat Social pra 

292 tion, Madras 
On 6 July, 1962, the Social Sciences Association, 
Madras, in collaboration with a number of organizations, cele- 
WeuekGhe Re de tees hee ee 
Anan lyer, c 
: thane Mak eee a 






function was held at — : . i under 

presidentship of Dr. H Kabir, India's Minister for 

Scientiic Fuesearch and Cultural Affairs. Many disti 

ie Kabir ected dat ba through a period 
Dr. Kabir rem was g through a 

of change which might ultimately give = shape to the multi- 

farious human activities might in turn enable man to 

understand himself in a deeper way. Dr, A. Laks 

Modaliar, Vice-Chancellor of the University of hates and 
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Chairman of the L.K.A. Iyer Birth Centenary Celebration Com- 
mittec, said that anthropology was developed by the foreigners 
m India, but now the subject had gained great importance and 
Indians were taking to the study of the subject. Both Dr. Kabir 
and Dr. Mudaliar referred to Dr. lyer as a self-made person, and 
paid tributes to his contributions to Indian anthropology, 

__ Professor M. D. Raghavan, Ethnologist Emeritus, Colombo 
Muscum (retired), spoke on the life and work of Dr Iyer, who 
headed the first Department of Anthropology to be started in 
India in the first Indian university, viz, Calcutta University. 
Dr, S$. Chandrasekhar, Director of the Indian Institute of Popula- 
ton art spoke of the value of social sciences and stressed that 
anthropologists had a great role to play in public affairs, Professor 
ne Kurian, Dr. V. Raghavan and Mr_M. 5. Gopalakrishnan, 
all of the University of Madras, also tributes to Dr, Iyer’s 
work. The function was marked by the unveiling of a portrait of 
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Dr. Iyer by Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, and the opening of 
an Anthropology Exhibition by Mr. M. Bhaktavatsalam. Minister 
for Education, Government of Madras. Mr, L. K. Bala Ratnam, 
General Secretary, Social Sciences Association, read messages 
received from the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from U.N.E.S.C.0,, from the Indian Science 
Congress Association, and also from some eminent personalities, 

The gathering welcomed the creation of an Endowment Fund 
to perpetuate the memory of L. K. A, Iyer by the holding of a 
lecture every year on the model of the Marett Memorial Lecture at 
Oxford. Donations totalling Rs, 16,000 (about £1000) in all have 
been made so far to the Fund by the Government of India, the 
Governments of Madras and Kerala, the Madras and Calcutta 
Universities, the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, the A.M.M. Charities 
Trust and the Sri M. Cr. M. Chidambaram Chelryar Memorial 
Trust. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Love in Polynesian Acolls. Cy. MAN, 1961, 242 
2 9 Sik, —A. P. Vayda's article “Love in Polynesian Acolls"* 


calls for several comments, 

I. Polynesian Permtissivity. Wayda questions my 
characterization of Polynesian society as ‘extremely permissive’ 
(R..C. Suges, Island Civilizations of Polynesia, Mentor, N.Y., 1960), 

citation in question is from a discussion of miscegenation and 

ts effects on the Polynesian gene pool of today. Intercultural 
ifferences in permissiveness have been recognized in comparative 

studies of sexual behaviour (C. S, Ford and F. A. Beach, Patterns of 
Sexval Behavior, New York, fost). Cultures may be ranked along 
a dimension of permissivences between extremes that might be 
| t ‘licence’ and “puritanism.,” Ranking could be done on the 
basis of type and number of sexual contacts available to individuals: 
heterosexual, homosexual. auto-erotie and bestial contacts must be 
considered, not ‘love" alone (apparently signifying heterosexualiry 


in bie da’s terms). On the basis of the historical accounts (e.g. Cook, 


a, Porter, etc.) and the iii ce data, Polynesian 
societies appear to merit a place well toward the licentious extreme 
of human societies. lf Vayda aay believes that the Polynesians were 


not extremely sive, he should be prepared to explain the 
historical and ethnographical reports. 


2. Incest Tabus as Restrictions. Incest tabus are restrictions by 
definition, occurring universally (see G. P. Murdock, Social Struc- 
ture, New York, 1949, Ch. V), as Vavda should know. As popula- 
ton size cases incest tabus might become more restrictive, but 
this could occur in any environment: atoll, polar, desert or tropical 
forest. Other factors affecting the degree of perceived incest restric- 
Hons to an even greater degree are: population composition (male/ 
female ratio, age distributions), population distribution (both within 
the unit of study and between it and neighbouring units), sanctions 
against incest, and escape clauses Permitting if oF permitting 
alternative forms of sexual gratification, 

These last points are of interest, Escape clauses exist in many 

ieties, permitting incest under various circumstances, As Vayda 
himself shows, incest docs occur on atolls and informants react 
defensively to imputations of it. In the Marquesas where small 
valley populations exist in relative isolation, and population com- 
Position is often seriously out of balance, incest is by no means 
uncommon, especially between cousins, One is prompted to raise 
a rather basic question of scientific method: how often docs an 
“important” restriction have to be broken before it becomes less 
“important”? 

Purther, alternative forms of sexual gratification ie auto- 
eroticism, homosexuality and bestiality) may well serve as sibstitutes 
for heterosexual activity, if or he restrictive, In the 
Marquesas, - preseigies is obtained through non-heterosexual 
techniques o these types as in many other Polynesian socictics 
(comparative information on bestiality is poor, un unately), 


Ik7 


Without data of depth psychology it is impossible to gauge the 
relative satisfaction derived from these non-hets 1a] techrig 
hor is it possible to determine the guilt or satisfaction derived from 
actual incest, Such arrangements may not be xsthetically appealing 
to us, but it does not seem prudent to Judge Polynesians from a 
Western viewpoint as Vayda attempts to do, 

j- Motoro, Secrecy and the Atoll Environmens. Vayda links secrecy 
and the motoro to an atoll environment with reduced possibilities 
for privacy, yet cites evidence of this behaviour in Samoa and 
Raivavae. Ir is, however, rather well known that the motore also is 
found in Tahiti and the Marquesas, which are not atolls, and do 
offer considerable Opportunity for privacy, It occurs alo in the 
Tuamotus. Perhaps conservatism is unwelcome at this juncture, bur 
existing data indicate that most human socicties practice coitus (or 
other sex relations) in private (Ford and Beach, ibid., p. 77). In view of 
these facts, an environmental cause for the moterois absolutely baseless. 

4. Historical Perspective. A puzzling aspect of the paper is the 
absence of any historical reference points: present-day behaviour 
and (apparently!) aboriginal customs are discussed together. The 
effects of acculturation are not mentioned, yet these have consider- 


able bearing on present-day sexual behaviour. Depopulation, 
alteration of population compositions, intense missionary activity, 


prolonged contact with Europeans, and even changes in material 
culture (¢.¢. house plans) have not occurred without leaving their 
imprint on Polynesian sexual behaviour. (See my Hidden Worlds of 
Polynesia, New York, 1962, Ch. 5.) 

§. Behaviour vs. Attitudes, A final comment concerns a methodo— 
logical matter. Vayda apparently has difficulty reconciling norma- 
tive statements about the restrictions of incest tabus and contradic- 
tory data showing that ies tabus are broken. It should not be 
necessary to note a pair of bchavioural-science conmumonplaces, 
ticularly important in the study of sexual behaviour: (1) atten 
do not generate ee srweshpardi not only that which is 
acceptable to the society but that which is borderline ie oF unacceptable 
(and also culturally determined), | 

Scientific work on sexual behaviour can, I belicve, be done in any 
society, but only with grounding in scientific method and a basic 
knowledge of the historical and ethnographical literature, 


Dunlap and Associates, Inc., R. Cc. SUGGS 
Stanford, Connecticut Associate Anthropologist 
Conferences on Dermatoglyp: Ch Man, 1962, 318 


= Siw csr Fae a the original list of members of 
294 the Organizing vicars ¢ of the Conferences on 
wart rial nyphics, a ri oo opted 
to the Committee: Dr. Giancarlo abe Istituto di Antropologia, 
Citta Universitaria, Rome, Italy; tJ. | a 
misch-Embryologisch Laboratorium, Universiteit Lei n, Leiden, 
Holland; Professor Norma Ford Walker, Department of Zoology, 
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University of Toronto, Toronto 4, Canada; Dr. Monique Gessam, 
Musée de L’Homme, Place du Trocadero, Paris, XVI, France. 
It should be noted also that Profesor Pons has changed his address. 


It is now as follows: Professor Jos? Pons, Catedritico de Antropo- 
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lowia, Facultad de Ciencias, Universidad de Oviedo, Oviedo, Spain. 
SARAH B. HOLT 

The Galton Laboratory, University College, 

London, FG. 
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Crime and Aggression in Changing Ceylon. By A. L. Wood. 
a Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc, NS. Vol. LI, Part &. 
295 Philadelphia, 1961. Pp. 132. Price $3 
| | This is a highly sophisticated statistically based 
sociological analyas of homicide, suicide and economic crime in 
modern Ceylon, The author is a Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Connecticut. The investigation had official support 
and the author had access to confidential police files. Direct freld- 
work was carried out by means of interview and questionnaire. In 
the densely populated coastal areas of south-west Ceylon the homicide 
rate is about five times that of the median of countries which 
publish statistics on these matters and the object of the exercise is 
(roughly speaking) to discover other social factors which correlate 
with this anomaly. There are 3 tables of statistics of various kinds, 
but when all this hard work is reduced to sociological jargon it 
doem't seem to me to add up to very much, e.g. | 
“Homicide rates are highest in the lowest ranks of achieved- 
status systems, particularly under conditions of status depriva- 
Hon... 
Homicide rates are highest in sections of the population alien- 
ated from the status quo, demoralized, and hostile towards 
institutions or persons..." 
This may well be so, but a5 a social anthropologist with a special 
interest in Ceylon | find this a little ourside my regular beat. The 
bibliography is a haphazard affair, bur contains a number of unusual 
items. EDMUND LEACH 


Sciences in Communist China, [Gdited by 5. H. Gonld. Aner. Ass. 
2 9 - “dv, Sci., Publ. No, 68. Washington (Amer, Ass. Adv. 


Sct.) (London agettts: Bailey Bros. & Swinfen), 1961. 
~ Pp. 872. Price £7 

Under terms of a grant from the U.S. National Science Founda- 
tion, 4 symposium was presented at the end of 1960 before the 
ALA.AS. on the subject of this volume. Planning by N.S.F., 
A.A.A.5. and various sciennfic societies for the symposium began 
in April, 1960. The result is an achievement remarkable for its time- 
lines, informative content, breadth of coverage and speed of prepar- 
ation. The organizers of the volume may pride themselves with 
justice on the rapidity with which the volume was realized from 
planning to publication; the contributors on felicity and facility 
of their responses. | am most impressed with the undertaking in 
terms of management of effort of scientists. 

The work comprises 26 articles by 29 contnbutors, The articles 
are grouped in five sections: Scence and Society; Biological and 
Medical Sciences; Atmospheric and Earth Sciences; Mathematical 
and Physical Sciences; Engineering Sciences and Electronics. Con- 
tributors were chosen both for their scientific competence in general 
and their familiarity with the state of their field in contemporary 
China. Of the 29 contributors, 20 are identifiable as Chinese. 

The theme of the symposium is relevant to anthropology: we are 
familiar with studies of the diffusion of ideas, of which the spread 
of science and technology from the Western world to the Eastern 
is a challenging example. Some anthropologists are collaborating 
with other scientists in the establishment of measures of scientific 
development, particularly in scientifically and technologically under- 
developed countries. The entire work is therefore commended to 
the readers of MAN. | 

The opening section, Science and Society, is composed of four 
articles, Organization and Development of Science, by J, M. H. 
Lindbeck; Science, Scientists nd Politics, by T. H.-c.. Chen; 
Education and Scientific Manpower, by L. A. Orleans; and Anthro- 
pological Sciences, by F. L. K. Hsu. Lindbeck’s article is a review 
of the institutional base of science in relation to the Strate. Attention 


is drawn to the great significance of specialized institutions, as the 
Academy of Sciences, and the minor significance of universities, in 
scientific research. Chen's article treats of the political armosphere 
in which scientists work. He points out the close invelvement of the 
fields of science and politics with cach other in China, Orleans’s 
contribution is a brief version of a volume which he has p ed 
on the same subject. Here he reviews available quantitative data on 
school enrolments and graduations at clementary to higher educa- 
tional levels, with breakdowns by field of specialization at the higher 
levels. Hsu's article is an all-too-short survey of anthropological 
sciences, reviewing the results of social and cultural studies, lin- 
guistics, palco-anthropology, archeology, together with a political- 
ideological interpretation by the author which properly belongs in 
another context than this. LAWRENCE KRADER 


From Peasant to Pedicab Driver. Hy Robert B. Textor. Yale U. 
2 9 7 Southeast Asia Stud.: Cultwral Report Series No. 9. 


New Haven, 1961. Pp. 83. Price $2.40 

This is the second edition of a work originally pub- 
lished in 1995. | find it surprising that such a modest effort should 
be so distinguished. The pedicab (sanlor) was a passenger-carrying 
tricycle which came into we in Thailand about 1933 a3 successor to 
the ricksha. Ricksha-pulling was characteristically an occupation of 
(Chinese * coolies'; samfor-driving on the other hand was an occupa- 
tion reserved for Thai nationals. In the post-war period the a 
operated samlor has gradually been replaced by a motorized version. 
The latter in tum is now giving + ay to the fully enclosed taxi. 

In 1954 stndor-driving in Bangkok was typically a profession of 
immigrant peasants from north-cast Thailand, Mr. Textor's study 
is a questionnairc-based sociological analysis of the conditions of 
life and social background of these men. This and other volumes 
of the series are distributed by the Cellar Book Shop, P.O. Box 6, 
College Park Station, Detrovt, 21, Michigan, U.S.A. | 

EDMUND LEACH 


Khasi, a Language of Assam. Hy Lili Rabel. Louisiana State 
9) 9 University Studies, Humanities Series, No. 10, Bator 


Rouge (Louisiana State ULP.), 1961, Pp. xv, 248. Price $5 

Dr. Rabel's Berkeley thesis, commendable in the 

rigour of its method, is the first modern description of the western- 
most outlier of the Mon-Khmer language family, Based on work 
with native speakers though not on fieldwork, it includes sections 
on phonology, word classes, morphology and syntax, and texts in 
styles ranging from the Khasi legend of the Fall to bazaar conversa- 
tions; and if it beaves some issuct undetermined, it is certainly as 
comprehensive as Foberts’s latinizing grammar of 1891. Khan, 
combining a consonant system of predictable complexity with an 
Indo-Aryan vocalism, has many points of interes both for genetic 
linguistics and for the study of “linguistic areas’ with their diffusion 
phenomena. For loanwords the Khasis draw chiefly on Bengali and 
Hindi, bypassing their Assamese neighbours; * plamsman,” is 
a term of abuse. H. L. SHORTO 





Anthropology in India. By L. A. Krishna Iyer and CL. K. Bala 
9) 9 Ratran, Bombay (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan), 1961. Ppoxr, 


247. Price Rs. 10s, 

This book deals with social anthropology in general, 
and in particular with the scheduled tribes of India. The authors are 
very Well read in the literature and quote all the leading authorities. 
Though there are some slips and misspellings the book is well and 
interestingly written, and should be useful to all students of the 
Indian tribal cultures. RAGLAN 


Made and printed in Great Britain by William Clowes and Sons, Limited, London and Beccles 
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egieoine Gar tggae 
Schmitz, C. A. Historiswhe Volkerbunde . - (Basle, ror). 16 leaves. 


4 
Rites L. W. Talk, work and action: human reactions to 
organizational change. Ithaca, N.Y. 1961. 96 pp. (Monogr, Soc. 


appl. “saat 2) 
P. Cc. rota Ag dr Al inaugural 
> University Press, 1960. 27 p 
Thanven oT Te lade a bibliography. Waniingece Pan 
American Union, 19$7. vii, 93 pp. (Soc. Sci. Monogr, 4) 


V. and cgiengrrritaubtanasinadnagt te 

Bunak, V. others, ontributions to the physical anthropology 
of the Soviet Union . . « Cambridge, Mass, 1960, vii, 193 pp. 
(Fiuss. Trans. Peabody Mus. 1:2) - 

Gessain, R.. Contribution a lanthropologie des Eskimo d’ Angmagssalik. 
Copenhagen, 1960. ee CL ek 

Hill, W. C. ©. Pr - 4, Cebidar, part 
Uiitenks bios soo. 1960, xii, $23 pp. 

Nijenhuis, L. E. Blood group in the upper Digul and Muyu 
districts and in the Star mountains of Netherlands ‘New Guinea 
Leiden, 1961. 14 pp. (Nova Guinea, Anthrop. 1) 

ee ee ives in disease resistance and 

susceptibility... New York, 1961, $9§-818 pp. (Ann, N.Y. 
Acad. Sci. 91: 3) 


AMERICA 
Acosta Saignes, M. La trata de esclavos en Venezuela, Caracas, 1961. 
Adare RON see CE the Aikr problems and in 
comunity yechale te 
ric wba Seattle, 1999. xiv, 291 pp. (Publ. Amer, ethnol. 
Soc 
Armullas, P. Program of the history of American Indians. W 
Pan American Union, 1948-60, 2 vals. (Soc. Sel Meaae 3, 8) 
Barker, P. Les cultures Cadet et Manigat ... Port-au-Prince, 1961. 
[viii], 70 pp. (Bull. Bur. Ethnol., Haiti, Ser, 3. 26) 
ter, E. ed. Anerca: Eslimo poetry . . Toronto, Vancouver, 
“Dent, 1959. 59 pp. 
Cowell, A. The heart of the forest, London, Gollancz, 1960. 396 EP 
Elmendorf, W..W. The structure of Twana culture... [Pullman}, 
Reng Sill has (Res. Sead. Monogr. paid Wash, Univ. 2) 
= iv. Ore: Monog. Anop. 3) - Eugene, 1999. 
is 216 ray a re. Monogr 
286 pe (Univ. Ore. Mona @ study oF dic wend iru af 
Zapotec Indians of Mitla, Oaxaca. Detroit, Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. xv, 108 pp. 
Lowie, P.. H. trans., ed. Crow texts, Berkeley, Los Angeles, Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1960. xii, §40 pp. 
suinik, B. J. Eetndios Guayalei, 2, Asuncion, 1961, 417 pp. (Bol. Soc, 
cient. Paraguay, Mus. etnogr. 5) 








aniel, G. E: The prehistoric chanher ters of France . » London 
"s Gra 
» National Museum of 
Wales, Welsh Fol 
Forsch. 4) 


Thames & Hudson, 1960. xx, 282 pp. 
Geiger, B. and others. Peoples and languages of the Caucasus. . 
NeanARS PAO 1930. 7? PS. 
Owen, T. M. Welsh folk cust 
shies 1949. 258 tae 
er, O. Ein Rekonstrubtionsrersich Corte 
benbawe baue' im Hallstiter Salzberg. Horn-Wien, 1950. 15. pp. 
Shot B Die spate Valkenwanderungszeit in Mitteldeutschland . . 
rik a 1961. [vi], 236 pp. (Verddf, Landesmus, Vorgesch. 


mae) G, L. The Meo of Xient Kiouang province Los Angeles, 
University of California, Dept of Anthropology, [1961]. 40 
leaves (mimeo.). (Laos Project Pap, 13) 

Columbia University. Exhibition of Chinese archaic jades, ritual 
bronzes, weapons and related Exrasian bronze art from the Sackler 
collections. New York, 1960. 23 pp. 


Halpern, J. M. Laotian health problems. Los Angeles, University of 
Califvenia Dept of Anthropology, [1961]. 38 leaves (mimeo.). 
Sg ro Pap. £9) 
natural economy of Laos... Los Angeles, University of 
Caifeenin Dept Ok Anthespalagy, [1961]. 112 leaves (mimeo.), 
(Laos Project Pap. 17) 
—— The rural and urban economies, Los Angeles, University of 
California, Dept of Anthropology, {1961}. 128 leaves (mimeo.). 
(Laos Project Pap, 13) 
TTR AEee CRE ee . Loa 
Angeles, University of California, Dept of Anthropology, 
_ [t96z]. Bd leaves (mimeo.), (Laos Project Pap. 16) 
Village life in Vientiane province (1osh-1957). Los 
Anetios Dee of Anthropology, [1961]. 83 leaves (mimeo.), 
(Laos Project Pap. 12) faa ea 
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puis % oe Raa re ape and the Process of Urbanization in o Spit aces de ” 
Moyer, *. LAM 

Growth and Change in a Shona Ward. By t:. K; Garbett, De. M. P. Banton : 
nae de ‘parenté’ en droit couturnier africain. By J. ven Driessche, SJ. P, ‘Morrow: Wariams 
Tribes of the Sahara, By L. C. Briggs. W. Focc . : 
Holzplastik in Africa. By A.-M. Schweeger-Hefel. Moe, J. Drtance 

étnica dos Indigenas 


Agrupamento ¢ Caracterizacdo dos ! Ferret By A. Rita-Ferreira. Fe, N. D. Rav. 
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A. Guousivi 
Bedi Karthlisa. A. Gucussvus . : ; 
The Peoples of Sarawak. By T. Harrisson. B. A. L, Cranstone ; 
Buarij: Portrait of a Lebanese Muslim Muslim Village. By A. H. Fuller, De. A. P. STaMuING : - 
Colonial Labour Policy and Administration. By J. N. Parmer, Da, M. G. Swit . : 
An Archrological Study of Gibeah. By 1. A. Sr Clare er Ce ak the Conway High Place (Petra 
and Soundings at Khirbet Ader. By R. L. Cleveland. W. C. Botce 


Einftihring in die georgische —— ee Conk cers Worterbach, Part I. By K. Tochenkeli. 
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President: Professor I. Schnbets M.LA., D.Se., FBLA. 


Hon. Secretary: A. H. Christie, MA. Hon, Treanarer: Sir George Beresford-Stooke, K.C_M.C. 


Hon, Editor of the Jourmar: G. HW’. B. Hunting ford, B.Sc. Hon. Editor of Man: HW’. B. Fagg, M.A. 
§ April Benin Kingship Rituals: Film end Introduction, R.. E. Beapsuny, Ph.D. 
3May — Recent Field Work in Chiapas, Mexico, A. J. Prrt-Ruvens, DPhil. 
17May —- The Bear and the Barber : on the typologic 
Lecruss. Proresoz C. Lévi-Strauss, Dr.-2s-Lett. 
7 June A Berber Tribe of the Anti-Adlas: The Ammetn (illus. by slides), E. A. Avpont, Ph.D. 





‘relationship of totemic groups and caste systems. Hesay Mrms 


28 June AswuaL Grverat Merrinc. Presidential Address, Should Anthropolopists be Historians? Prorssson I, 


Scuarma, M_A., D.Se., FBLA. 


> 


Jarvic, LC." Radel on the ates and ected of social 
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Accessions during October, 1968 (continued) 


social anthropology.’ 

Te a 1961, 1-24 pp. (Brit. J. Phil, Sei. 12) 

Moore, F. W. ed. Readings in cross-cultural methodology. New Haven, 
HRAF, 1961. xii, 335 pp. 

Mylius, N. Antlitz und Geheimnis der iiberseeischen Maske: cine 


Einfilrung in das Maskenwesen der Uberice, Vienna, 1961. §3 

Pocock, D. F. Social anthropology. London, New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1961. 118 pp. 

Russell, C. and W. M.S. Russell. Hionan behaviowr: a mew approach. 
London, Deutsch, 1961, xii, $32 pp. 





Republicii Populare Romine, | Bibl Asie) 
Olivier, G, oan des ne, 1959, dy 7 p (bh. 2 
Ecole Francaise iréme Orient, ror. xxix, 339 pp. 





AMERICA 

Barbeau, M. Trimsyen mryths . .. Ourawa, 1961. v, 97 Bull, nat. 
Mus, Cart, anthrop. Ser. 51) Pest 

Heyan, A. L. and RR, Tooby. “A basalt quarry in northeastern 
Pilea Philadelphia, 1960. 485-510 pp. (Proc, Amer, phil. 


Soc, Tog) 
Comas J ‘La heterogeneidad cultural y el plancamiento integral de 
la ¢ducacion en América Latina." Mexico}, 1951. 129-45 pp. 


Dor a ee 13) 

Downs, 0 religion. Berkeley, Los Angeles, 1961. [iv], 
Bc] rs ee iitca dete paleo-Indio de la Parag 

res puntas ticas de tipo a ua, 

estado Bolivar, Venezuela, Caracas, 1960. 7-10 pp. (Bol. Mus. 


Crenc. nat. 6/7) 
Gearing, F. and others, editors. re ee 
by 


Documentary 
ject, sents ied fhm in action anthropology directed 
ps apap Too, ¥, 426 
Hinchieen H.W. rel ee ‘Weditnows, 1960. v, 
oe. tee uae Chee fly a Nat. Res. Counc., 


Trimborn, a ie pe Stuttgart, Kilpper, 1949. 271 
Wilbert, J. The coolutlon of horticilburel systems ix native South Asserio 
ta 1961. [ix], 128 pp. (Antropologica, Caracas, 

Suppl. 2) 


EUROPE 
Cawte, E. C. and others..A geographical index of the ceremonial dance 
in Great Britain, London, ro6o. 38 pp. (J. Rupr. Engl Folk 
Dance & Song Soc. 10) 
Kolsrud, K. Sommersete. Oslo, 1961. 74 pp. (Samiske Sami. ¢:1) 
Samenes folkemedisin, Oslo, 





y 1951. G2 pp. (Samiske Sami, 
$22 
oak ng ey oar ere 
-harya, Pancion C 
. Paris, 1961. 1 I. Ec. sa eS 
lyer, L. A. ian LE ee Roca, ri sag 


Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1961. xv, 257 pp. 


OCEANIA AUSTRALASIA 


Lesa, W. A. Tales frou Ulta Ais a comparative study in Oceanic 
Sagal keley, Los Angeles, 1961. x, 493 pp. (Folkl. Seud. 


Caboe-Briggs, L. Tribes of the Sahara. Cambridge, Mats, Harvard 
Universicy Press, 1960. xx, 295 pp. 


Debrunner, H. Witchcraft in Ghana: a on the belicf im destructive 
witcher and its a AD Aka eke. Kumasi, Presbyterian 
Book Depot, 1959. [vi], 209 Pp. 

[Kaberry, P. M. and E, M. Chilver]. The history and customs of Ntem. 


Shiu dpogsratoesl yuaniths 1. 18 
Lienhardt, R. G, Divinity and experience oe the ‘eligion of the Dinka, 
Oisahd Glacaice fies agen 368 
Mayer, P. Tousen or tribesmen: conservation and the process of 
ina South African city .. . Cape Town, Oxford 
University Press, 1961. XVI, 306 pp. (Xhosa in Town, 2) 


Accessions during November, 1961 


Bandelier, A. F. A. Correspondencia de Ad F. Bandelier [edited 
Leslie A. White ¢ Ignacio Bernal, Basar besten soon ee ae 


Antrop. 
Great Britain, University Grants Committee. Sub-Committee on 
Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African Studies. Report. 
Kla AONE Oke Rake SRE .Oilo, Bergen, 196 
usen, og I. 
117 pp. (Oslo Univ. emogr. Mus, Bull, 10) 





Abbie, A. A. *Ph sal cami Acaicabas abicteies 
ysl pes in 2 consequent 
upon European contact.’ Sydney, 1960. 140-4 pp. (Ogee a 
"A preliminary survey of the growth of Central 
Cone males." Sydney, 1961. 115-21 pp. 

td, jl 

Penrose, L. $. ed. Recent advances i homan genetics... London, 
sie a vil, 194 pp. 
Schlaginhaufen, O ‘Uber des melanesischen Arolls 
Niskan." Berne, Igo. 32-45 pp. (Bull, schivels. Ges, Anthrop. 37) 


AMERICA 
say sic sal Heong TA. "Naw, 
Akademische ‘Druck u. hig aoa a a7 ee Se 
Driver, H. E. Indians of North America cago veruty of 


Chicag on 
or Anoka fades Chicago, University of Chicago 


Hagan, W. T 
Press, 1961. xi, 190 pp. 

Hasler, J. A. Juan del Oxo en Los Turtlas, Porto Alegre, 1960. 17 pp. 
(Pesquisas, Antrop. 9) 

Moura, J. de. Os Adiinkil. 2. Porto Alegre, 1960. $9 pp. (Pesquisas, 





Antrop. 10) 
Rohr, A. Pesquisas -tinogrdficas na ilha de Santa Caterina. 2 
Pérto Alegre, 1960, 23 pp. (Pesquisas, 8) 





ica niversity of Chicago Press, 1961. x, $49 pp. 

Stein, W. W. Hhaalcen: Hife in the highlands of Peru. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Comell University Press, 1961. xm, 333 pp. 

Tello, J. C. Chavin; ailtura matriz de Ia civilizaciin Andina, 1. 
Fe cama ee 154 De (Reblog. Becks Maks CTSA 






Univ. Shep 
und Santa ola Siidbranile . Pirto Alpe. pe 61 pp. 
(Pesquisas, Antrop. 6) 

eee Basted guider Miata 
cone Parand. Porto Alegre, rg¢$o. 41 pp. (Pesquisas, 
Antrop 


Berciu, D. Contritnait ls problemel: ncolticsbal Ss Ramses te benien 
melt rene Ae 96th spe 
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ee ite t, Herodotus’ history as 2 
source on Etruscan origins, Caracas, 1960. 1 
ong ar hat., shawnee S297 PPS 





Gjesting, G. * The at the willage organization of the 
Sea-Saames. . "Oslo, 1960. 2$ pp. (vk. morske Vidensk. 
flkad. Ser. 2, Hist, Fil. Ki. 2) 

R. “Der Horizont der historischen Zeit." 


urgeschichtliche 
[Berlin], 1967. 229-321 pp. (Propylden- MW eltgeschichtc, 1) 


ASLA OCEANIA 
Kracling, C. H. and Rs Adama of invincible; « symposium 
Ridhrs essarige bed arma vate Teas acto ee East 
niversity Press, 1960. xiv, 448 
Majumdar, D. N. Races and calles India; #th edition, Lon oniions 
Asia Publishing House, 1961. xx, 483 pp. 
Mendelson, E. M. “The king of the weaving mountain.’ London, 
_T96r. a Sid 8 i angel Captian astern 48) 

C. A. Beitedge zur Exhnographie des Wantoat Tales, Nordos 
Neuguinea, Cologne, 1960, 226 pp. (Kilner ethnol. Mitt. 1) 
Wagner, F. A. Indonesia; the art of an island group. London, Methuen, 

1959. 257 pp- 


Haydon, E. 5. Sein isd juice ta Salad London, Butterworths, 

__ 1960, Xxxix, 342 Pp, 

Holy, L. ‘Die Eisenerz in Nordrhodesien und den benach- 
barten Gebieten.' Prague, 1961. 374-92 pp. (Csl_Etnogr, 9) 

Kerr, A. J. edly ost Paterna in South Africa, writh speci 


reference fo the Scag aon sd Heras Ai NI ceaieny 
territories and Natal. London, Butterworths, 1961. xxviii, 
132 Ppp. 















Canvassing disqualifies 


Applications are invited from persons holding an honours degree and/or Museums 
Diploma for the above appointment. Commer 


£1480 per annum will be determined according to experience. 





some knowledge of anthropology and primitive art is necessary and with the ! 
reconstruction of the war damaged Museum about to begin the post offers an | 
opportunity for the study and display of first-class ethnographical material. 


Application form (returnable by 3oth April, 1962) and further particulars from the 
Director, Liverpool Museums, William Brown Street, Liverpool, 3. 


Accessions during December, 1961 

se, GENERAL 

Bordes, F. ry du palvolithique ancien Bordeaux, 
Ea tines cote 2 vols, es ae 

Cazencuve, J. La mentalité archatque, Paris, Armand Colin, 1961. 


Davy, Co Youendé « thin oibee. London, Faber, 1961. 178 pp. 

Dollard, J. and others. Frustration and aggression. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1961. [x], 209 pp. 

Farmsworth, P. R. The social psychology of music. pst is 
gitree 1958. xv, Diciouy oF cay 


eee 1961. 252 pp. 
Lewis, P. H. A definition of primitive art, Chicago, 1961, 221-41 pp. 
srancesca Law French and Miss 


(Fieldiana: Anthrop. 36: oe 

Lindgren, E. J. *In memoriam Miss Fran 
is eel London, 1961. [3] pp. (J. roy. cent. Asian 

Lopes Cardosa, C. ‘Andlise da problemdtica da entografia; 2a 
edi¢do." [Luanda], 1949. 11 pp. (Be. Inst. Angola, 12) 

sis avant atu rrivolee onan logy. Detroit, 1961. 46 pp. 
‘(Detroit Stud. Mus. Bibliogr. 1 

Royal Anroplogal ite of Cet Brin and tend. The 
earned Grasse London, 1941. xiii, 1540 pp. (Otc, Pan 
anthrop. Inst. 15 

Vansina, J. De la tradition orale: essai de ovithode historique. Tervuren, 
1961. x, 179 pp. (Ann. Mus, Afr. centr, 8vo., Sci, Homme, 36) 





Abbic, A. A. “The quest for man’s birthplace.’ [Sydney], 1967. 
201-7 pp. (Aust. Scientist, 1) 
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cing salary within the range £1140- 


Thomas Alker, Town Clerk 


Sided whet ts Gini AGES Withee Gas Gla Linda Touhin oka asks 
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A Monthly Record of Anthropological Science 





(with Plates E and F) 
James H. Vaughan, Jr. 


The Disparity Between Known Age and Age as Estimate 
(with three text figures and a table 


Obituary 
Cedric Dover : 1904-1962 
A. H. Christie 


Proceedings of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
Dr. I. HW’. Cornwall 
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rip riasr rye leengeo tome amassh dttane te pcan csr lel udnage ipo : 

Oe En ee ee | Suture Closure. R.osemany Pownns, 

With three text figures and atable =. ' . ‘ : , _ 8 . 
OBITUARY 

Cedric Dover: 1904-1963. A. H, Cumrste . , . : & a ‘ : . * ‘ 2 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: PROCEEDINGS 
Volcanoes, Lakes, Soils and Early Man in and near the Mexico Basin. Da. | W.Counwau . a er 


SHORTER NOTES 
Bc etn el psn ig ree aac a a ei hee Soria 


Communicated by Proresson R. MM. Mansa 
Recent Research on Fijian Figure Carving. B. A. L, CRaNsToNE : : ‘ . . ; - . 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Social Structure and Cultural Evolution. T, G. Harvrsc . 5 = 4 F ; : 2 , 
iA aaa aa aa A. I. Fry * . " * 4 * . * Ps * 
REVIEWS 
GENERAL 
The Artist in Tribal Society. Edited by M. W’. Smith, Prormsson G. Kus.en . ‘ ; : : A 
The Sounds of Language. By L. F. Bromahan. R.H. Poosins —. s - : ‘ ‘ - : 


Chiliasmus und Nativismus. By WE. Mahkeaw. Dn. L.P.Mam . , . : 
U.S.5.K.; Its People, its Society, its Culture. By T. Fitzsimmons et al, C. J. F. Dowssrr ; ; 
The Manipulation of Homan Behavior. Edited by A. D. Biderman and H. Zimmer, Sra F. C. BARTLETT, RRS. . 
Seasonal Feasts and Festivals. By FE... James. Lonp RacLaN —. . . 

Anthropologica. B.. E. Downs 


Tint ra dor Zane zwischen den anthropologhcen Diniline. tb 
inger ct al, Proressor H. J. Fuevae, F.R_S. ‘ . 

Culture in History: Essays in Honour of Paul Radin. Edited by S. Diamond. W.C. Barc 

Brandbestattung und Seelenglauben. By LU. Schlenther. Mas. E. Erruncen . 

Men and Moments in the History of Science. Edited by H. M. Evans. W. C. Barca 


AMERICA 
American Negro Art. By C. Dower. Dn. J. N.Hoe . . . 


ASLA 
The Karava of Ceylon: Society and Culture. ae ee Ee EB LEACH > ls lS 
Caste in India: Its Nature, Function, and Origins. By /, H . Hutton, De. A. C. Maven 


EUROPE 


The Lapps. By R. Bosi. The Land of the Lapps. By CG. Rann. RB. Pann rls & ; : 
Celtic Heritage. By A. and B. Rees, Mas. E. Erruncens : ‘ 
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President: Professor I. Schapera, M.A., D.Se., F.BLA. 


Hon. Secretary: A. H. Christie, M.A. Hon. Treasurer: Sir George Beresford-Stooke, K.C.M.G. 


Hon. Editor of the Journar: G. WW’. B. Hunting ford, B.Se. Hon. Editor of Man: YW", B. Fagg, Mf.A. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS OF THE INSTITUTE 
5 April Benin Kingship Rituals: Film and Introduction, P.. E. Buapsuny, Ph.D. 
3 May Recent Field Work in Chiapas, Mexico. A. J. Prev-Ruvers, D.Phil 


17 May The Bear and the Barber: on the typological relationship of totemic groups and caste systems, Henny Myers 


Lecture. Paorssoa C, Lévi-Strauss, Dr.-ds-Lett. 
7 June A Berber Tribe of the Anti-Atlas: The Ammeln (illus, by slides). E. A. Aupont, Ph.D. 


28 June AnnuaL General Merrinc, Presidential Address. Should Anthropologists be Historians? Paorsssoe [. 


SCHAPERA, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.A. 


| Reinman, F. 
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Accessions during December, 1961 (continued) 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY ( 
ance Yeni “Recent field work on the physical ; ogy of 
ustralian aborigines.” [Sydney], 1961.210-11 pp. 5 tase ott, 


3) 
Gatex Re Fee ‘Acstralens aboxtgines end gonetice.’ Landon, 1961. 
Lad eee erce eos 
sud se . §. ‘Further observations on the dentition of the 
PIS ict aborigine at Haast’s Bluff.’ Sydney, 1961. 18-28 pp. 


howe: omnes We Iysical oe 
ec i te Catto Te ae ah 


©, “Nachlese zur Ant ie des verlandeten 

s itiment [Luzern, 1942]. 64 pp- (Adin. Natur- 

op saiprons 7 

Tobias, P. V. The meaning of race: a lecture . g, South 
RL eee cot hee tition Genk: 2§ pp. 


AMERICA 
Alcina Franch, J. ed. El Americanisme en las revistas: antropologia . . 
Madrid, Sevilla, 1961. 79 pp. (Publ. Sem. antrop. amer. 


Sevilla, 2) 
Bryan, A. L. and D. RB. Tuohy. “A basalt quarry in northeastern 
rig Philadelphia, 1960. 485-510 pp. (Proc. Amer, phil, 
104 
1, O ria Mossord ‘Apes Recife, 1960, 148 pp. rt Inst. 


Sea nang we 
i §§0 
Ezell, P. H. 2p s cialeines of we Cita shies Panes tt 


asha, Wis. 1961. % 171  eosreares anthrop. Ass. 90) 
; =F do Museu de Antropologia no 


1961. ix, 189 pp. ( throp. Pap. Mus. Anthrop. ‘Univ. Mich, 


17) 

Hansen, T. L. The types of folltale in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican 
Republic and Spanish South America, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
1957. xvi, 202 pp. (Folkl. Srud, Calif. 8) 

Landy, D. Tropical childhood: cultural transmission and learning in a 
rural Puerto Rican village, Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959. Xi, 291 pp. 

Leonard, O. Probleme de habia ral no lee de Pera 

Riecife, 1 98 bl, Inst. Joaquim uco 

Olsen, W Sentra tuedigatnt a Sutter's Fort State Historical 
rpc 1959... [Sacramento], State of California, Dept 
of Natural Resources fetc.], 196t, 51, [43] pp- 

Payen, L. A. Excavations at Sutter's Fort, 1960... [Sacramento], 
Stare of California, Dept of Parks and Recreation fete.], it. 

Mag M. Archeological in tigations at Whale Rock Reservoir, 

ves : 
Ceytie. Calioaie [Sacramento], State of California, Dept of 
eee Roveures (SCF Sear li, 48 pp. 

Taylor, P. M. Dog-team and <desk. London, Jenkins, 1960. 1éo 


Tumin, M. M. and A. 5. Feldman. Social class and social change in 
Puerto Rice. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1961. 


White L. At “the world of the Keresan Pueblo indians’ New York, 
1960. §3-64 pp. (Culture in history, edited by 5. 

White, M. E. Iroquois culture history in the Niagara frontier area 0 New 
York State, Ann Arbor, 1961. vill, 155 pp. (Anthrop. Pap. 
Mus. Anthrop. Univ. Mich., sy 


DicAnkadonde Deskalier dr im Mfitteldorau- 
Soares! Og Seo . Budapest, rod1. 406 pp. (Archxrol. 
hung. N.S. 38) 


Gallop, B.. Portugal: a book of folk-ways. Cambridge, University 
Bg pte taed 5 
Glebka, P. F. and others, eds. Belaruski jal'klor ... Minsk, 1961. 


_ 613 pp. 
. Basle, 1961. 141 pp. (Schr. 
Schweiz, Ges. Volksk. 40) 


Political and Economic Planning. "Indian university students in 
Britain." London, 1961. 283-313 pp. (Planning, 27) 


ASLA. 

Andrecy, M. 5. Festschrift. Parryati Mikhaila Stepanovicha Andreeva: 
shomik statey po istorii i filologii narodow sreduey Azii. Stalinabad, 
1960. 245 pp. (Trud. Akad. Nauk Tadzhik. 120) 

T. K. M. The Jd Mishoris. Shillong, [Shri P. C. Dutta], 





rt. . 110 pp. | 
Clark, J. D. “Fractured chert specimens from the lower pleiste 
Bethlehem Beds, Isracl." London, 1961. 73-90 pp. (Bull Brit. 


Mus. (nat. Hist.) Geol. $24) poor e 

Dehalilov, A. Sogd nakamune Arabs “bet iytset 
protivy Arabskikh Daioaney i Stalinabad, Ipdt aren 

Esto, N cae shoe ke 49 Tadekiko Leninabadskoge 

= stg iF 7 a} 
“ . ee ca mar pp. (Trud. Akad. Nauk Tadzhik 
28 

Fairservis, W. A. jr. Archeological studies in the Seistan basin of 
southwestern Afghanistan and eastern Iran, New York, rg61. 
128 pp. (Anthrop, Pap. Amer. Mus. 48:1) 

Freedman, M. and M. Topley. ‘Religion and social realignment 
among the Chinese in Singapore.” [Ann Arbor], 1961. 3-23 pp. 
(J. Asian Stud, 21) 

Puller, A. H. Buarij: portrait of a Lebanese Muslim village. Cambridge, 
Mass. 1941. v, 98 pp. (Harvard Middle East, pipanaide 6) 

Gould, $. H. ed. Sciences in communist China: symporiun . 
Washington, 1901. xii, $72 pp. (Amer. Ass. Adv. Sa. Publ. 68) 

Graham, D. C. Folk religion in southwest China. Washington, 1961. 
vill, 246 pp. (Smithson. mise. Coll. 142) 

Ivanov, M. §. Plemena Farsa ... Moscow, 1961. 172 pp. (Trad. 
Inst. Emogr., Mosk. N.S. 63) 

Khamracv, M. Ocherki istorii Khisarskogo Bekstwa kontsa XIX i 
nachala XX ve. Stalinabad, 1999. 69 pp. (Trad. Akad. Nauk 
Tadzhik. 114) 

Liu, Hui-chen Wang. The traditional Chinese clan mules, Locust 
Valley, N.Y., J. J. Augustin, 1949. x, 264 pp. (Monogr. Ass. 
Asian Stud. 9) 

Matheson, 5. Time off to dig: archeology and adventure in remote 

Afehanistan ... London, Odhams Press, 1961. 286 PP. 

thanov, Ni. ‘ed.]. Iskusstve Tadzhikskoge naroda . 

bad, be 378 pp. (Trud. Akad. Nauk’ Tadzhik. Ns. 29) 

Parmer, J. N N. Colonial labor policy and administration: a history of 
labor in the rubber plantation industry in Malaya, c, 1910-1941. 
Locust Valley, N.Y., |. J. Augustin, 1960, xii, 204 pp. (Monogr, 
Ass. Asian Stud. 9) 

Pershits, A. 1. Khoryaystvo i obshchestvenne politicheskiy stroy severnoy 
Arabii » XUX-pervoy treti XX v. ... Moscow, 1961, 234 pp. 
(Trud. Inst. Etnogr., Mosk. N.S. 69) 

Sechkina, L. P. Trudowoy podvig Tadzh naroda. .. Stalinabad, 
1960. 204 pp. (Trud. Akad. Nauk T . NS. NS. 35) | 
Sukhareva, O. Fie isteclt gorodew Biildharadoso, Konawetie .. Tash 

kent, 1998. 148 P 

Vil'chevskiy, O. : weedenie v arose i istoriyu 
naroda. ae; 1961. 168 pp. (Trad. Insz A WGISeE 
N.S. 67 








[Ni 


¥ E. ed.j. Ti ‘Vallouliea:peactions sd. beled: The 
we eee ae fr ‘the Marshall ae [Agana], 0 ii, 
69-140 leaves, (Anthrop. Wke Pa P- 6) 
— and others. The we of names y Micronesians; and edition. 
[Agana], 1960. v, 125 leaves. (Anthrop. Wkg Pap. 3) 
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Accessions during December, 1961 (continued) 


Mackenzie, J. B. Breadjruit cultivation practices and belieft in the 
Marshall islands... [Agana], 1960. 17 leaves (Anthrop, Wkg 
Pap. 8) 

McKnight, R. K. Breadjruit cultivation practices and beliefi in Palau 
- +» [Agana], 1960, 24 leaves. (Anthrop. Wkg Pap. 7) 

—— Moremonics in pre-literate Palau, (Agana), 1961. ili, 36 leaves. 
(Anthrop. Wkg Pap. 9) | 

—— The oyebun-kobun in Palaw ... 2nd edition. [Agana], 1961. 17 
leaves. (Anthrop. Wkg Pap. 5) 

Mahony, F. The innovation of a savings institution on Moen island 
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and iff reghort) 





Chafe, W. L. Seneca thong as. Washington, roér. [ii], 
02 By aac (Bull. Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 183) 
Dover, C. American Negro art. London, Studio, 1960. 186 pp. 
phate Sh w. ‘Affen auf Tongefasien des prakolumbischen El 
espe ; * Frankfurt-am-Main, 1961. 433-41 pp. (Natur und 
Ve ol 


— ‘On human fi te a ey ; 
C.A." [Mexico], 1959. $09-24 PP. rect 
— “Two graves in Cen  tBecon), 1961, 
Pa Leet es ao Me ee 
an yan. J 
adapt: shelter, Plumas County, California. [Sacramento], 1961. v, 
14 Seares (acre Rep. Calif. Dep. Parks Recreation, 4) 
Schroeder, A. H. The archeological excavations at Willow Beach, 
Arizona, 1950. Salt Lake Ciry, 1941, ix, 163 pp. (Anthrop. Pap. 
oogelin GF. and others, T logical and ative granumar of 
V ype compari 
Ute-Aziecan. 1. aera Y 1962, ii, 144 pp. (Mem. int. J. 
Amer, Linguist, 37 
hahiriwiens A. M. ed. A survey of vegetation in the Navajo reservoir 
aed i atl 1961. vii, 99 pp. (Anthrop, Pap, Univ. 
U 41 


Biezais, H. Die Gottesgestalt des Tettschen hen Volksen. U re [ete.], 
io eM upsal, Hist, 
R. 1 

Dessau, G. ‘Riock engravings (graffiti) from Iranian Baluchistan.” 
Rome, 1960. 258-66 pp, (Eat and West, NS 11) 

Epstein, T. 5. Economic development and social change in South India, 
Manchester, University Press, 1962, xvi, 353 pp. a 
Kulikauskas, P. ind others. Licturas archeologijos bruoZal . . .« Vilnius, 

1961. $62 pp. 





Banter, P. TW. and DW. Bro Se d 
of Ghana], 196. 33 aves 
resaty College ot aos enchatnés chez te 

- i... Basel, 1962. 96 pp. (idem, A 
i. morale 5°, N.S. a7 2) 
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Accessions during April, 1962 (continued) 
ARWICA (continued) 

Giorgetti, PF. “Via Crucis" camtata con ray ipresentazione sacra in. quadri 
viventi, agrati da eevee: Satie dal ritrna ded tareburi, 
[Maringindo], 191. 3 

Hilberth, J. Les Ghaya. hase Stockholm, Almoavist & Wiksells], 

| ay vill, 143 pp. (Stud. cthnogr. upsal. 19) 

Hols, B. Changements socimex en Céte d'Ivoire. Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, r61. 119 pp. 

Post, L. van der. The fost world of the Kalahari, London, Hogarth 
Presi, 1998. 246 pp. 

Sundkler, B. J. M. Bantu prophets in South Africa: and edition. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1961. 381 pp. 


Accessions during May, 1962 


CENERAL 
Baaren, T. P. van. Bezicland beeliden: infeiding tot de beeldende kunst 
der p itieve vollen, E. Querido, 1962. 222 pp. 
Benwell, G. and Sir. A. Waugh. Sea enchantress: the tale of the mermaid 
and her kin. London, Hutchinson, 1961, 287 pp. 

, H. Festschrift. Tome esprcial de homenaje consagrado a honrar la 
memoria del ilustre paca Dr. Hermann Beyer... Mexico, 
bese ee 696 p = AL (Mex, antig. 9) 

¢ contrifution of A. EL. Kroeber to cultural area theory 
aie patos Baltimore, 1962. 28 pp. (Mem. int. J. Amer. 


Linguist. 18) 
cu M. The early Christiens. Landon, Thames & Hudson, 1961. 


Hee ed. “Fundamentals of psychology ..." New York, 1942. 
681-94 pp. (tan. INLY, Acad. Sei. 96: 3) 

Householder, F. W. and $. Saporta. eds. Problems in lexicography .. 
Bloomington, 1962. viii, 286 pp. (Publ. Ind, Univ, Pues, Cent. 
Anthrop. 21) 


Joos, M. The five clockes. ae 1962. 62 pp. (Publ. Ind. Univ. 
Fucs. Cent. Anthrop. 22 
Leach, E. R.. ‘(Genesis as a myth." London, 1962, 30-5 pp. (Discovery, 


23) 
—— Problems of classification in social anthropology. (London, ASLIB], 
1962. 6 pp. (mimeo) 
Lipschutz, A. “El centenario de un libro de Charles Darwin.’ Santi- 
ago de Chile, 1960. 246~71 pp. (Rev. chilema Hist. - 127) 
Mertens de Wilmars, C. and L. Niveau. L'influence de I 
culturelle sur ['dquilibre prychique. Brossels, eat ITO pp. Oe 
Acad. roy. Sci. d’Qutre-Mer, Sci. morales, 8°, N.S. 27:1) 
Needham, R.. Structure and sentiment: a test case in social anthropology. 
erst London, University of Chicago Press, rod. [xi]. 


Sane iL Salt: @ study in economic prehistory. Brugge, De Tempel, 
rogr. 162 pp. 

Smith, A. G. and others, ‘Dimensions of status change." 
Angeles, 1961]. 396-400 pp. (Social, social Res, aS 





PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
Alcksicjew, W. Neolityczmy sidterial = podgdrza Altajo-Sa 
Wroclaw, 1961. 45 pp. (Mat. Prace antrop. Polsk. aoe 
Belniak, T. and others, C Cmentarzysko w Grédku ned Bugiem XILI- 


XVI w, Wroclaw, 1961. 111 pp. (Mat. Prace antrop, Polsk. 
A. #0) 
Biclicki, T. Typologiczna i $iseieeded honcepeja w amtropologii. 
Wrochw, 1961. $9 pp. (Mat. Prace antrop. Polsk. Akad. 53) 
Field, H. “Avicleai and wiser man ia southaeaien Aake £ Coral Gables, 
University of Miami Press, 1961. xii, 293 pp 
Gate, BR. RB. “The penctics of the Australian : " Rome, 
world view, Baton PLouge, 


1960, 7-$0 pp. (id. Genet. Med. Gem. 9) 
Greene, J. C. Darwin and the modern 
Louisiana State University Press, 1961. viii, 141 pp. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 


Post in Anthropology and Sociology 


Applications are invited for appointment to a | 
FELLOWSHIP in th DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


The Department carries out research in social anthropology 


and allied disciplines in Oceania and South- 


East Asia. Inte Bellow will bea. permanent sacmbex of shat He should have had experience of research 


in New Guinea social anthropology and will be expe 


working in that area. 


with the option of retirement 


sted to undertake the academic supervision of students 


The salary range for Remote sericea the nik of LAA Se aa 
after age 60, is normall Lt 


ore ¢2 city of & isital woscineiiess 
towards 


which is for five years. Fellows are entitled to cia pas i — plus a contribution 


travel and other expenses in every seven years. 


Superannuation ison the F.S.S.U_ pattern. Byeasonable travel expenses are paid and assistance with housing 


Is provided. 


Further should be obtained from the 


particulars 
monwealth (Branch Office), Marlborough House, Pall 


, Association of Universities of the British Com- 
London, 5.W,1. 


Applications close in Australia and London on 24 August 1962. 
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‘Grinding Benches’ and Mortars on Fernando Po 
(with Plate K) 


On Certain Unconsidered Aspects of Double Descent System 
Edmund R. Leach, M.A., Ph.D. 





Shorter Notes 
Possible Anthropological Significance of Hemoglobins O, and O, 
Drs. H. Lehmann and F. Vella 
Dr. Alan Lyle Bryan 
Chronology of Excavation at Dawu, Ghana 
Thurstan Shaw 
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R.A... ENDOWMENT FUND CHRISTMAS CARD, 1962 

This year’s Christmas card is taken from the full-colour reproduction in MAN, exer: 1960, of Miss 
Edith King’s watercolour painting of the rare and beautiful morienfur or Khalkha Mongol fiddle, ornamented 
with a carved horse's head, which was collected by Dr. Ethel John Lindgren at Ulan Bator in 1928 and is 
exhibited in the Cambridge University Museum of Archzology and Ethnology. AT proms eons he eats of 
the card will go to the Institute's Endowment Fund, for which funds are urgently needed ; they will be 
matched pound for pound from the Seligman trust. 

Orders, on the form distributed with the August issue, should be sent to the Institute as soon as possible, 
together with o remittance, Orders will be despatched by the end of September. 


Prices : 1 dozen 13 shillings adozen 26 shillings 
3dozen — 37 shillings 4dozen 48 shillings 
§ dozen 60 shillings 6 dozen 66 shillings 


Each additional dc 31 thillines 


5 eevae Sones inland mail d airmail is 
Belay ee paerioan, Ste <a (printed paper rate) ; postage is charged 
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Accessions during May, 1962 (continued) 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY (continued) 
Maxia, C, ‘Note di antropologia sui Sardi ed in particolare sui 
Galluresi.” Cagliari, 1962. 31 pp. (Gallura) 
ssnapseagtgee Sauktur der mazedonischen Bevilker- 
EAP ceca 1961. 72 pp. (Mat. Prace antrop. Polsk. 
 Bialell Pad stber' Belgian Coxe [ete., 1961]. 
12 pp. (Rudolf Pichs Nachl. Ser. A, 12) 
Swindler, D. raf She wes Neonat Philadelphia, 1963, 
a viii, 83 pp. (Mus. Monogr, Philad. 
Wu, Min-zhi. * EDA ie Catal tysae Gr des eines cane ie GE CRE 
koutien.” [Peking], 1961. 998-1005 pp. (Sei. sinica, 10) 


Butler, B, R. The old Cordilferan culture in the Pacific Northwest. 

| Pocatel, ag6t aN Ree eee Bape Idaho Coll. Mus. §) 

see H. &. Hi ie revised edition, Albuquerque, 

University Mexico Press, 1939. vil, 140 

Comas, J. ‘Las culturas fos: do Amica 
63-9 pp. (Hovieage « Fable h Martinez del Rio) 

Dutton, B. P. Happy people: the Huichol Indians, Santa Fe, Museum 
of New Mexico Press, 1962. 96 pp 

Eddy, F. W. Excavations at Los Pinas Phase sites in the Navajo reservoir 
distri... Santa Fe, 1961. [vi], 107 pp. (Mus. N. Mex. Pap. 


Anthrop. 4 
Fay, G, Ars and rf of Mec Magnolia, Southern State College, 
of Sociology & Anthropology, 1962. 13 leaves (mimeo.) 
, B.A. Wealth, authority and prestige in the Ica valley, Peru, 
be, 1962. 110 pp. (Univ, N, Mex. Publ. Anthrop. 10) 


* México, 1961. 


aaa: LES. A 2 Sipe ray N Univer- 
Pion, 0 orman, 
sity of Oklahoma Peele). eae PP- 

Wallace, W. J. cal explorations in the southern section cd 
Vij, ArcheoL Calif. I ecreation, 
wate 2 PR: . G, The Rep, Calié D structure ’ Oaxaca Chontal. 

Bloomington, 1962. [ii], 121 pp. (Publ. Univ. Poe. Cent. 


Anthrop. 1 9 
Winning, H. von. ‘Teotihuacan symbols: the reptile’s glyph." 
Stockholm, 1961. 121-46 pp. (Ethnos, 26) ta 
Zelinsky, W. An Sthtcach to the religious geography of the 
[Minneapolis], 1961. 139-93 pp. (Ann, Acr, 


Ceskoslovenski Akademie Ved. A Archeologick? Ustav. L' Europe dla 
| __ fim de I'dge de la pierre . Prague, 1961. 644 pp. 


_ E. ‘Contributions towards an interpretation of several 
stone in the British Isles.’ Rennes, 1961. 286-304 pp. 
(Celticum, 73-$) 


Se ee ee TE Oe, Die 
— 1959. 42 pp. Seen koe ie ne 


6a oon 

Roth-Lutra, KH. “Archiologischer Vorbericht tiber das Barba- 
rossaburg-Griberfeld zu Kaiserslatuern." Speyer, 1961, 61 pp. 
(Mitt. hist. Ver. Pfatz, $9) 

Toerock, G. Die Bewohner von Halimba im 10. und 11. Jahrhundert . . 
Budapest, 1962. 169 pp. (Archxol. hung. N.S. 39) 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Applications are a for the above-mentioned position. 


The successful applicant will be 


ee to assist in th ion of teaching and research in the Department o Anthropology 
tO supervise certain field projects. 


The salary for a Senior Lecturer is within the range 
of living ca ovenyrety (at present £A42 p.a.) and wi 
Superannuation Act. The commencing salary will 


experience of the successful applicant. 


A2,550 X 95—3,000 per annum, lus a 
be subject to deductions under 
be fixed according to the ger rsabcutic= ait 


Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases cappronen by the Universiry and its Bankers, 


married men may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 
Further particulars and information as to the method of application ma 


be obtained from the 


, Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marlborough 


House, Pall Mall, London, 5.W.1. 


Applications close in Australia and London on 15th October 1962. 












THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Applications are invited from post-graduate students with capacity for research for scholarships in 
Anthropology and Sociology, including Oceanic Linguistics. | 

Scholars will normally enrol for a Ph.D. degree, the course for which extends over three years. A 
scholarship is initially awarded for two years but will normally be extended for the whole period of the 
approved course. | 

The basic scholarship allowance is {Ags0. Married scholars with children receive additional allowances 
for dependants. A grant will normally be made towards travel costs. | 

Application forms and further particulars are available from the University or from the Secretary, The 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, 5.W.x. 
Applications should reach the University by joth April or 31st October in any year, although special 
consideration may be given to applications at other times. Scholarships may be taken up at any time 
after award, subject to agreement of the Head of Department. 

D. K. R. HODGEIN 

Box 4 G.P.O., Registrar 
CANBERRA, A.C.T., AUSTRALIA. Institute of Advanced Studies 





Marriage in Tribal Societies 
EDITED BY MEYER FORTES 
Three papers by Esther Goody, Grace Harris and Jean La Fontaine give accounts of obser- 
vations in African tribal societies; the fourth is a reassessment by Marguerite Robinson of 
Malinowski’s data on the Trobriand islanders. There is an introductory essay by Professor 
Fortes. The third volume of Cambridge Papers in Social Anthropology. 255. mer 





Science and Civilisation in China 


Volume IV: 1 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM 


Three volumes of Dr Needham’s monumental work have already been published. The fourth, 
deals with physics and particularly with those branches most developed in China: optics, 
acoustics and magnetism. 468 pages, 28 plates, 46 dracings. Bas. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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(with two text figures) 
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Les Indo-Européens: robllsuies archéclogiques: By P. Besh-Gis . De. M. GoanuTas 

Witches: Investigating an Ancient Religion. By T. C. Lethbridge. 'T ‘Revo. Paoressor E. G. Paseomen ; 
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‘The Forest People. By C. Af. Turnbull. Tan Revp. Da. P. Scumesta, 5.V.D. a | eo 
Social Change in Modern Africa. Edited by <A. MW’. Southall. Da. P. C. W. Gunamnp "8 
Art in pt eg ts pst era | . 
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By B. Lembezat. Lop PLACLAN 





The Hvolation of Horticulture! Systems in Native South America: Catete anit Consnquencss.. Eres FP 
J. Wilbert. De. A. J. Butt 


Family Structure in Jamaica: The Social Context of Reproduction. By Judith Blake. | G. E. Cumpns 
Hinds Society: An Interpretation. By Jrawati Karvé. paceman J, Fi. Hurron,ClLE. . 
incase Corr Raise Bee eee (aera: By Es, i: Ramanan ae Schneider. Proresson C. von Fiiuer-Haman- 
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COMPETITIVE MEDALS AND PRIZES 


CURL BEQUEST PRIZE 
The prize, of fifty guineas, is awarded annually for the best essay (7500-20,000 words), 
on results or analysis of anthropological work. 
Entries, of which three copies are required, and of which the MS should conform to 
the style of JRAI, should reach the Institute by 30 September. 


AMAURY TALBOT PRIZE 

The prize, which amounts to approximately £120, is awarded annually for the most 

veatle mea ical research work published during the year of the award with 
ference to the peoples inhabiting the continent of Africa, preference being given in the 
first place to Nigeria and in the second place to West Africa. 

Two copies of the publication are required. They should be sent to the Trustee De- 
partment, Barclay’s Bank Ltd, 40 Corn Street, Bristol 1, by 31 December, and the 
Honorary Secretary of the RAI informed of the application. 

WELLCOME MEDAL FOR ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
_ The medal, with a prize of fifty pounds, is awarded annually for an essay of not less 
than 10,000 words, on the application of anthropological methods in the study of problems 
arising from contact of native peoples with each other, or with higher civilisations, 

Entries should reach the Institute by 31 December. 


ARTHUR MAURICE HOCART PRIZE 
The prize, of twenty pounds, is awarded annually for an essay not exceeding 10,000 
words, on an anthropological py 28 It is open to undergraduates or registered students 
working for a first degree, or a first post-graduate degree. 
Entries should reach the Institute by 31 December. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Trustees of the EMSLIE HORNIMAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FUND award annually a number of scholarships to British nationals, who are 
university graduates or who can satisfy the Trustees that they will profit by further 
training in anthropology. Applications are not normally accepted from those already in 
possession of a doctorate in anthropology. 

The number and value of the awards varies. The Trustecs will also consider grants- 
in-aid of publications submitted by current or past holders of Horniman Scholarships. 

Applications, on forms obtainable from the RAI, close on 30 April. 







FUR.THER. DETAILS OF ALL THE ABOVE MAY BE OBTAINED FROM: 
The Honorary Secretary, The Royal Anthropological Institute, 21 Bedford Square, London WC1 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


Research Scholarships in Anthropology and Sociology 


Applications are invited from post-graduate students with capacity for research for scholarships in 
Anthropology and Sociology, including Oceanic Linguistics. 

Scholars will normally enrol for a Ph.D, degree, the course for which extends over three years. 
A scholarship is initially awarded for two years but will normally be extended for the whole period 
of the approved course. 

The basic scholarship allowance is {Ags0. Married scholars with children receive additional 
allowances for dependants. A grant will be made towards travel costs. 

Application forms and further particulars are available from the University or from the Secretary, 
The Association of Universitics of the British Commonwealth, Marlborough House, Pall Mall. 
London, $.W.1. Applications should reach the University by 3oth April or 31st October in any year, 
although special consideration may be given to applications at other times. Scholarships may be taker 
up at at any time after award, subject to agreement of the Head of Department. 

Box 4, G.P.O., D. K. R. HODGEIN, 
CANBERBA, A.C.T. Registrar, 
AUSTRALIA. Institute of Advanced Studies 














A number of anthropologists from Europe and America 
held a symposium in the summer of 1959 under the 
auspices of the Wenner-Gren Foundation and tried to 
reconstruct the life of early societies. ‘Their papers have 
been edited by Dr Washburn and have been modified 
in the light of discussion during the symposium. 


SOCIAL LIFE OF EARLY MAN 


General Editor: SHERWOOD L. WASHBURN 





The whole subject is dealt with in a comprehensive 
manner by the nineteen contributors. Particularly in- 
teresting is the emphasis laid upon social behaviour 
among the primates, a topic on which important ad- 
vances have been made in recent years as a result of 
the study of non-human primate groups in their natural 
habitats. Other lines of approach followed in this volume 
include ethnology, pre-historic archeology, geography, 
genetics, human stress biology and psychology. 50s, 


WARIS) ME. 36 Essex Street » London WC2 








(with Plate M) 
Gordon D. Gibson, Ph.D. 

A Note on Adoption among the Southampton Island Eskimo 

(with five tables) 

R. W. Dinning, M_A., Ph.D. 

Shorter Notes 

Palwolithic Artifacts above Abu Simbel, Egypt (with five text figures) 
Drs. J. de Heinzelin and R. S. Solecki 
A Wood-Carver's Sample (with a text figure) 
Dr. M. D. W. Jeffreys 
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University of Western Australia 


CHAIR OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Senate of the University has decided to 
establish a Chair of Anthropology as from rst 
March, 1963, and applications are invited for 
appointment to this new post. An appointment 
to the Chair will be made as soon as possible 
but it will not take effect until ist March, 
1963, or a later date by mutual agrcement. A 
separate department of Anthropology will be 
established as from the date the Professor takes 
up duty and the existing staff and courses in 
Anthropology, which are at present under the 
administrative direction of the Professor of 
Psychology, will be tranferred to the new de- 
partment as at that date. 


The salary of the Professor will be £.A4250 
p.a. with superannuation similar to F.S.$.U. 


Intending applicants are requested to obtain 
details of the procedure to be followed in 
applying for the post and a copy of the con- 
ditions of appointment before submitting their 
applications. This information is available from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London 
5.W.1. 


Applications close in Australia and London 
on &th December, 1962. 
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JACK GOODY 


Death, Property and the Ancestors 
A STUDY OF THE MORTUARY CUSTOMS OF THE LODAGAA OF WEST AFRICA 


Based on two years of field work in northern Ghana and adjacent territories, this is one of the most extensive 
descriptions in anthropological literature of the rituals surrounding death in a particular society. It is, in 
addition, an important contribution to our theoretical knowledge of social structure and religion. Illustrated 
with § pages of photographs, and several maps and charts. 559 ner 
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Dark Strangers 
A STUDY OF WEST INDIAN MIGRANTS IN BRIXTON 


Highly topical socio-economic investigation of the development of interrelationships |between a coloured 
minority group and the urban community in which they have settled. In preparation. About 53s 





‘HARPENDEN’ ANTHROPOMETERS 


The Eugenics Society houses a number of “ Harpenden’ anthropometers made by 
Holtain Ltd., to Dr. J. M. Tanner's specification. These anthropometers are most 
convenient in use: they incorporate automatic counters in millimetres and possess 
extension pieces to a total of 2 metres. 


These anthropometers are available ON LOAN, for which a charge will be made of 
{1 per week, plus insurance costs and carriage. 


The provision of these instruments on loan to research workers is intended as a 
service, and it is hoped that they will be well used and will mect a real need. Their 
availability has been made possible by the aay of an Se benefactor 
in the United States operating through the G. C. L, Bertram Research Account. 


Several instruments may be borrowed together, so making it eagries for a group 
of investigators to make use of particular opportunities without the expenditure 
of excessive time. 


All enquiries should be addressed to: Dr. G. C. L. Bertram, General Secretary, The Eugenics Society, 
69 Eccleston Square, London S.W.| 
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RESEARCH FELLOW 
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